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FOREWORD 



America has been a haven for the world's homeless since the first 
colonists reached those shores four centuries ago. Sin^ then Z 

inrhanST"?'' ^"?u" '^''''^ accomplishme?S°n offeTing a he Ip 
Wp .It' "'T%*^ """"' passed by any other nation.^ ^ 
We can be proud of this record. Over many years wc have reSDonrlpd 
faSlfi": Tir""1^-'.v to the needlJf the homeleTanTou^ 
national policy of welcome has served our country ami our t'raditioSs 

.r^onl'! ^"J' **^J°"? Po'i<^y toward refugee assistance and resettle- 
Tn tl l^f fTZ I'lanning. We admitted refXs 

out if dl"'oll^'r" ""'"^-^^ti"" la^- was inadequate ^ 
^l\>?c ■ r^^u^^^ arrived, our resettlement nrograms and 
policies were inconsistent an<l out of touch with today'l neS 

^nKil!'*""^'""^"^*""^"'" toour country's refug^policies 

and p^ograms^ Congres.s has enacted "The Refugee Act of TsSO " A s 
stated ,n the first title of the act. the objectives of ]^^t we„: -'to 
provide a permanent and systematic pro!>edun for the on to 

'""^''^r '^"^^ humanitarian concern thf Snited 
States, and to provide comprehensive and uniform provisions fo? the 

The new law accomplishes six basic objectives • 

1. It repeals the previous law's discriminatory treatment of refucees 
by providing a new <lefinition of a refugee-moving us awl^. f?!^ 
fS ^to ''rt "'^T ---"ni-n" or cert^iraJca^of X 
Ktttetats^^^^^^^ ^^-^^ and 

fromte50'.U3S;:a^ °" '''''''' 

emer«n?v°^'?,?^°%'".- ^"^ ^'''■^'.'•'•^ Procedure to deal with 
^ situations if the resettlement needs of refugees of 
special humanitarian concern" to the TTnite<l States ca-.not be met 

fiialyeLr' " »^^ ">""P thi 

sectiol%mHTr.?%*r'T ' "P^'""''" »"thorit,-" contained in 

section 212fdH5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act-which has 
been governed only by < «stom and practice-uith new statutory laJ- 
^l^r^ congressional cont.ol (i.e.. formal "con.si.ltatlons'") 

overtheentirenrore.ssofadmittingrefugees ' 

for the SSe'" ''^''''"^ """'ifrration law 

B. It provides for a full range of Federal programs to assist in the 
ZuhnZT J^'^^r- statutorily creates the Office of Refugee 
warns! implement refugee resettlement 

(tin 
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Together, thest*, provisions will enable the I nitocl States to meet any 
refugee situation, anywhere, and to (leal with it more effectively and 
efficiently. The new law ends year^ of ad hoc projriams and differing 
policies toward dilfei-ent refu^ws. and puts our refugee pro^^rams on 

a firmer footing. . , , , r i t 

To give some jM'i>i)ective to this new law. 1 asked the Library of 
(*on^?ress to npdati^ an earlier study on U.S. refugee resettlement pro- 
grams, and to review for the committee the evolution of T.S. refugee 
law and policy. A revist^d edition of that study has now l)een suhinitted 
to the committee by the (Vngressional Kesc^irch Service and is printed 
ill this volume, along with other background material on refugee pro- 
grams and i)olicies. 

The committee hoi>es this rei)ort will contribute to a better public 
understanding of T.S. refugee j^rograins. 

Edward M. Kennedy. 
^'halrimtn, Cmnmifff ( on thr Judiekiry. 



LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



The Librart of Congress, 

Senator Edwakd M. Kennkdt, 

L .8. Senate^ 
Washington, D.G. 

Deak Mr. Chairman : 1 am pleased to submit a rer>ort on U S refu- 
gee resettlement law and policy which was prepared It your request by 
theCongressional Research Service. ^ "3 

The report was written by Charlotte J. Moore, analyst in social 
legislation of our Education and Public Welfare Division ItT a 
Srinp W"^!"* c "^'"" * P^P*-- °f the same title by 

A^I of To«^^^""^*'- ^''i'f ^'J?* ^'^ legislation, the Refugi 

t1,e dPVPloll? <^ox.p^. Ms. Moore's update focuses^ 

the development of the Refugee Act m the context of past U.S. refugee 
admission and resettlement programs and policies ^ ^ 
♦ho Tni?^ this report will serve the needs of the Committee on 
the Judiciarj', as well as the needs of other dommittees and Members 
of Congress concerned with U.S. refugee policy. ^iemoe™ 
Sincerely, 

Gilbert Gcdx, 

Dvrectm: 
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INTRODUCTION 



• ^ Kefugee Act,' enacted March 17, 1980, is the Hi-st comprehen- 
sive Fetioral statute afTet'ting the admission and resettlement of refti- 
gee« Tho legislation amends the Fnimigration and Nationality Act to 
set forth new piocedtires for the regular and emergency admission of 
refugees into the United States, and provides a uniform authoriza- 
tion for federal resettlement assistance. The major impetus for the 
legislation was tho need to end an ad hoc approach that had character- 
ized I .8. refugee policy since World War 11. 

Refugees, as distinct from immigrants, are aliens who flee their 
country of nationality generally because of persecution or fear of per- 
secution. Immigrants, in contrast, leave their country of nationality 
voluntarily to seek family reunifi.'ation, economic, or other benefits 
through reestablishing i)erinanent residence in some other country of 
their choice. 

From the beginning of onr Nation's history, the United States has 
been a haven for oppressed peoples. Tntil the 20th century, there were 
few restrictions on immigration, and this country was <'qually oi>en to 
those seeking freedom and those seeking their fortune. However, sig- 
nihcant limitations on immigration were enacted by Congress which 
changed this. For example, the Immigration Act of 19lf» set forth 
?S''*l't,^u"i"'' ^°^exclusion of aliens; the Immigration Act of 
19fl4 ' established numerical quotas, primarily based on national origin, 
limiting immigration. With a few exceptions, refugees were indistinct 
rrom immigrants under these immigration laws. 

Millions of people wen uprooted duringor following World War II. 
which required extraordinary measures to reduce the human suffering 
and disniption it brought about. During the postwar years, the United 
States adopted a series of special refugee admissions prog, ams outside 
the regular immigration law uncJer which thoiLsands of refugSs and 
toT3''if war l,ecome permanently resettled hei-e. 

Tlie Fnited States continued a largely ad hoc approach to refugee 
admissions into the 970's. Although some refugees Vntei^d the TTniS? 
.states under normal immigration procedures, the bulk of refugee ad- 
m..ss.on.s were author^ed outside 'the normal immigrat on Kne s 
by special programs. This was true for the Hungarians in the Si 
the Cubans in the mO\ and the Indochinese in the 1970'.J The immi- 
gration law was not suffi. ientl> flexible to bring in large groups of reft - 
iioua'rv Zf hTi';?; «>t"ations, Instead, the Attorney ofueraVs disori- 
iouar> a ithoritv to parole ahens into the country temporarily became 
• he mtiRl y,.h,cle for admi.ss.on. and special legislation was then gen- 
erally regn irod to adjust their status to permanent resident ^ 

> Act of Ml/ 36 1924. 43 Stlt. IB*! 

(1> 
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Voluntary agencies and organization.s were primarily responsible 
for "^fugee resettlement for a number of year>. As the admission of 
large croups of refuses became moi*e fre(|uent, the Federal Govern- 
ment became increasingly responsible for providing assistance and 
s'irvices to aid in refugee resett lenient and assiinilati'siii into our society. 
The spet»ial assistance programs that were enacted by the Federal 
(fovemnient for refugees were, like the adniiss ions programs, designed 
to meet immediate needs rather than to establish a niudaniental i>olicy. 

nie Refugee Act of 11)80 was drafted bv ("ongifss in coofieration 
with the Carter administration to establisli by statute a peniiaiieiit 
I'.S. refugi»e policy. To a great extent the act reflects the experiences 
of the rnitecl States in recent years in coping with massive refugee 
migrations. Tt also affirms that this Nation has n aindauiental com in it- 
nient to providing sanctuary to refugees as part of its iinmigi'atioii 
policy. 



PART 1. OVKKV'IKW OF RKFUGEF 
ADM iSSrONs PHOUHAMS 

The ri.it(>il StaK's \m> tiaditioi.all.v bt'eii ivL'ardcd a>s a nlaco c.f 

until U oi I, W HI 11. lowovpr. tlint iii.migintioi. proffiums were estal)- 
.s hed vlncl. sp.nfi<.ally p.ovido.l f,., the a.l.nissL of S.g oelS^^^ 

imposed on .nun.fn„„t.s frenerally, ex.rpt that po.^ns fl, ei„. iS 

iiient of the hi« . Othci wi..e. achnissioiis were limited by iiationaloriirin 
quota.; by ...enta . moral and phyMeal n"quimn..nts;^uu ^ he ^ 
lu.)itionagamst aliens' Incoming public chanrps wne pro 

theTS^S^'lVi'L'/^^^^ '^'"^T ""-^ ""■•"stHete.l until 

'nacted Imn. il IT; ^ '"'.'^ <«s,on and contrac t labor laws were 
vh"d wer^^^^^^^^ 7r l»««ed o„ national origin 

Which ueie established temporardy in 1921 and permanentiv in 1924 
Alt hoMgh minugration law wa. subsequently amon.led, i.at^ona oriein 

Tent'of' trrr?"' ' '''".''"""•"/«! '•'.""P"'-n<*<'f th.. law unt d S eS 
Tl , L r- ^"'"''f """" Nat'onality A, t Amendments of 1965 
The 1%;, amendments to the Im.nipration and Nationality \( t^D- 
res..nted a fun< amenta I revision of T'.S. immigration policy iViitTnir 
na lonahty an.l ethn,,- background as .letermrnants of a In.iS 
sulmtituting a systen, of priorities based ,,rimarilv on re n SoJof 
families and on the alien's skills.^ Built into this pivfe,™ S 
a permanent statutory basis for the a.lmi.s.sion .)f vfugcu", h'J i calTed 
cond.tu.nal entry pnuisum of the I.nmigration^.nclfa b alky Vc?' 

Between ^\orl,l ^Var II and l»fi5 there had Ih-cu a s«m' e^ f sn^ifi,. 
.roiriams under which refugc-es were admitte.l outsi, le H e ,S 5r 
.. 'migration law. I'mle,- the l!.(i.^ amendments, with tl le new n,?£- 

TfTwI^s" hat'' ud fi "'^'"''"'•^' intei t 

Sin f iq. T' '^'" «''""^-^'9"« P'Wms would cease. 

|-n1 '"•"•''V'''-. flH' vast majority of refugees admitted to the 

i-ri r .t" H.e regular procedure prJ! 

s< ribed by the Immigmtion and Nationality Act. The e was consid- 
erable .lisparity in the treatment of „.fugees who en e,!;,, ^^e Sed 
States at . itrerent p. r.o.ls of time, who had ,-onie fion c fferent a,?s 
of the world, or who were fleeing from different kinds of po itlca ie 
prunes uiuler the irregular prcK-edure that has g«.venuMl tCr adnds- 
• ion 1 his uneven meaus of a.lmitting .vf,ig,.es was th^ lajor fac or 
leading to the .h velopmcnt of the adn.T>«ions''provisions of thi ReSi^ 

since Worl7u'f;7/'p ^''"'".""i^'r ''-^T'" ''<l»'i««i'>"« 'i^-tivitios 
^^"•^JjVorhl Har II. Particular attention is devoted to the legislation 



Offle^. I97P, p .-^t. ' >^a«hln>froii. U.S. Government Printlnir 
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aiul iitlinissioiih |>r<H-('diUvs >iiu'(» ll*t>;) \vlii<-|i formed the biK kdrop for 
the evolution of iUv Rofiiu<M' Act* 

As an overview, table I iiulicates that 1,*{24.()!M) refiip*es were ad- 
niltte<| to tile I'niteil States for in'riuaneiit nsideliee between fUcal 
year> VMVt and 1!>7h under special refiit^ee legislation and under the 
<*on<liti<>nal entrv provision. Rofu^eoh \vbos<* statn.s was not idjusted % 
U> that of pennaueiit resident alien as of September .'50, IJ)Th, and those 
who were admitte<l under other provision^ of inuni»rration law are not 
uieluded in the table. If thesi» latter nnnd)ers aiv taken into account, 
the total nnmU'r of refn^ees acc epted by the I nited States for per- 
niam^nt n*setth nient siiu o 1945 is al)out '2 mdbon. 
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_ tABU ..-«fua«S AOM.TT£D BV COUNTRV OR RECO. OF BIRTH v«RS E.DEO .UNE 30, „4^« iUU SEPTEMBER 1976 AND «ARS ENOtO SEPT. 30. .977.7. 



Oupltced Persons Act of 1948 



Covntry or rtfHm of birth 



AH countries... 

Austria . _ . 

Mfium 

ftul|ari«..,. 
Cnchoilovakta. 
Otnmarli.. . 
Estonia . 

Finland 

fftrea. 

Garmany 

GrMca.. 

Mtfniary.. . 

IrtJand. 

itaJy. 

Latvia 

lithuanM 

Hatharianus. . 

Norway. 

Wand 

Portmal 

iofliania . 

Smw. 

Swfdtn.. 

Switztrtafld 

U.$.S.R ... 
Unttad Xinidom . 
Vufwlavn.... 
Othar Europa. . . 

Saa footnotat at and of tabio 



Number 
admitted 



PrtSi Displaced 

dents persons 

directive Displaced adjustinf 

of Dec. persons under 

22.1945 admitted sec. 4 



778 688 




16 684 


2. 015 


t!694 


147 


4. m 


22 


27,580 


3, 386 


lis 


11 


11.262 


145 


163 


12 


2. 404 


157 


100. 295 


16,071 


29. 602 


7 


69, 684 


885 


65 


7 


'\ 827 


154 


38. 263 


533 


27 35? 


790 


17. 608 


116 


77 


5 


167. 0/7 


11 660 
8 


5. 040 


28 421 


535 


9. 420 




450 


10 


331 


66 


64, 266 


1.982 


2,834 


183 


84. 110 


736 


6« 940 


ISA 



349. 751 
6. 42S 
947 
567 
9, 522 
55 
9. 943 
93 
791 
52, 049 
10» 272 
12. 826 
3] 

2. 217 
35. 150 
23, 202 
53 
25 . 
128. 569 
14 

5, 129 
31 
347 
131 
31. 373 
I 819 
17,238 
904 



1.794 
2 
1 

10 
277 

" 221 
1 

5 
3 

297 
2 

12 
211 
18 

341 

1 

136 
1 

1 ' 
51 
4 
193 
4 



Act of 

Refugee July 29. 
German Relief Act 1953 
ethnics of i953 • (orphans) 



Act of 
Sept 11 
1957 
(sees 4 



'■324.699 40.324 352.260 3,670 53,766 



189. 04^1 



Act of 
July 25 

1958 
(Hun- 
gaiian 



Act of 
Sept. 2 
1958 
(Azores 
and 
Nether- 
lands 



Act of 
Sept 22 
1959 
(sec. 6) 



Act of 
July 14, 
1960 



Act ol 
Oft. 3. 

1965 
(condh 
tional 



rVux •7"*x . (refugee (refugee- entries hy (Cuban chtn'M 

and 15) parolees) refugees) relatives) escapees) refugees) » refugees) refij|tw)1 



Act of 

Nov 2, 
1966 
(Cuban 



Act cf 

Oct 30 
1V77. 
(Ind> 
chirt'iSt 



466 29,462 30,751 22,213 



53,689 171,689 UO 16.833 

2,529 4.65« 75 532 

3 451 . . fl 

12 478 197 

2.839 2,916 ' " ' 53 

' 2** . . . 8 

263 657 . . 18 

i '8 . ... 36 

8 660 1 198 

10.069 :'0.922 54 598 

, ,J '6-922 4 1,504 

3.504 9,659 s'172 

18 ... . '1 

19 57,026 4 1,6?5 

645 1.567 8? 

1,478 1,681 u 

\ ".337 ' 1.031 

5 20 . . 3 

6. J32 il, 912 I 139 

? 34 . _ 'i25 

5.353 4, 369 . . 482 

S 123 173 

- - . 79 3 

3 38 59 

4.323 5,827 lU 

f 679 . . 25 

15.936 17,425 ... 3,002 

270 2.184 2 415 



30. 712 
102 



10 
29 
12 

29. 905 



274 



1 
9 
2 
154 
4 



1,820 19.783 



9.896 1,376 15,893 

2 - - 74 

3 - . 94 

- 515 

82 

1 

1 : 

5 5 212 

5 . . .. 256 

7 397 80 

5 1 1,605 

2 . 

2 953 168 
- . 3 47 

1 - - 21 

5,033 . 2 

1 3 

2 I m 

4.811 4 I 

3 9 4,438 

i 

3 : ::: 6 

. 251 

3 21 

- -- 1 6,443 

2 1 762 



116,397 370.620 94.146 

~7V4W Tssi T^ 

259 10 1 

28 4 

2,315 3 "" ' 

8.321 3 i 

1 2 

2 1 
1 

279 ■ 41 37 

204 29 4 

367 25 

5.811 13 ' " \ 
1 3 

476 88 .. 
9 

2«« 38 i 

8 17 

5 10 :: 

5, 806 464 

13 21 ' "l 

7.647 46 

2.602 6,460 i 

I 3 2 

9 8 fi 
20. 159 105 

75 11 5 

22, 973 9 

2.099 139 . 
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TABLE L-RfFUGEES ADMITTED BY COUNTRY OR REGION OF BIRTH YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1946-76, JULY SEPTEMBER 1976, AND YEARS ENDED SEPT. 30, 1977-7»-COntinued 



Country or rtfton of birth 



Asia: 

China and Taiwan 

India 

indonasia 

lir»fl . 

Japan 

KorM 

Palmtint 

PftiNppint s. . . 

OthtrAfia . . 
North Amnca 

Canada 

tttxico. ... - 

Wast Indifs - 

Cuba . 

Otf^tr Wast Indiai. 

Cantral Amarica ... 

Othar North A ma. Ka. . 

South Amarica 

Africa 

Othtr countriai 





Prtsi- 




OisplKfd 






dtnt's 




parsons 




Numbar 


dira^tiva 


Dispiacad 


adjusting 
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DtsplKOd Persons Act of 1948 



Act of 

Refugee July 29 
Relief Act 1953 
of 1953 > (orphans) 



Act of 
Sept. 11 
1957 
(sec. 4 



16, 333 
6, 903 
46 
3, 148 
521 
2,268 
630 
607 
121 
2,089 
486 
15 
5 

50 



324 

3 
2 



287 
4 



15 
18 



50 
7 

409 
43 
405 

65 



Act of 
July 25, 
1958 
(Hun- 
garian 



Act of 
Sept. 2. 

1958 Act of 

(Azores Sept. 22, 

end 1959 

Nether- (sec. 6) 



Act of 
July 14, 
1960 



Act of 
Oct. 3, 
1965 
(condi- 
tional 



viw. ^ lancn iends (refugee (refugee' entries by ^buoin cnintif 
and 15) parolees) refugees) relatives) eKapees^ refugees)* refugees) rafugiM)* 



Act of 

Act of Oct 30. 
Nov. 2, 1977 
1966 (Indo- 
(Cuban chinttf 



;d. 869 
2.82C 
21 
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210 
1,505 
3, 733 
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187 
1,551 
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7 
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14 
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> Indudas 6,130 Hun|anan refugMs. 

' Includes 102,217 aliens who conditionaliy entered the United states and 14 180 refugees whose 
|totia was >diusted to permanant residents after 2 yr continuous physical presence in the United 
Swes. The 102,217 conditional entrants include those who have been Kcorded lawful permanent 



resident status. 

* Includes 3,566 for Cambodia. 4,205 for Laos and 85,651 for Vietnam. 
Source* U.S. Department of Justice. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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^Vdmxssions : 1945-65 
^1. FrtiiideiUud Directioc of December ^H, 1<JJ,6 
In 1945, rret,ident Tiimiaii announced new aduunistrative oro 

~ riir^xrl- "'•'''ig'«tr5T4lard 
perhons under existing iniinigi-ation quotas, with emohasTs on 
m>sUbli«h.ng European consular operations disrupted irWorM War 
\\\ 1^ P™^*-""' «as carried out througl, June 10, l/tb wWn thi 
Displacetf Perbons Act went into effect. ' ' * 

Ji- displaced Penom Act of lOJiS 

Pri":f''*/^?^ °^ n'^'ssage to Congivss in January IWl 

^iSM^::i:TJ^''t '^^^^^^^--y °f ^he attempt SaSu 
Sr^^^^^^ immigration quotas, rfe proposed 

iSs I of 1.S H r*'' ••""'^ted in tl,e Dispkced 

histTry! ' ' s'gnilicant i^fugee legislation iA U.S. 

The Displaced IVi-sons Act of 1948 as amended « provided for fhe 
admission of over 4W,l)00 displaced pei^ons UirouJ^ SSi£r 31 

^iLs to r T""'!''''"'^^ a^lmissfons ofTsplac^ 

persons to the national immigration quotas of their country of origin 

cmiasnf Z ""^^ ^'""fe'^d to the future annfa" 

quotas of the country m (juestion, or "mortgaged.'* 

onor'i.I^'fi ^''''"'"^ originally provided for the admission 

Tune f' l i rn ' ^ ^ ^'"^ 1948 Communist coup, through 

iaL of ' m,^'" ^X'^ ''dj.i^tment to i)erinanent resident 
mo tl?p .Vff„ ' f r' Vf""!!' "''•"^'l^' in the United States. In 
U..0, tlie categories of el.g.bl,. aliens were expanded possible admis- 
sions under the Disphu-ed l>ersons A. t were iJcreSd'tHlS OfS^aid 
fhe art was exten.led through June m, 1951, except fo? ceSaln ' pro 
visions concerning orphans and persons of (Je.'man ethnic orSn Xh 
were effective thn.ugh June .30, 1952. In 1951, the Displaced Persons 
Actwasextendedagain,throughDecemlK.r31,195l ^ 
I.,. I /" -'J *^ ""'l'''- the Displaced Pei-sons Act, an alien 

Come rnn? <>''*Pla;>"g an American, and that he would not 

hn.Zy..' '''"rge Rtyn.lar immigration requimnents were 

ui as well as other eligibility requirements desiUcd to keep out 
i pofitically undesirable aliVns, such as rommunists. The aSncSs 
r>rnS i v."'"'"' ^'^'''^ admission to the United States were generX 

reft i „n-iol!';r"''' """^T-^' "f^""""^- 'Th'' admission oif 

refugees under he siK.nsorship of voluntary agencies has remained one 
of the priiici],al features of T'.S. refugee programs. ^ 
( • I mmigmtim ami Xafiovallty Act of 10.52 

\!^ZVr!>''r ^"T"'' ^'''Tr ''T ^'""'iff'-ation and Nationality 
! I'll T'^ ''"»>'"l'<late previous immigration laws into one 
statute. Although he Iinmigration and Nationality Act has been 
.u„ende.| substantia ly siiue 1952. it ivmains the Imsi-o law goverSg 
immigration to the United States. «iiim^ 

j'Jr^V^Tn'lSf.PZ '"""^ <" IPSO. «4 SUf 219: 

' Act of Jun* 27. 1M2, 66 St«t, IM. 
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As originally enactud, tUv liiiiuigratioii and Nationality Act did not 
sj>ecitically provide for the adini>sioii of refuyvos. Three of its pro- 
visions which remain in effect today and relate to the admission of 
refugees are discusstMl below. 

7. Defectar f/favi^wn. — Section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act permits the mmiigration of former Com- 
munist Party memhei's or other iH'r.sons atfiliated with proscribed 
organizations if they can demonstnite that their memlx-rship was 
involuntary and was terminated at lea.st ;*> year.s prior to application 
for a visa. Without this provision, certain persons Heeing communism 
would U» unable to enter the United States. 

i?. Parole //ro-riJiian. — The parole provi>ioii of the Immigration and 
National ity Act, station 212(d) (5), iiuorpoiated into statutory law a 
provision authori/ing the tennxjiary paiole of aliens into the United 
States, which had Ix'en an adinini>trativ<' praetice (jf long .standing. 
This provision anthorize.s the Attorney (leneral in his discretion to 
parole any alien into the United States temporarily, under hUth con- 
ditions Jis the Attorney (ieneral ma\ pre>crilH», in emergencies or for 
reasons deemed strictly in the public interest. Par()le is not regarded 
as admisvsion to the Ignited States. When the purposes of parole have 
Iwen MM veth the 'ilien rettirns to the >tatus from which he was paroled 
and is dealt with in the same manner as any ot her applicant for admis- 
sion to the United Statics. Uongress (>riginnlly intemh'd that parole 
would 1h* ummI on a caM>d>y-case basis on iK'half (»f indi\'idiial aliens. 
Parole has since Ix-en u^e<l as the primary basis for entry of large 
nunilH«rsof refntree.s. Section 212(d) l5) w as ainen<led by the Refugee 
Act to limit its us<' for the }Hlnii-.^ion of refuijees. 

.A WtfhhoJdhui tlr iMniitfh>n hi rnnsr of (tufh-'i fmfrti pf r.srrufn/H.- 
TUi^ Tntermil Security Act of l!).*»0 ** autiiori/ed withholding the de- 
portation of an alien to any country when the Attorney General finds 
the alien would be subject to physical persecution. This provision was 



Section 213(h) was .subse<iuently amended,'* most recently by the 
Refugee A<*t of U>HO. expanding the grounds for relief from 
deportation. 

The a<'t of July 2?). 1053,"* iwrmitted the entry of 500 orphans 
adopted, or cominir to 1m" adopted, by certain U.S. citizens. 

h\ The Urfm/rr Rrllef Art of /.9;7./ 

\X the height of the (old War and after the expinition of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, Uongn»ss ena- ted the Refugee Relief Act of 1053 
primarily to e.xjMMlite tlu" admission into the Unite<i States of ivfngeos 
escaping Iron (^urtain countries. 

The act, as amended,'' authorized the admission of 214.(MK» refugees 
and was in force lH»tweeii .Vugust 7, 1953 and December 31. 11)56. In 
contrast to the Disphiced Pei-sons Act, the a<lmissioiis were authorized 



•Aot of a^pt 2,1. 10.50. (M Stat 0S7 . . . „ 

•Ration 243(h) wft« amplified by thp amPiHlnMMitH to thp fiMmlKrflHon and Nntton- 

mUtY Act (Aet of Ort 3. I9«.n. 7ft Stat ftt3) In twirt to ronform with thf lanfftiaK** of rn*- 

rondtttoDftl fntrv provldlon a«Inpt(»d tt thnt ttmp 
^117 StAt 220 

»»Art of Aag 7. 1953. «T fltiit 400. an ftmiwidrd by thp art of M\ix tft.*»4. 6s Stat 
t044. 






Mi.li I ...I .-xiMcl |„n,-(„,,lh .A. l.i.hn^r AHaM^.thcn. «-aM'i-.,M.i„„ for 
fhc n<l,n..MOM o n.fu...... f,„,n ,1... Far Kasf. Tl... R.-f,,. U -l f {7t 

tyZ:::ii:;lu:. ^» in 

TIh- l{,.fM^r..,. |;,,|i,.f Art in..,.-,H,.af...l sitVfruanl. to |..•,.^,.„t the in,. 
...„ of nM.I.M,al.lo ah..,.. I„ a.l.lition, aliens w r u m o 
have a.s-«iiiii,uc> „f ,.i„p|„^„„.„f :,„(l |,„„^i„.; i i no 

>onu. .1 :h,o „„„ ,„| ,{,.,V,^ H V,, , i ,,,,,, 

H K.. Mfrv K..|...f A.t |M.,p,a,M ..x|,iml. A t.,(al of lS!i.(M«) |„.,-.ons 
vx.-iv a. .niti.-.| m a.|,„~t.-.| fh,..!- .tatn> .iii.l.., tho act ' 

■ «. n^^^ ';'i.MlHationl,y..nal,li„^,,l.,.s,„,„.,san.l.-hil- 
of am ali.-n. a.l.„.itr.| „„,l,., tl„. IMii.r,.,. KVli,.f V.-t to he 
i-nc.l M~a--oiitsi,I.M-.\iMiiijru.iiniirralioii(|iiot!is. 
/•. //'t/i'/nrl,ni ), fin/f, juiiiiriittt 

In lal,- I',,.M,|,.„t Ki...nlHnvor annonn.r.l that ll„. Tnitod 

S OS vonl.l «. .•..,., -iX^m n.f„.....s who |,a,l fl...l Mun^.trv folio vT. !' 
th. n-voh tion of Oriol,,.,- i;c.r.. Ahout (;.:..).) r,.fnfi..<.s W" to I,o ad- 
.mtfod u.„jjr v„as a^a.lal,l,. und..,- th.. KYfuf,..,. H.,! \',, ;„ f|t 

^^^J^T^": Imniipration 
. f . oupot 15, nc.s.:.„s.(MM,ir„„.anan '..fn^re... had 

.t.lii l,i>^tain>tuthat ot a |HTnii n..nt irsidont. 

n... ^;...ia„ ,vtnp.... «h,. had 1 n ,n ,h,. Tnit,.,! Stat... for at least 

M . HM-nis fo, i.nn.ijr.at.on; and th,. .hit. of a.hnksion for n.-nnanont 
|e..d..n....u„.n.,onl..,la.,dth... 

,M^!!'V;:...*!^.''v''!''''''"'' ''• i^->'"""n...sf..f..m.d toa..tlu. Kef- 

M-i" that had lN-,.n niad.. a\ailal)h. ini.h.r tin- R.^fn£r.. . Holiof Vet but 

oTo'n:!:'::'::; •'"■.-•''-i'—f a..t. to t; n.a.irl;liiJ^^^^^^ 

H..^' f*^^ 7 ' ■ "•""'-'f f.'li(ri.,n>.or politi.al 

'nm , ,. """""/r' ' ""","""i«'-",.,.„,,i,.., o, .lo'ndnatcl 

.'.nntii..s o a .onnti v in th.. arva of th.. Mi.hlh. K,ist This was tho 
"njrn. of th,. ,.|,fj,hdi,y stan.lard for .on.litiona ./J^^^^ 
"■ =""-'"l<«H n,. to th. Fn.n.ifrration an.l Xationality Act 

"73 Stiif iMi 
*'72 Htnt 419 
'*7I Stnt 6.19 
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Section 4 of the Rcfugee-Ks<'a|M»e A<'t j)n)\i(l(»tl for thv admksioii 
outside immi|rration quotas through Junt* liO, 11)51), of <'4Mtnin ori)hnns 
aclopte<],or to be adopted hy U.S. citizens. The legislation also removed 
the mortgages on innnigration (fuotas inipose<l as a ivsnit of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. 

//. Act of Septemher 2. 195H 

The act of Septenil^er 2. lOilH.**^ made visju-; available outside exist- 
ing immigration (fUotas for nationals of the Xetherlamls <lisp]aced 
from Indonesia l)ecaiise of political events, and Portuguese nationals 
\v!io were unable to return to their homes in the Azores because of 
earthquakes arul voh'anir eruptions, and the spouses and children of 
.sueh aliens. The termination of this program was extended from 
Jime 30, I960, to June 30, l!)fiL'. by tlie Refuge<* Fair Share Law. which 
also increased the numljer of admissible refugees. 

/. Refmjee Fair Share Law 

Hy 191)0 a large numlxM* of i-efugees an<l displaced persons from 
World War II reniaine<l in camps in Kurope umler the mandate of 
the Ignited Nations High ( 'onmu^sioner for Refugees. The so-called 
Refugee Fair Share Law, (Muu ted July 14, 1900, was pass(»d to provide 
a teniponirj' pmgram for the a<lmission into the United States of a 
portion of the refugees in the < amps. 

The Fair Share I^w ^ave the Attorney General a specific mandate 
to u^ his parole authority under action 2P2(d) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion an<l Aatmnality A<t to admit eligible ''reiugi^e-escapees" (the 
sanie definition as used in the Re fugt»e- Escapee Act described above) 
until July L 19t):i. in a nundn^r not to ex<'eed '25 percent of the t-otal 
number of refugee-es< ap<»es imder the mandate of the U.N. High 
(^onnnissioner who had Immmi resettled in other countries since July L 
1959. It is notewoi-thy that this was congressional sanctioning of the 
UM> of th«* parole authority to adnut groups of aliens. 

('n<ier this program, the Attorney (reneml was authorized to parole 
up to 5(K) **difficnlt to lesettle" refugees, with the assurance of a volun- 
tary agency that any such n»fugee could become self-supporting, or 
w*ould l)e snj)poi*ted by his family*. 

An alien jmrohMl into the Fnited States under this legislation could 
adju.st his .status to that of an alien admitte<l for i>ermanent residence 
after *2 yeai's in the Fnited States. Refugees a(l justing their statui? 
under this legislation were exempted from the documentary require- 
ments of i nu! I igrat ion law. This Fair Share I^w provision was the 
foreninuer of the conditional entry procedure. 

The Inunigi'ation and Nationality Act's permanent adjustment of 
.status provision im<h»r section "245(0) was amended by this enact- 
ment to extend eligibility for adjustment of st'itus to aliens paroled 
into the Ignited States. 

The Refugee Fair Shan* Law was more comprehensive than pre- 
vious refugee admission programs; it was not designed to assist 
refugee of a particular nationality or to meet a particular emergency, 
but to ])rovi<ie an ongoing mechani.sm for the admission of refugees, 
although for a statutorily limited perio<l of time. In 1902 the Refugee 






11 

riu» fnmiipation mihI Xationalirv Art Vmcmlitwmfv lop- * i 
ir. RmroEK Admlsmovs Lkoislation Pp-K-r^,:,., Aptek 1965 

.•.•ma>n...l i„ fon-.. „„til i,.s ,,.,,..,.1 l.vX^^.'f,l°^V;^^ 

111*' cond-tional ciitiv piovi-ioiu section -'(VUm^ '< ,.f n r 

»> the 1!»0., anien.lni.-Mfs to H„. A n.,iu,.rif..l .•cilii ir of IToft^ 

UMU.f of ni, .•.•hfT,,,,,. or pohtioul opinion Hiov have fle.l f I) 
• "roTi. ;'r"''''"' f^-""-.-' f-<io.nin«t..l coMnrn- o 

S l.nT;:!^^ ^"^ •'"«'»'••/»'• unwilling to rotnm to 
Mu II connti. or aiva on acro.inf of raw, rdiL'ioru or political 

I wl Kh M.o.r aj>pl,caf,o„ for .ondifional .-ntrv is „,a.lo.: or 
(I ) that Hh-v a,.,. p,.,s„„s nprooK-.l hv n.fa.tropl.ir „, t, rnl 
-•..humfy as ,lHi,„..l l,v th,. l' msi-l.-nt who aro mhle o rl 
tiini fo thdriisnalpln. ,.ofal)ode. "nuoie to ro- 
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As of VJV>K the I mm Ignition un<i Naturuhziitioii Service condiirred 
roiulitional entry exaniination.s in FVunkfurt, Hong Kong, Rome, 
Vienna and Athens. Conditional entry was never us(»d to admit vic- 
tims of natural disasters. 

(Conditional entry, as the name iniplies, wa.s not admission for 
f Permanent residence. A i)ermaiient provl.-^ion for the adjust m<»nt of 
status of conditional entrants to that of |>ermaneiit resident alien was 
included as sections (g) and (h) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. The language of thes<» adjustment of status sections was 
similar to that contained in the Refugee Fair Share F^aw. To obtain 
|iermanent resident status, the alien had to 1h' admissible as an immi- 
grant, except for d(K»umentary requirements, and he must have Ikvii 
in the f'nited States for 2 years. Adjustment of status was etTectivc 
i*etroaetively to the date of the aliens arrival in the Tnited States. 

Table 11 indicates the number of conditional entries of ivfugees 
since lOlif). The Refugee Act repealed the conditional entry pro\ ision. 

T\8lJ; II f'ftnditionai i ntnrs of rrfuyfCH wuh r Htf. Jff.Utt ) (1) 



}m>-m _ _ - 3. im 

1067-68 - --- - 13.267 

30, .^^J» 

1071 72 20. MM 

107.V74 , ^ 10.099 

U>75"76 17.77H 

1977-78 20.720 



Total 126.288 

AveraK** l^er yeiir . . 9,020 



ftocace. — U.S. ConKreHj< Senate. Commit t#p on tho .ItHllt-iary Tht- Hftufit^ .\rt of I07i). 
H^pttTt to areompany S 64:t. .Senate KofHtrt So 'J.*i*t. IMith Coiik,. l^t ^i*Htt Wiislilnjeton. 
U 8. OoT^rnment Printing Office. 1070. p. 6 

Parole 

Tlie parole provision, .section 212(d)(5) of the Immigration and 
Xationality Act of 1952 authorizes the Attorney General in his discre- 
tion to parole any alien into the T^nited States temporarily, under 
.such conditions as the Attorney General may prescril>e, in emergen- 
cies or for reasons deemed strictly in the public interest.** The flexi- 
bility of the parole provision has erabled the United States to re- 
spond to a variety of refugee situations by accepting groups of refu- 
gees for resettlement outside normal immigration channels. 

When the conditional entry provision was established in 1065, Con- 
gress intended that thereafter the parole provision would be ad- 
ministered solely on a case-bv-case basis. As stated in the report of 
tho Senate Committee on the Judiciary on the Immigration and 
Kationality Act Amendments of 1065 : 

Inasmuch as definite provision has now l)een made for refu- 
gees, it is the express intent of the committee that the parole 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act, which re- 
main unchanged by this bill, Im* administered in accordance 
with the original intention of the drafters of that legislation. 
The parole prf)vision8 were designed to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to act only in emergency, individual, and isolated 
situations, such as the case of an alien who re<iuii*es inunedi- 



» Act of Juo. 27. lflr,2. 6fl SUt IRR. 
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atf iiHMlical attention, and not for tlu" iniiniiri'ation of classes 

orfrronpsoiitsidcof the limit of tJip law.=" 
H.'«anst. of tl... limitations of tho < omlitional entry provision, how- 
fvn-. par.,1.. <'ontinn..,l to umxI as the major anfl.oritv for the 
•'iitrancp of groups of i-efi.jr,.ps into the Tnitt-d States. 

<L ■ 'r.f.".f ''V'"!''''- l»"'<»l''«l info the I-nitod 

„nfl rnl" * • "•lafi'M'^ b«.tHe,.n the Tnited Stato^ 

n^ . rl-n"r" V "••'"i-P"'**''- natives. (^,l,ans uere 

Tt ». I ' I "V'"i?"«' ''"♦';>■ ^^J'*"" »hat proviMon iM-came law, since 
It apr.rie<l onlv to the Kastern Hen.isphcv. After the Cuban airlift pro- 
^rrain ivas announced hy President Johnson in lOfi.l. the nmnber of 
those rvfufrees admitted un<ler the parole anthoritv im-reased dramatic- 
ally. Ilet ween and tli.. on.l of Mav 1970. over fiWMXX) Cubans 
en ere.l the I nifd States un.ler the Attoni.'v (SeneraPs parole author- 
ity the largest nundM'r of refugees from a sinfrle nationality ever ac- 
cepted into the Inited State.s. ■ " 

The vast majority of over :$«0.<XX) In<lo( hine.s • refujr«.i.s whoentere.l 
the I nite.1 States lH.tiveen U)7;, and mid-l!)W) did .so under a series of 
parole authorizations. In the spring of 1975. at tlie time of the 
I .S withdrawal from \ ie.tnam. about 1.10.0(X) refugees were evacu- 
ated fnmi ImhK hina. Most of these refugees were r.'settled in the 
I nited States, entering the country under the parole provision. Sub- 
scfment to the f oniniunist tak.'overs in Vietnam, Camlxxlia, and Laos, 
indochinese refugees were also eligible to enter the United States under 
f lie conditional ..ntry provision, but the nund«>r of conditions entries 
available di.l not anproa. h the iiumln'r of n'fugees the United States 
.-hose to a. cept. Indochinese iTfugee parole programs ivere authorized 
or extended hy tJie Attorney General 10 times: three times in 1975. 
once in 1976, once m 1977. three times in 1978. twice in 1979 

1 he original parole criteria in 1975 were fairly specific, designed to 
e.xjH'dite the admi.ssion of certain Vietnamese'relativesof US citizens 
and permanent lesi.lent aliens. As the evacuation continued, the parole 
criteria ivere expanded. alino.st on a daily fmsis. to re,spond to the 
emergency situation. In ad.litioii to various categories of Vietnamese 
flu- parole of ceilain Cambodians evacuated by the United States was 
authorized at this time. 

^" •\VP'''* 1*"'^''' proin-ains were authorized, one for addi- 

tional V letname H- and ( ambmlian refugees, and another to a.ssi.st allies 
ot the j nite.l States from Laos. A major pamie program was au- 
f horizcj. one for additional Vietnamese end CainlKKlian refugees, and 
tinotlier to assist allies of the United States from 1^. A major parole 
r»rogram was authorize.1 in May 1976 to aat)mmo<late 11,000 refugees 
who had escaped from Vietnam. Cambodia, and Laos, primarily 
persons ivitli relatives in the United States, and p<'i-sons who had been 
a-ssociated with the Tnitetl States or governments friendly to the 
l**'^"^^''^ ''«'• ^^PIIn to escape from Vietnam by boat, 
and thesp .so-called boat people were encountering considerable diffi- 
' iilty in hndmg saf.> hav.'us. Some l>oat i»eople were included in the 
parole program, but a continuing e.\o(his of sufwtantial numbers 
of refugees trcMii IiidcMliiiia wa.s- not generally anticipated at this 
time. 



ViiM«n2io^ A^f ^^^n? ?, .h ""J"' '"•"'■••'•J' Amwidln* the Immlrratlnn ,na 
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>oiiif MfinU'i-v of ( on^rn.^^ nad ilu* l-'oid aJminiNt lal ion conchKlctl 
Huit K'lnriir on (Im* paioh- |Ho\i*.ion imt a ih'--nal>l<* nn*an- of 
formulating^ I'.S. wfu^vr pohcu Arrordiii/xly. tlu' FonI aJiniin-trution 
airiMMl tUft to aiitlii>ii/r ri<i«ittinnal |»ai*o!c* pio^ri Jini-- until li'i/i-lat ion 
**^l»il«h^hin«5 itru . -\ -tiMiial i rf nir<M atlnii^-^-ion pioi <'4|iin«^ ua^ «*nac t<M|. 

fn 11»77 «'oiHlinon:ii <'hti\ ntiinlMM^ wi-rc lM'<ri»ini*itr to l»r ummI for 
Uiat |MMij»|»-. hut flir inairmt uilc of tip- |un!)lrni \\a^ irn*;it«M than tin* 
t'oihlit ionul rntn |novi>ion could arconinKxIatc. In part U'raus<» of the 
ifM n*a->ni'r nunilM-r^ «>f a l'-»77 paiolf pu»<:iain ua-r*«ial»li^hr<i 

fn\ r»'fn^^«M-v. in< hnlmtr ''a-r- and rrfu'.'iM'^ win* had «'-rap<-d 

\i\ land to TliailiMid. AltlH>ULdi tlu- Cai'tiT adiiiini-t rat inn atrnvd with 
rht' fHM'd ft>r nt u n fu«r(M' 't'iri^lat ion. it »li«l nut U v] that it \\a*-oi>li^at<'(l 
to (orifortn to ihr Ki id adinini^iiaiion^ atr»'*''nMnt not to um- the 
fjurulc :iMt linf It \ nnl il -u«-h h^iri-lat ion w a^ enact rd 

1'hrcr IfuhMdinu'-c tcfn*;« c paiol" pro^nanw wen- aullion/cd ii\ VM><, 
foi T.o'HJ n-futrcr- m Jainnu\. 'jri.onn n-fupM- ni .lunr, and :il>7r» 
Vrfiitrrr^ Ml DcccMihci. '\ \h' p.uolt* pioxi'-ion wa-. a Uo Immii*:' u^cd cx 
tofi*.|\fl\ on Wrhalf of n-fu^^cr- from f)tlicr pnrK of the woild. 1 h'* 
|)ec«'ml«T !ndnr|nnc-f tcfu/fcr paiolr proi^iaiii wa^ dc*«i»,^iicti m part 
III rc^poit-f to luo J «»ii^n -^!(»n.il enactment- ciilhn;; foi the parole of 
additional iefti;/er-« f inni ( 'aniixMlia."' 

In April lI>7'Mhe \lt«)trH'\ < n uei :il aul hoi i/rd I he paiojr of HMHM> 
Ind(H liiiH— e !efup*ev thiou^fh ^epteinU-r l!)7n. In reactifwi to tile 
refii<r^M' i ri-^i- I an-cd l>\ r»-n- of thou-Jiid- <d' h'»at pi'ople fleein:; X'let- 
nufii, Piestdent ('aitj'i annotnued. m late June l!*7l*. that the rate 
under which \\«' v «'H' .tdnnti in;: Indothine-" undei t lie paroh* author- 
*tv \\(iuld tioulile if> njHM> p.T month. Thi^ rate coiii IimumI under an- 
other parole aut liofi/at uMi that wa- requiifd p*'n(hnf;the <'inietnient 
of the ftefu^ec Act. 

.\fter 11>7- paiojf wa- al-o u^ed lo an incic;ivin^ extent to --upph*- 
iiieut the conditiohal ^-n! i \ pi o\ i^nui !(> e\pe(|iie the entrance of S()« iet 
and other Ka-tnn Kiunpean !efu*rre-. In .?anuar\ 11^77 the parole of 
|jMM> Soviet lefu^'ee- wa- authnrr/ed l)y the Attorney ^Jeneral: the 
parcde of riJHin atiditrmal S«»viet refn^ee-^ authoiawMl in I)ec<'ni|»er 
1U77; ami tiie [»aio|f of lii.ooo more icfu^e<'^ from the Soviet Tnion 
a!id oth<-r Ka-t Kumpi-an fount ne-. wa-^ autliori/e»l in June ll^7S. The 
parole nf jri.ouo So\ n t and oth» i Ka-iein Kuropean refn^M-^, through 
Septiiiiher '10. li^7'.>. w a- ant hoii/ed in April l'.»7J». I'ntd t he enact nient 
of the Hefi;«/ee-. Act. the I'nite.l State-^ continued the parole of Soviet 
and Ka-tern Muropeaii refjip'c-at the rate of :iJMM» per month. 

.Manv jjf the lefu^'e.- I he rnite«l States ha> accepted have not heen 
adtni^^ihle lunh r the Muiditional entr\ pr<»vi^!on hecau-e of its id<'0- 
lopieal an<l p^o^napluc lnnitation>. Refnp'es who are fleeiuL^ from 
fioti-i 'onnnuin^t j opnine^ or from countries out^nh' the Middle Ka^t 
are ineli^i!)le foi c<.ndiiional entry, and the parrile provi--ion has l»een 
ii^ed to a-si-t theiu, I'ahle HI prepared by the Senate .ludiciary Com- 
mittee, siumnai ize- the u-e «if the .\ttorney (ieneraP^ paiole authority 
to adnut refugee-, 

*' Ofip Drovl!<li»n of thf tUrni \«-iir H»T<) iN'tmrrm^'ftt of JiiMtl<P .\ppn'|>rlitt|.»r^ .\rt. I'tihUr 
t iiw IK\ 4*n \«t <»f n» I'»7h ».\pr»"*-tMl tlw ".♦•iisi- *.f Un- I'miKri'-is fli it tin* Att*»riH'\ 

ft 2 ip.ir tiPrM on»' |,r..\ i-l..n i.f th«- ti^*.H \»'ar n»7'» n*'p«rniirnf of .lii^tln- AuOM.rJ/jit on 
\vt iMiblW- nrtw »LM \M of No% U \{t7s iHr.M't..,! tlir \{roriir\ U.'iuthI t" '^/-^'''/'e 
•mrolr HUlblMtv <'rit»'rlrt to .fMhlo « Uxrav number nf CnfHlMMnMn r.futf^'*"* M'««»f.v n>r 
th«» thi»n ••«rr«»nt ni«Io< »iln«-*«' n futf«'<» vnroU- Drntfram 
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So«rc« U.S. CoAiriti. S«ittt, CommHH* on Hit /udiettry, S«iul« Rtport No. 96-256, p. 6. 

refu'^^*"*^'" °* I'^"*'^ f*"- admission of 

Withholding deparMion became of anticipated persecution 
Section 243(h) of tlio Immigration and Nationality Act aiithnri«. 
the Attorney (}e„oral to withhold deportaJirof In a^^^^^ 
. ountry wJiem the alien would be subjecTto persecution on ^unt S 

horized relief from deportation because of pWical persecution only 

L SKJblo r H T "I ^^"^ ^'"'^^d States and who 

\ct sSfon^4m r ?i 'V Ipmi^rration and Nationality 

Act. section 243 ( h ) was amended by the Refugee Act. 

P. Asylum 

toed Relatin^^ .^'"f*^^?*?'*^'* became a party to the 1967 U.N. Pro- 
tocol Kelating to the htattis, of Keftigees, wfiicli in« orDoiates bv ii.f 
erence, provisions of the 1951 I nited Nat ons Ton JeK Relat?ni to 
the Status of Refugees. The Protocol and ConventLn do not -SSire 
onuT"^' n r'^* ''^''f^'''^ ^hey insure that SSs wUhlJ the 

TwoVrivisrons : 'Tl P^'j"^''' "«hts anTpmteitSiSs 
iwo prcn ihions which relate to asy uin are articles 32 anri nf 

S,r?rr^''°^l^'-»-'^''^^>^-hibits fhe expiil^ 



ion, .^^^^^^ ^::^^::::^c;z^:\s:^ 

deportation iimfer .se-tion 243(h) , discWd 'aSrVvL„ the ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
rion Mii'u-d that the I mt.-.l Stat.-s . otild comply with its nrovision^r 
without having to amend the Immigration ani L iollity Ac and 
no_nnnied.ate change .vas made in IT.S. immigration policy or pro 

" M of J„„. ST. 1»52. M Hfat SH . ,m.nd.d h, the Act of Orf 3. 1»66, 79 Sut. 918. 
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cwliin's. Howf\ei\a 11>70 incident invoh in^Mhc ictuinof ;i Lithuanian 
seaman who was attempting lo (Miter the ( luted States \\a«- ^rn by 
many as a partiinihirlv dianiatic ilhistration of the need to estahlidi 
speoifie usylnni |)ro(0<hires. S<K)n thereafter, interim iii^tnirtions re 
^ardinir the handling of reqne^t^ for asylum were issued h\ the De- 
partment of State. 

In 1972 the Department of State issued a j)olir\ .statement repird- 
ing the handHn^of re«jue>ts for asyhnii. In U)7.'^ the Immigration and 
Xatitralization Service i.sMied regulations deNipied in part to meet 
obligation.s inijK)M»d hy other provisions of the Protocol repirdin^ 
lefui^ee travtd doiMinient>. 

In 1974 the Iiimii^rt'ation and Xatnrali/.ation Ser\ice issued asylum 
regulations as part of 108 of title H of tlu* ('(ule of Federal He<rnla- 
tions, uiuler the general authority of section lO'J of the Inuni^ation 
and Nationality Act. The asylum repdations were revised in May 
1979. The RefuVee Act required new asylum repilatious to he devel- 
oped by June 1, 19S0.'^ 

A*, Special l€(/is1afi(m pro riding fu nnunent vesidi ht aft f tun to rrfiufi en 
Of our fonrrefup'e prcM-ethires, ronditional entr\, parole, withhold- 
ing dejmrtation IwcaUM* of anticipated |M'rsecution. and .isyhim, only 
conditional entry was a ctuiiponent of the iiormal ininiigrati<Mi ad- 
mi.ssion proce.ss. As mentioned al)ove, refu<ri»es gnmted conditional 
entry were able to obtain permanent resident status after 'J years in 
the l^nitwl States under the special adjustment of status procedures 
authorized by sectKui^ 'l\y-\ (g) and ill) of the Immigration ;iiid Na- 
tionality Act. 

Refugees giunted parole may l)e admittctl for |»i'niiaiient residence 
under the general atljii^tmeiit of status procedures authorized b\ sec- 
tion 245 of the Immigration and Nationality A< t Jnit tliev must do so 
within the numerii'al li-.utations and other restrictions imposed on 
iiiiinigration giMierally, For tliis reason, s|MM'ial adjustment of .status 
legislation was enacted to enable Iluiigariaii, Culmii, and liidocliine.se 
refugees paroled into the I'liited States to \w admitted for permanent 
resiclence outsi(h» normal iMinigration channels. More recently, legis- 
lation Was enacted as part of Public f.aw 95 412 to enable ivfug(»es 
paroled into the Tnited States who were not otherwise eligible for 
such special refugee adjustment of status InMielits to be granted periiia* 
neiit resident status without numerical limitation. 

The s|H»cial legishitioii providing adjustment of status for the Ifuii- 
gariaii n^fuprs has Immmi previously noted (see page CRS~13). 

Dnringthe mid UHiOV, the Immigration ami Nationality Act di<l uot 
|M»miit the adjustment of status of Western Hemisphere natives. The 
Act of NovemiMM- 2, 19t;<i,-'' enabled Cuban n'fugees to adjust their 
status to that of permanent residents. Eligible refugees must have l)een 
in the Tnited States for at least 2 years (amended to I year by the 
Refugee Act). Adjustment of status is retroactive to the date of the 
alien's arrival in the Tnited States or to :U) months prior to the date 
of enactment, whichever i^ later. The Immigration and Nationality 
Act Amendments of 107<» specili«'d, in part, that Cub.iii refugees who 

« Interim mylum rftfulatlon*. witp piiWUliwl by Hip nitofT <lntf ami wph- y**;" 

utid A-ivliim eror«l»ir4'« F^mIithI UrirNtiT v 4r», N» l«7. .fun*' 2. r.»HO. |» .{7.m2 
»• Act of Oct 5. 197H. 92 Stat 007 

m Stat 1 i«i 
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«iiow.i«- lilt lie ( iiitcl Niitchiit Uictunoof tliiM-viiciiation fion. Vi«t 
.m.n <„• wU„ ,,a,ol...| into tl... r,Mt...l Stat., pr to . u^^^^^^^ 
liMKttt l,,.dlM•r..tl,,noftlu■Att<,^,oy(u..M.,•al.I^.fu^^^^^^^ 
Mates at l..a>t J >..a,s (a,ne„.|..<| to 1 yen,- l.y tl.o K.-fti^J" Vt an 
«l. a... fH-.nmn.-Mt n-si.l.-n.-e .tatus n-trom-tive t.. Ma - f l!;75 o/th^ 
.lato of tl,..,r arrival i„ tlu- Tnit.-.I Stat.-.. u-luch..v.r i. at, V.Mi st 

.Nat.onal.tx A. t s num.-ri. al linutatioMs. an.l ali.-ns an- .-xeiupto.I from 
K.- .-.x. lns.on ,,r,. iMons r.-latinf; to labor .c-rtitn-ation. ,,ul,l c dmrSs 

J-nit.'"l"<,'"";"" '*"'*"': " "'i'-"-^ ixirolod into the 

\ .1 . d .Stat... prior to S.-pt.-n.L.-r .$(.. to adjust tl .-.r status wit ! 
.t nn.u.n,.a "imMtat.on to that of p.-nnan.-nt i-.-si.|..nt afte r 2 ^ rs 

"^U-!l - t^!T- "''J."^""*'"' of-"""- I>n.viM..n of r.,lir 
.iH .(., .n_ Has of paiti. ular iniportan.-,- to rofu-.-.-s fron. the Soviet 

If s" ;i;'f;:::.-:' "^v, "(."v i-ro-.- p,.o^ision o.. 

V,.r KMr^ Hiphdity .late «a. .•I.anj.'ed to 

;i';;':-«as';..:dJ::i;;:'i isf;:*-"-- i-'-hi f-- .-i. 

n.e |.ro,-.-,hir.- fo,- withiioldinjr deportation l..-, an>.. of anti. ipat.-d 
K se.;ntn,n. and asyhnn. .lo not provide for a.hni.s.sion to , V'd 
Mat.... \\h,u |l.p.,rtation is witldu-ld or asvlun. i.s .^rante.l a mtl or 
Pn.vjs.on of tlH- In.n,i.Mat,on an.l Nationaiitv A.-t n/.' .i "d To 

/'•. U;,;.l.,ru>n hn,„„f;n;, n,i rrfu,,vr ndwissions 

i^/J'";,i'''L';'*^:'''';''' Natio..ality A.-t A..H-ndn.ents of i!»7,i i.„|.|i,. 
!v t;. i n ''V-""'-; '■"•nifr. ant ^ i.a p.efe.-en.v .Vst -. , to t e 

<liyo...i e.it.i.-s fro.M tl.,- \\.vst..,n Ile.nisph.-r,. p..,- v.-ar 

I'nii,; r';'"-;'',r: i""^ <ii^H..ss.-,i „iK>ve. 

1 ni)ii, .»., tl-.' .-onil.in.-d the Kast.-r.i and W.'ste.-.i H.-niisnhPi-.. 

Milt.-d ,n MM a.innal allorat.on of 17,iO(» for the eon.l itiona -nf rv 

fo'3 tii..' :r,'!r" '1 T"'^'-'" -'tivr^nuri l/'nU 

oui V. e. fs tr '.'-"I" f"";-'^'".' ^ i.i.-plo^n,al or ..-o^Maphi,- re- 

Mi ,.r ! . If'-.""^l>l»-'-'-^ .mi.m1m..-s had iK-en la.wly un- 



*;Arr r,f (),-f 2^ 1977 !i| Stnf 122:1 
!! fpf "I/^^-t. H»7M. 112 sraf 007. 
"AetofOrt 20. 1976, JK) Star 270.'t 
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I'nblic Ijftw 95-412 also established a Select CiHiinnssion on Iiniiii- 
gration and Refuse Policy to n»vie\v that policy and njake admin i.'*- 
trative and le;jislative recommendations* The report of the Commission 
is due March 1, 198L 
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I'AKT II. FEDKRAL ASSISTANCE FOR DOMESTIC 
RESE'ITLEMENT OF REFUGEES 

Tlie Federal (Jovpiiinieiit has provided imperial financial assistance 
tor re>rf'tHennMit of ivfujfees in the United States since the early 1960'8. 
the programs providing such assistance have been diverse, affecting 
only iwme refugee groups, the administration of assistance has been 
spread over a nunilier of ,'gencies and offices; and a -comprehensive, 
(oordmated approach to the provision of aid for refugees rattling in 
the United states was generally agiwd to be lacking. A major pur- 
pose of the Refuge* Act was to ..stablish uniform authority for a^ist- 
ance to all refugees resettling in the United States. 

former U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs Dick Clark com- 
mented on U.S. assistance jwlicy prior to the enactment of the Refugee 

Like our [mhcy on refugee admission, our domestic assist- 
an<v profTiani also evoKed in 'csponse to specific humani- 
tiirmn . riws around the world. The growtli of domestic pro- 
grams throiigli leiK-ated statutory amendment, has resulted 
»i a wide range of separate programs. * ♦ ♦ 

This individualized approach to refugee assistance served 
lis reasonably well in the past, when the refugee flow came 
primarily from a limited numfx-r of countries in any given 
vvar. Hut this appioncli is no longer adequate* to deal with 
the increasing flow of refugees from every continent. Wo be- 
lieve It IS necessary to have a coherent domestic assistance 
program that can iv.spond equally well to a wide range of 
< irciinistaiice.s across the globe, and to all refugees regardless 
of nationality. This situation cries out for rationality. With 
11 conipreliensivc refugee pohc^ we can better meet our re- 
sponsibilities to all refugees in a prompt and consistent 
mariner." 

The following section provides a broad historical overview of assist- 
ance provided refugees resettling in . , United States. The second sec- 
tion offers more siwific information on the natun> of refugee assist- 
ance available at the time the Refugee Act was being considered. 

I. AssisTA.vcE TO Rr.n'OEEs Resettuno in the United States : 
A HrsTORicAi, Overview 

. 1 . 7'hi' in i-of remrnf of thf primte sector 

One of the most striking characteristics of the refugee resettlement 
I)ro<;ess m the I iiitcd States has been the involvement of private non- 
proht voluntary ap-ncies. called "VOLA(JS." These agencies which 
accepted re sponsibility for the sponsorship and initial resettlement 

■ Prepsred «ut< .nt nubmlttwl to tbn Seoste CoinmUtM» on t)i» Judlclarj'. Mtr 14 t97U 
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nmlsof ^efu^,a»e^ coinm^' to the Tnitod Stato^, wen- tlio fir.-,t to piovido 
rtsettlempnt assistaiico and, for ti significant pornMl, were unas-^ist<Ml 
l)v the Federal (lovernnient. 

^ ^ivate nonprofit vohmtarv a^oncios assumed priniary ivs|)<)nsi- 
hil V for providing,' a^sistan(■e to refugees admitted to the I'nited 
Sti following World \Var II, with the rerognition and coopera- 
tion of the PVderal (lovernment. The.se organization.^ played a paitie- 
nlarly ini|K)rtant role in facilitating the admission.^ of orphans and 
nnaecompanied ehildren under early refugee admissions programs. 

First, under the Presidential Pireetive of HH;") (see page CKS-S), 
the voluntary agencies sponsored refugees who would otherwise have 
l)een excluded from the I'nited States under the public charge provi- 
itm of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1917, VOLAGS pro- 
vided assurances of housing, employment and financial support en- 
abling ivfugt^ns to enter the United States, VOLAGS were also instru- 
mental in the i-efugee resettlement eflfoi-ts under the I)i^placed Pei*sons 
Act and the Refugt»e Kelief Act and, over the couinc of these admis- 
sions programs, PVderal funds were loaned to the ageiH " s to facilitate 
n^fugee rcM'ttlenuMit. The Refugee Fair Share Law s|H»cificallv rec- 
ognized the role of voluntary agency sponsoi-^hip in its provisions 
promoting the immigration of *'hard to ivsettle'' persons. 

The private sector played a major role in resettling the near 40,0^)0 
Hungarian refugees who were accepted by the Fnited States after 
the 1956 Hungarian Ke volution. According to a report by the New 
Tran^Century P\)undation ; 

It is apparent from all available documents that rapid in- 
tegration of the Hungarians was due to the mobilization of 
the private sector in the F.S. The voluntary resettlement 
agencies and their local affiliates working in cooperation with 
l(K*al charitable and service organizations, led the national 
effort l>oth at Camp Kilmer and in coniniunities throughout 
the country.^^ 

A small amoimt of Federal funding was made available to the vol- 
untary agencies to help defray the costs of tran.sporting the refugees 
within the country and the costs of caring for excludable health condi- 
tions. At that point it was made < lear that such payments were not to 
constitute a prect^dent for paying voluntary agencies for similar <*osts 
in the future.'* 

After the T.S. Governiiient had contracted with voluntary 
agencies to provide certain a^isistance to refugees abroad, hut other- 
wise there was no Federal support for their activities. 

The old U.S. esiapee program (USKP). first authorized by the 
MutuaLSecurity Act of 1951,^- provided reception, supplemental mate- 
rial aid and loi^sil integration assistance to escapees from the Sino- 
Soviet bloi'k. primarily through contracts with voluntary agencies. 
The program was .suh.st^quently intc^grated with similar State Depart- 
ment activities into the U.S. refugee program, generally autliorized by 
the Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962.'^ 



■*TAft. iulU Vtdalft. David H North and Dftvid A. Ford Rpfuff(>e Rf'HettI<>iiif>nt In the 
V S Tlm^ for «» \#»w Fonix, WiifihlnKt'»n. Npw TranxCpntury Foundation. 1J»71» n .'i.' 
" Ibid. 

••Act of Oct, 10 1951. no Stat 373. 
"•Art of June 28. 
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Ilm \()LA(.> il.Hl,.iIak.'ti (loinrsllr ,vUi<r,;. icri,! loti mikI 

l'':"'<-"|''nt «.mI< i.nt.mtiU l,> uw.iu^ <.f th.-it o«ri tvsoi.tvk I„ th.- 
.M. v "I'h iIm; iHii-MN.. iriHnx .,f .vfnjr,.,.. f,„„, ( Wn.s 

<l..- IV,miliiMM,l H,,illl,. i:,|,i,ati..i..Mn,l W..|n,tv to assist in tli,' 
f>.-m..fi,<.tit (.1 tlic('ul.,.n ivfiifTc.. i.()|..il!iti()ti in the Initcd States. 

\MirM t i(" niAl tnas-iM- \\M\.. of tcCiifr,.,.s,.:inic tothc rmlcd Stat.'>,— 
tlH- Ih.lorlMn,-..in l!»7.-,-il„. l).-t,;,i-tnu-nt of Stat.., •ontniri,.,! with niiic 
xoluhtan afr, m M.> I., .•„\,.r r.MV|,n„n „n,| plariMn.-ni ,.v,„.n~,.s for,.a. l, 
ivtu^w iVM-tll...!. I n.lcr the oiiginal Icini.s of the contiart, tli.. Stat.' 

l>«-|.ai(MicMt afr ,1 to |.a> iS.Vto for cacli H-fufrc- iv^cttlcl l,v the vol- 

iiatai-y aKwi. n-. I h,- a-. nn.., ha,| th.- .oi.onMl.ilitv i,, p.-ox kA- i-ounxO- 
mjr at II... iv,vi,h..n .■.-nt.-is an.l to pla... tl.,- ,vf„^r,.,.H „it|, si.ot.M.t^^.^- 

Siiuv th,. Mai,. I)..|,aitin.-nt ha> ...,titinii,.,| to i„„vi,h. initial 

.«■>.'(( h.n.n.t .onira,!. to the V()LA(JS for In.hK.h.ri.-s*-, S..viet and 
oth.T ivf.i^,.,. POUI.S. I h,. .h.Mar atnouni of th.- iht . ai.ita .r.ant. has 

ln(l(x.hm('scan<l^!,)0 forotht.r rcfiifrw j^foups. 

I'm at,, nonprofit voluntarN apennes active in tlu- n.f„g,.,. j.n.l uii- 
f ■ <"K">n/.Mt>on.s which were originallv estal.lishe.l 
. MTx,. parti. nlar .■,.|ik,ou> or nationality groups, as well a> organiza- 
ti«.n. ul,„.h u,,,. .p,.,.,r„.allx ..>tal.l,sho.l to nisist ivfngeos an I ml 
frran.s. A vo „,„„r> age„,.y may have a network of co gregat o^^^^^^ 

.^as statr, o, It may have only a national ofti.-e. The voluntary ai^-ncv 

g.egat„n or other lor-al agen. y. or the sponsor n.av l.e a family or 
.<-s.l.lv even a single in,|,N i.h.al. ( noups i,,ons<,rshif.s general! v ™ 
<• -Mk l.e.t. Son... vohu.tary ageneie. Uive their ^nlls f.'.n.' a p r- 
n.nla .el.gions .jen.anu.at i.a., while other agencie.s are funded ..v 
<•onfrihiitingfrointl.epnl.il,. at large. lunueu 

(hersoas voluntary agen,.ie.s often work with the Department of 
•state an,l In.n.igration an.l \at.,rali/.atio„ Servi.-e. offio als o i, en 
fv ref„g..es elig.l.h. fo,. res,.ttleii,ei.t in the United State.s inilTo 
I , '.1 " l^T"' """"K'"t.on re.piireinents. Prior to iniinigra- 
tth^I-'i'i'ia S;;;'''^ "'•-^^-nts for refugee sponlr- 

U anoth,.r, an.l from to , a.se within the .same agenev. (JeneralllV 
NK'ak.ng ,.n..,itation to Ameri.an ciistom.s and to ti.e i-.fngee's new 
.•o nn.m.ity ,s on,, of the primary responsibilities of the hn-af s ,on^7 

..u . a . s,M>,lat,.,,, housing some cfegn>o of fintin.-ial L\,iancl 

|K,r^an.e a.s he is helping the refugee fin.l cmplovnient. Some offers of 
^ ...n..,ship in..I,,.le jol. offer.., hut generally the, voluntarv "Sncv 
h I s the r..fng,.,. find work through employment counseling, job de^ 
Nelop nent. <.r loh training a.'tivitie.s. Other .services i.rovi.le,! throuch 
vohim,n^ag.-nc„..s inchi.le e.liicatioii ..oiin.seling, mintal healtKrv 
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ires, cult urul h4M'Mrr>, hiltn^iial pilbltcatioiKs, interpret iiig. iinitii^a- 
tioti co(inholiiigaii() hrip with familv rtMiiiitioatioii prohlcins. Soww vol- 
(iiitarv aKi>iU'ii>> Uhm* dcvclopiMl s[)i>(Mal programs for partinilar kinds 
of n*fiigtH*s, ^iirli as rliiMrcn who aro nimmaiipaiuctl In* an athilt, or 
n»fii^<M*s with particular skills, -.lull as {Islieriuen, 

Soiiif MM vircs an* provi<l<Ml diivrtly l)y the voluiitarv ap*m v, while 
iu other cases the \oluntary agt n< y lielpy the ivhig«*ft take advautap* of 
puldii* pro^ranl^ that provide needled ^^ervioe.s. For example, a \olun- 
tary agiMity mi<;ht opeiute its own Knglish language training program, 
or It might help lefn^jees enroll m an Knglish class as a secon*! lan- 
guage program offered hy the i^ihlie schools sybteni, or it might utilize 
a <'omhinatioii of pri\ ate and i)ul>lii* [>rogi'ains. 

In other eoiintries which reset Je Miostantial nunihers tjf refugees, 
goxeinmeiit agencies often perform many of the fuiK'tions that vol- 
mitar\ agencies peiform in the I'liiteil States. For cxami)le, a recent 
(ieneral Accounting OWice sui\ey of tin* immigration policies of se- 
le<ted countries indicated that in Australia, refi»/»'<' l^'uefits include 
passage co^ts: fiiiuls to UkjiI agencies for clothing an*l other items 
for fnd<M hines<' refugees; social mm \ ires provided through government 
grant-. I ii!iemplo\ meiit l)enetit-, inch ding si)ecial additional l)enefits 
for newly arrived Iiidochines(> refugees: low-cost housing and food at 
gt)\ernmcnt hotels for up to I \ear; free Knglish-language courses and 
a li\ ing allowanee ft^r refugees taking intensive English; employment 
et)unseling: and joh training: a> well as medical heiielits/^'^ 

(*anada provide-. refugee> with adjustment assistuiw*', which in- 
rludcs money for f«M)d, clothing, housing, and such it*'in^ as furniture; 
medical care; and a^si^-tanci' in Knding a job. llefuge<\s may also be 
spon-.ored by oigam/ations or groups that agree to provith* the refu- 
gees with service-, and materia! anl. France provhles housing, medical 
a'^sistance, ainl ediicatitmal as>i'tanceto refugees whose < laims for as\*- 
lurii an^ Uunp adjmlicatctl. WJien l^^fug(»c status is gmnted, refugees 
may also receive emplt)yment training. 

I'lider the Indo<'hiiiese refugee propnru, where the involvement of 
\arious Fe<hMah State, and local public agencies was ndativcly exten- 
^i\e,at least in terms of expentlitures, the work of the voluntary agen- 
cies was regarded as crucial to successful refugee re.^cttlement. The 
\oluntary agencies played an e\en more important role in the resettle- 
UH'nt of refugees who wen* not eligible for the l>enefits of the major 
F%Mh»ral refugee program for(^ll)ai: ami hidochinesc refugees. Assist- 
ance from private agencies was j)artiMdarly important to refugees 
from the Soviet I'nion and other t'onr* fries not coveretl by the Cuban 
and Ind<«diinest' programs, in part Ixcau^ie these refugees were un- 
able to obtain permanent resident stati's if they were receiving public 
assistance. In contract, special adjustment of status legislation had 
been ena<*ted which exempted! Indochiiiese refiigpes fmm the {iiiblic 
c.hargo provision of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 

//. Ff'fff'nfJ hn^ffl n nii at in aHMisthKj n fuf/^'r n'.s( ffh'inrn/ 

'l*he refug«M' res(»tt lenient pnMcss is comj)lex, and a such, has in- 
volve<l the f>artici[)ation of a iiuiuImm- of Federal agencies, 

*• LT S 0#»nrn»J Arroiintliur offlro. Inf»rmaUon on Immluratlnn In 17 roiintripH . Roport 
to tbe CongrwH by thr <N»mptrollpr Omipml of th<» rnlti*!! HUiton. U 1250.11. Jnnimrv lOTJf 
WsahtQtftoQ. 1970. 112 p. 
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A ivpoi t «aMrc.-ntl.v piepai,.,! foi dmniv^s mi Fch-i al, StaU-. an.l 
I.Ha n.f.jjr,.,. „s.si.taiic... in accor.l witi, a requirement of a 1970 law." 
law.; I\ , snniinanzinjr H,,. antirijiaU'd .'XiK.nditun« of Fwieral a*nMi- 

r '"^^''''f "nticinatcd Fo.l..ral fur-Ting 

aff. . f ,ffu}r....s for hs<-ul y.-ar> 1!>8(>-H1. as well as tli.. vaiiotv ..f Fel- 
i'Vttl aK.-ii,-i,.s Hivoh (.<| 11, th,. ivfupr,.,. icsptt lenient process. 

TABLE IV -SUMMARY OF FEDERAL FUNDING FOR REFUGEES 
millions of dollirsl 

Fiiul ytai— 
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. _ _ 1980 1981 

inttrntttonal rtfufft atsttUncf ~ ~ 
Dtpartmtnt at SUtt, Aiancy for tntfrnatioful Dtvdopment 

w»|fition and refu|tt assisUiKf . 

UNRWA KOI.I J253.0 

Food fof PtKt . 52 0 (I) 

Sac. 495 F.. 55 0 55.0 

Sacs. 533 and 534 ESf IJ J O) 

Kampuchtan raltaf. J 0) 

Ptaca Corpi <0 40 

Subtotal.... — ; 

417 0 327.7 

^nJ»Jil U.S. raiattlamant -~- — - ^= 
Dapartmant of Stata 

JJiiralion and refu|a« assisUnce , ,^ , 

pffic« of tha U.S Coordinator for Rtfufto Affuri i ^99. 3 

Immtiration and Naturalization Sa» vice ' ,? ,5 

Sacurity claaraiKas 2.5 

Subtotal — — 

259 6 304,2 

Oomtstic rasattlamant sarviCfi 

Dapartmant of Haalth. Education, and Wtlfare 

»tfu|aa assmanca. ^ 

AFDC.., 524.0 5915 

SSI. - 22 9 41,0 

Madicaid . 10,8 17.4 

Indochina Rafufaa Childran Asttitanca Act } S 2*= S 

Dapartmant of Agricultura *2.0 

Food and nutrttton saryica . ^ 

Othar proirami. »26 0 212.0 

Dapartmant of Commarce " 2 0 2.0 

Dapartmantof Houstng and Urban Devalopmant - -- 3 3 

Dapartmant of iustica. 'f* 17 6 

Dapartmant of Labof... ' dJ '-^ 

ACnON 53.0 53.0 

8 8 

Subtotal. . — 

779,0 980.1 

Total.. - r.^^,:^ 

1,455 6 1,612.0 

' Thaia proirams are consol.datad m tha Mi|rat.on and Rafugae Assistanca Appropriation m IMl. 

..JI''i\''Vl!' for refugoe policy- and ussMmwv luis rented 

1 u-'if T'"/ cf >rat*., tho Uytxvimmt c,f IIcmiKIi, Education, 

and WHfaiv, and the I>ei)artiiRMit of Justia-. The mles of tlicso Do- 
partUH-nt^ arc di^nis.MMl below. 

/. Sfa/r Ih'pnitnu id.-^X major a.spet-t of the State Department s 
refu^ree, wc>rk i,s to pioviih*. a^ssistanee to tlie n.ajor international or- 
gam/at lon,^ resjmnMhh^ for refugees abroad: the Tnited Nations Hid) 

n^'"'"V?l'^^^'^'^"^''T l' international (oni- 

< (I('K(^) which are, among othei things, re- 
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^poiidible for the can* aihl niuintrnahrr of ivfug(^> iii t aiup^ rn ar<'u.^ 
of Hrst asylum: and thf Int4M'^ro\4>rniiU'ntal (*<«ininitt('r for Kuropeun 
Migrafiou (ICEM) whioli ^■^ irspon.Mhlc for melical Mninin*: in 
<'aiu|>s, and tran^fMntation of refup'<»s to arras of piM inanrnt n»M»ttU'- 
inent. Thr TnitrJ Stutrs aKo makes dinct i-ont i ilait ion> to aiiu liorutc 
rofn^r<M» {>rol>h*ins aiiroad tliron^h State i>('[»aitni('nt pn^^^am^. 

As <lisi nsM»<l m the |>n*\ loii-^ MTt ion of this n'[)ort, th«» St siti* Depart- 
ment has alM) h'en ie^[)ons|hle for |>ro\nlin<r supiicu-t to th<» major 
voluntary u^en('ie> for aetivitie.s ahioail and in this ronntry. The vol- 
niitun a^'eneies ha\e repn sentat»;«»s in the areas of fir^t as\him who » 
j>ro\ ide for [>nr|)Ohe.s of sponsoiship initial ^eieenin^:' of retnp'es po- 
tetitially iVM-ttlm^^ m the Tniteil States. The State Depai tment'> ini- 
tial resettlement eontra< ts with the \'()LA(iSto provide reception and 
placen»ent of refn^ee^ onei' tlu'V are .n the Tnited States is the Depart- * 
nient'.s only domestic acti\iiy. The Kefnpe Art of H^so [)rovided for 
tlu^ tran>fer of thi^ activit v to the De{)artment of 11 1 IS he^innin^ in*. 
fis4*al year lt>Hi> snl)je<'t to further study l>y the Piesident. 

The Department of State recent l\ nnderwei.t a reor«r:ini/ation in- 
tended to im|M. \e the plannin^r and cooidii ation of domestic and in- 
ternational refug ee pio^rnnis. I'ntil that time, the Offiei* of Kefii^ee 
and Migration Affairs (OHM) was ircucnilly responsihh* for fornm- 
lafin^ I'.S. refugee [>(»licy, planning and cooidinatin^ T.S. i-fn^ee 
efforts* en-iirin^ that refn<r**e <'oncenw .are inchided in the considera- 
tion of forei^rn ]Hdic\ and inmii^^ration (piestion^, and representing the 
Pnited States retranlinp refugee activities carried out l»y the Tniti'd 
Vation-^ and other international orpini/ntions. orl)y private voluntary 
a^euiies. If was through OKM fliat the Tnited States cooperated 
with ami contrd)uted to the I .N. Ili^h ('ommi>sionei for Hefn«r<*os 
ll'NTI(*H)^ t.he lMter^^)\ernmental Committee for European Afi^ra- 
fion (I(*KM), and the International Committee of the Red (^oss 
(K*K(*). ORM's adn.inist ration of refuuee ,*icti\ities was seriously 
criticized. .\ccordin<r to an .Vf)ril 1!^7!> Ffoii>e Conmiitfee on Appro- 
priatioiLs n»poi-t. 

rntil Au/LTust n^77. when tlie Hiirean of Human Rights 
ami Flumanitai lan Affairs (HHIIA) was ostaldished in the 
r.S. Department of State (TSDS) iinchM* an Assistant Seo- ^ 
retarv of State, tlie Office of R<»fu^^ee and >ri^ration Affairs 
(ORM) was i'onsi(h»red a tem]>orarv ])roirram and wa.s 
'^hifted ahont under various oflices with in tlio TSDS. Even 
though ORM has now heen a component of the Xow Bureau 
of FlRFl.V for ahoiit Do years ♦ ♦ ♦ management of the fim- 
mi«rraf ion and refup»e as>istance] efToi*t continues to he piece- 
meal, inconsi>tent, and undisciplined." 

In July n>79 a new Office of Refugee Proprams was established in 
the Depaitment of State, headed hy a director with a rank equivalent 
fo .Vssisfant Secretary. 'Hw* office was generally made re.spon.*^ible for 
all State Department functions relating fo refugees consolidating 
responsihilities previously ha lulled by .VID and other department 
offiees.''* Pearlier that year a C".S. refugee coordinator was appointed 

I' 8 ron^r*'n»i UcniNf (*»mn}ltt4>0 oti ApttrnprlntlonM Kor#*Jjrti A^iflKtnnrf »rwl R#*I«t»Ml 
ProKrnmx A|»|»P»i»rlHtlitn«< f<<r H<->irinifM. *M\t\i (%niffri-sH, 1st hi'hm , jmrt A Mnn«^*' 

nxpnt AnH A<imlnititrAti(Ut <>r thr ofn<f» of Hofugp^ and MlfcrflHon AfT/ilr^ WaHhtiitftori. ^ S 
Oownmi^iit I'rlnttTiK Offlcp. 1079 i» 1 
"Forrtitn Affnlm Miinual 'Mniilur FAMC N" HOTi. flnti»«l .lul> :n. Hi71i 
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at tlu« Stat*' I)<'iKirtnirnt to ovcim'o ail Hoiin'Mir uihI iiitt»rnatioiial 
icfii^riM* p^r)^rralll^ ( mm' Im'Iou ) 'I'hr hutvtiir of tlH' ()Hi(v of K*-fu^^'e 
IVo^^iains rurn'ntK also htvos a- tlio I)o|)Uty l .S. Coordinator for 
Kt'fil^rer Affairs. 

partiiH.nf of II(>altlu Kduration. an<l WVIfair (IIKW) Wvmw the 
a^^eiu v |iriiMaril\ n-sjionsihlr for tlu* (lona-^tic rcM'tthMiifiit as.>Uance 
provided n»fiipM»s v\ith the advent of a special pro^nain for ('ubaii 
lvfn^rees riif ( ul.an lefn^T pro^nam at IIKW lit 11*01 with 

a nine point pro^rium reronunended hy tlien-IIKW StMivtarv At)ra- 
hani Uiliicoir. I.atei statutorilx aiithori/.ed (M'e Udow), ItMal aj^enoie^ 
sliotd<l UsimI to pio\id(> a.>r,i'stan< e to needy refii^rt.c> tliron«rh exist- 
wvlfare pro^rmin-. ' 'rh,. Irulorlnrn^M* refn<r<M' a»i>tanr(* pro^nain 
<IUAP). patterned afrcr th^. (•jd)aii pio;riani. \\a< adinini>ti»nM| hy 
n K\V after its iiKM'ption i[) ii>7:,. 

lioth the Cuban and [ndo<hineM* refugee* pro<^rams were admin- 
: ^ r. d hy the Social S«M uiit \ Administration until recently '..hen a 
reorpmixation nio. t d tin* n'fu;.nM» operation to tli<« ()ffi<v of the Seere- 
tary. A ^p*M lal niatrhm*; «riant prognini for Soviet ami other refugees 
hejriniun*: in ll>7:» wa- ;iNo adinini-tt-rcd h\ thisollirv. 

Kducational a-sistan»r un<h r tin* Cuban and Indoehinese programs 
Hs \v( II as other special cdurational a^^i^tancc for refugees was ad- 
nuni^teiod b> tlu ( Hlicc nY Kducation within HK\V.^M)t her offices 
in the (h'paitinent havi- adtnini-tcrod activities that alfect refugees 
but fjo not s|HM iticall\ addie-s the needs of this group. For example, 
the Publii Health S-i\ice iiMMutor- over-eas health screening of 
refugee- M»inir>ir th<' CnitiMl States and examines health ivcords at 
iMU tsof eiit r\. 

Cntler provisjotj^ of the liefugee Act. all Federal donievtie refugee 
a-siMance anthoii/rd hv the act will W administered hv IIKWV mic- 
*v<sor agenc\.the Department of Health and Htiman Services (HITS), 
in a new Otliceof Keftigee He-ettleiiieiit. 

S.Th*' l>*'pnrfnh nf of Ji.Hfin'. The I><*partment of Justice's Immi- 
gration and Natiirali/atioii Seuice (INS) is the principal agency 
respon>.il)|e for enfoicirig miinigration law. and in tins reganl has 
participated \\\ the resettlement of refugees. IN> has Ihvii eharged 
with -rreening refugee^ ahroad for admission, srieeiiing them upon 
entry into the f 'nited Stntes. inspect in^r refnp-es for adjustment of 
status to that of perm:i;ient reside»it alien, iind natnrali/ing refugees 
who e\entuall\ <|iiahf\ to heconte citizens. The Jn^tice Departments 
Communitv Kelatmn>. Service is available to assist local conimunities 
experien« ing potential conlhcts U'tween lefugees and citizens.'*^ 

4. f^ffh r (ff/t Iff H soffit i/H, n imj, i nss'fsfoiirr. Kef 11 gees are eligible 
for and ha\c hem litcd fiom Federal assistance that istargetedgenerab 
ly to r,S citi/ehs in need. Su. h a^-i^tani*e 1-, a\ailai)le fnaii the fol- 
low m;r lirt-ncH^^ ;|Ilc| ploj;'! aill- a- folloW ^ , ' ' 

I>epartment of AgtiMiltuM- f*'nod stamp-. s, |,oo| hincii and break- 
fast pio^r^nm-. FaniiU K\ten-ion Ser\ h e and Fore-t Ser\ice Job 
( 'orps ( 'enter pro<j^i am-. 



S.'f 1 r'ih-« iiitiif. r'j--.r« \^ 
fff KailCidnli 
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I>f3pailmeiif of ( oiimieriv : Special loiiiiMilin^r luo^nai:! for refugeej* 
in Texas financed luuhT the National Sea Grant Program and Mi- 
nority Hll^ine^^ I )evelo|)iiieiit Administration. 

I)e|mrtiiient of Iloii.sing and Trhan I>»\vlopnu nt : Various low 
inconio liouhing prop*anis. 

D«»paitnient of Lalwr : Job ( orj>>,, CKTA, I '.S. Kniploynient Servict 
l)rograni.s. 

ACTION: Volunteer programs assisting in refugw n»settlenient. 

h, V.S. CooMinator for lUfntjreii Many members of Con- 

greNs, adniinistnition ottinals, and prrM>ns inv<dved in flir refugee 
and migration fiidd, had Udieved that t»ffriti\v ((Mirdination of r.S. 
refugee assistance activities had not In-en achieved, and that a new 
approai h was needed. For example, the Si^nate ( onimlttee on Appro- 
priations as.sessed thesitnation in l!»7Has follows: 

Operating under the direction of three major Fe<leral agen- 
cies ami through moref han a ilozcn independent organizations 
the r.S. ivfugee assistance etiorf has Uvome u *Vrazv quilt" 
a.ss4Mnblage of overlapping and fivquently coiiii)etiiig pro- 
grams that have resisted reorgaiii/.ut ion, central <iimtioii and 
ivfonii at least since VSl± Ongoing |>rogranis l>ear little 
ndatioiiship to i^stablisluul iicimI and have perptnated inex- 
plicable ine<juilu*s in the tyi«»s and levels of assistance to 
winch indiiidiial refug«»es are entitled ♦ ♦ ♦ the time has 
conn* not to aNs4*s> blame but to establish a rational and co- 
hemit refugee policy for the rnited States.*' 

Tnder a direct i\e issuetl by rresident Carter on February 2H, 1979, 
the |K>sition of Ambassador at Large and I'.S. Coordinator for liefu- 
gee Atfairs was establisln»d iu the State Department as a first step 
toward a coordinated I'.S. refii-ec etTort. The President ap|>oiiited 
former Senator Dick ( Mark iis tlu first T.S. ( NM)rdinator. The resjjonsi- 
bilitie.s of the ctM)nlinator wen» generally to formulate the overall 
r.S. ivfugee |)olicy and goaU; coordiiiatV T.S. dome,stic and inter- 
national refugee as.si.stance; rej)res<»iit the rnited States and maintain 
liaison with foreign governmeiit.s, international organizations and 
voluntary ageiicit»s ivgarding refugt^e matters' act as the focal point 
within the State iVpartnient for guidance on refugee atfairs; and 
f>rovide jK)licy direction to the Director of Refugiv Programs there/* 

The r.S. Coonlinator s position and resi>onsibilities were, statutorily 
authorized b\ the Refugee Act. The ciinvnt Amba.ssador is Victor H. 
Pahuieri w ho succeeded Senator ( 'lark in Dt»cember 1979. 

II. LwnsUMiON AM) PK(KIIL\MS AuTIIOlilZlNO RKFt'OEK 
Rl'^Sl'Trn.KMKNT ASSIMTANCK 

,1. MUjratUm ami Rrjmjvv AnniManre Art of *9f>2 

The Migration and Refug^v Assistance Act of 19«2/*» the Hi-st com- 
|)relM»iisive refugee assi.'^taiice statute, formed the legal basis for much 
of the State Department's migration aiul refug(»e assistance efforts as 
well as for HKWV Cuban refugee program. Tlie law was neither re- 

« I* H VnniiT^m ^^nnW rnmmltt««> on Approprtatlonti ForH^n AiiNUtflnri* uml RHatwl 
l»ro|frtimH AppropHntlon bill. I1»7J» Kep<»rt to Mi i oiitpMny li K \'l\m Honiit^ Ri*port *No. 
tl5-IIOt li5th <*MiK, -«l •^HM W}iHhiitgt<in. VH OiA^rnmettt Crintinff office. IJi7M n |2I. 

••Forelirti AflTtfirg Mttnuai OrcuUr. FAMC No. 804. ctatwl July 30. I97» 

«• Act of June 2a lims, 7H Stuf I J I 
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IMultMliior .i^Miificantlv aiiH ihlcd pnoi totlu- t imctuH'iit of fhe UffuLn-e 
Act. ^ 

TliH Mitrnitioii and Ht fuirt'o As.^i>taiMv Ad ^in-cifically authorized 
the iiMMnlMMsliip of tin- I'tuU'il Statt^s in flu. liitt'r^rowmiiHMital { oiii. 
imttw oil Kuro|«'aii Mi^rnuu,ii iK^KM) and loiitrihutioiiN to that 
orj^miiizatioii and to tht- I'.N. flijrii Coninii.ssioncr'.s oflirc. It aUo pro 
vidodgi-ncral autfiority for thf Fr«-.Hleiit to a-sist iffu^'i'('> tlirou/^hout 
t\w worhl if lie dn iiic<l it in tlir dt^foii.sc. Mvurity ur foreign policy 
inteivht of tin* I'nitcd Stat*-^. The ai t als<* aiitlhHiV.cd the ('..S. Knicr- 
genry Migration and HofiigiH' A^^i^taiR•^' Fund in U- hmmI for rt-fnget! 
ashiNtaii(« at thf Tn'sidriit s disnvtioii in eiiiorgcnry situations. 

Tfie authorization \v\v\ forth*- T.S. Kiiiorgiiuy Fund was inm-asfd 
hy tht- Kffugoe Art fioin $2.'> iiiilhon to $:>o iniMion. The original level 
\\as$i() iiiillion. 

Sect ion- 2{U) thro'i/;h of thea<t j)rovi<led tlieaiithoritv 

for tho Ciihaii refugiH' juograni. The aiith<»rity stated \va> Inoad 
ami iiirludt*d : financial ussistaiir*' to nmly ivfugces: assistanee to State 
oi hxal jM'oht, agi'iieies pro\ iding healtli^M-rx iees, educational s<'rviees, 
and eniployiuent training; and n iated services to suhstantial ininil^ors 
of refugi»es; transj)ortation to. and ivsettlenient in, other areas of the 
I'nited Stiites: and tlie establishment and niainteniace of eiiiploynient 
or refresher i>rofesNional training projects. 

Federal assi.stancc had Ihhmi provided for ('ubi n n»fiigees since 1960 
ami the ( iihaii refuir< c program had U^en a part of IIKW sin< v lIMil 
when the Refugee Act \\a< being coiisidenMl by ( oiigiess. As table V 
indicate^. over billion had U en ex|K'nde(l for the jn'ogram over its 
long life. 

'I'^Kli- V t'uhttn n'ftuftt pnafmm 

Ki.^-at ye«r ihli^-ritmK MiUionf 
xsm „ _ _ „ |4 1 

VMVZ . . 

imw no o 

VM)4 _ . 40.0 

- a2.fi 

- .. . 35. H 

1007 ... __ 45. H 

imiH ^ ^ 55.2 

mUl _ . 7(11, 

1^*70 . . . __ H7.4 

lf>7l . 112.1 

l^^'-i - - 136,7 

1973 ... 143.? 

lf>74 , U4.8 

107r» . . 84.2 

ii>7« — ms 

lft77 _ . _ 80. Tf 

ISrTH . 55.5 

l»7J> (iwtlmated), 57.3 

Total . ... __ 1.3Sn.8 

I im iufloH rrRniiflori iiuHrtrr. Iul> I S**pt. .'{O. 107r» 

.Snf Kf K -I' 8 Coiiifr»»Mrt S<-nnt<-. C'<immltt<>o <-fi th<> Jiidlrlary Thp K<»filiref> Act of Wt^. 
8 *ua ffparliiir ftflth r«iijjr<-»*<. Nr mpmk , Mat II. IJ>ii>. WnNhlriKton U.s Oo\>riiinciit 
PrtnUritf omrf. I97i». p .'iO 

Tlie long duration of the Cuhaii pn)grani was a subject of contro- 
versy. The cpie.stion of how long siM»cial refiig«»e assistance should be 
provided l)y the Federal (lovernmeiit roiild not \w easily resolved. 4S 
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the historj' of tUv pio^nuin dtMiion^tiatr-. A pluiM'tlown of tlu" ( iihan 
refiigH* prograin was aimoiirH nl 1)\ tin- I V[)ai tmnir of Hi nlth, FAu- 
ration, and WVIfaiv t\vir*«, in lt>7:{ aiul in n>74, hut both proposf*! 
phaspilowns su^|)<'n«h'il In'taUM^ funtlin^r was rontinnril hv i\m- 
llCVOi^atn nonf)ha>4Mh)\vn Ww]. 

Piiblir Ima *Ki the i\-n\\ y^tiv 1!>7> Lahnr llHW Appropna- 

tions Art, inaiipirattMl a iUyrHr plla^Mlown of tho Ciihan ivfni^i'c pn>- 
Ifrani throii^Hi fi-ral yrar l!>h:?. Thr pro^nani \va> in its mtoThI voar 
of Um' pha-.i'oiit whrn thr lu'fii«:rr A<'t \va^ hnn^r ronsidnvd hy Ton 
|l^rf»s.s. Tlir pha^Mluwn ratos wt'ir a- follows: 



1978 
1979 
19H0 



1978 _ ... «n 

1979 - 

1981 



- — . m 

IWZ 4- 

19H3 



rndn- the phaMilouii, the F^drnil (iovernniciit n'inilHii-s<'^ States 
(primarily Floinia) at tlu' phaMMlowii latr for tin- non-F<'*h'ral ^tiarr 
of cnah a>sistan<v, nuMlirul a^^l^tan^^• antl adnunistrative ^•o^ts pro- 
vided lUMMly Cuban refugee^ under pro\i^ior>. of the Siwijil SetMiritv 
Aet. Siirli n-inibur^'nient had rbaraeterist irally arrounted for the 
largptjt portion of expentlitiire^ under the Cuban propani. 

The Federal (io\ern«M'nt also fuovideil fuiuiin^' to otfsi^t the eosts 
of ediiratin^' ( iiimn n-fn^ree ehddivn in ])ath^ < ounty, Fla., under 
the Cuban refu<r*'e program. The phaM'down rate ajiplied to a 
has*' ex|K'nditure for edn«ation pro^rain^ durin<r li-ral veur ll>77 <»f 
i5l2,r»HMK)0. 

Tlie only a?^f)eet of the Cuban pn)^rani that was not ^ubjert to the 
phasedown \va> Federal nMnd)urM'nient for the States roM> of firo- 
yidiii^ inedit aid to Cuban refupee> rereivin^ suj)pleniental s<»eurity 
ineonie (SSI) U^auM* they were a^ed, blind, or disiibled. 

tlxpenditUH'S under the j)liasedown, which was eontinned untler 
provisions of the Hefup'e Aet, have Imtu i^stinlat^'d by IIKW as 
follows: 

TABLt VI -fSTlMATED EXPENDlTURtS UNDER THE CUBAN PROGRAM PHASEOOWN 

Cish and mtdicti 

lotil Educitwft MtdiCifd lutstanc* 



is? ^H'lSSS? *''^'S29 $13,000,000 sso. 925.000 

2i iJ'SS-JS l^'^ 13.500,000 23.794 000 

E - S JS'SS 5.629.500 14.000.000 17.070.500 

29.600.000 3.127.500 14.300,000 12.172.500 

The R*»fug*^ Art amended the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act repealing the provisions relatini; to the Cuban program, except 
for purposes of tin* f)hase<lown of the program, but leaving the re- 
maining pn)visions relatively intact. 

Br The Indochina Migrati/yn and Refugee AsHi^tajwe Act *^ 

The Indochina Migration and Refugee A.ssistance Act of i97r), as 
«niende<l, s erve<t aH the authority for the Indochinese refugee as^ 
^kct of Deo. 9. 1077. 

r H^JJi' ^® ^7 • »m''nrf<Hl by Hvt of Jiinp 21. Il>7«. 00 Stat 691, 

«?t of I )ct. 2H. 1977. m Stat 1 224. net of Oct .m. 1»78, 92 Sttt 20ft5. 
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siMaiH*' |>ioi:r;un (lUAP). I'lu. art iiiroriMHatrd bv n tVivmt' thv 
tonii^of thf Mi«rratH)ii aiiJ l{«*fn<r<M' A^-i-tamM' Art cxtriulm^r it^ an 
flionfv to Imlorhiufso wfui^vvi^. \ sv\mvii\v piirr of Ir^qslatioii with 
a riTiiniiatioii ilatr was onartfti for the JndocliiiirM' n fu«r,.|. 

proirraiii, m {)art to a\ onl rn'atiiij: anotlior ojM ii-ciHlcd loii^r tri in ivf- 
ii^vv a--i-tanf f piojrrain likt* i\w Cuban program. 

A^ ori^rinall\ «-iia(tr<|. tbr liuliM-bina Mi^rration ami liffu^^^V" A»- 
si^taiirr A«'t antbon/« (l :s4:>:i milhon for a^Mstanrr to \'H»t iniinTvM' ami 
CrthilMxIiaii ivfu<rtTv umler tlif tcTin.^ of thv Mi^riatioii and Kofn^M* 
A-HiMann* Art tbion^di .hiuv :jt), IDTG, oxrcpt for rxjM'inhtnrt's'^to 
rarrv out doint-tn assi^tana- a<*ri\ itifs wbirb wrw authcn izod tbron^di 
S4j)tvniU'r Vj77. Tiw act \\n^ subM'(jnciitlv ani<ihl(>d to imhido 
n'fnpM's from I.ao^ nmicr the antlionzat uni. 

Also nmlci tin- on^nnal fi'im> of tlic act, tlir President »a< iv^ 
quired to re^njiai K leport t(» ( 'on^rrf^s on expenditures under tlie 
pm^rani. 

The Imh^jiina Mi;rration and Refugee Assistance Act i)riefly ex- 
pired Ju IJ)77 resultinir m tbe disruption of certam refup«e a>-is}aiicc 
actiutic^, but was Mibse<|uentl\ extended on a [-vrar pha>eoat basis 
by Public I^iw A si^miticant feature of thi> le^^shition was 

that It -|H'cilically aiit liori/.eir Feth-ial riMnibui-s^Miieiit for the noii- 
iM'denil slian» of cash assistance pro\'ided IndociiincM. refu^rcc.^ under 
title IV of the Sm ial Secnrit> Act, as aiuen<|ed, which authorize- tiic 
aid to faindics with dependent <diildren (AFIK^) pro^r,-a,n, .,nd 
medical a-sistaiice pioxuled un<h'r title XIX of th -^^H'ial Secmitv 
A<t, wliHh aiithon/es the medicaid pio^nam. T\u nabled State's 
participatiui; in the linhKhines. refupv assistau v pro^rnmi to 
transfer refiip-es who met cateiroricul eli^il,ilitv re*piiremoiits for 
\b\H antl im>dh aid tn these on^n>in^r pro^nam- uhde still receiviriL' 
h^Mjeral reimbuisrincnt for the costs of providing' rash atid medical 
assistance to the refijL^ee,.. States that were not participaf iu^r i,, the 
repdai Indcn hinese refup'c pro«:iam eoiild not benefit from the new 
provision. 

Public Law \)\ I i:, also jiuthoriz<»d $2.% million for special projects 
for refu|r«'cs to a-stst them in «rainin^r .kills and education neces>arv to 
iHMjoine s4»lf-rchaiit. This money was made available to State or local 
piddle n^^enciesor \ohintaiy ap»nries. 

The reportiiiir requirements in PiiblM Law !M-l^*5 weiv aincnaod by 
I uh ic Law , n:, to require that annual reports from the SocretarV 
of Health. Kducation. and Welfare submitted to Conirresw a. spec- 
ified in the PjT:, I^u by DtM-einber M of ea<*h year throii^r|, the phase- 
down pent><l. ' 

Title II of Publn Lau 11.% amended the liuhK'hina Miirration 
»n.l befup'(» Assistanre Act to extend the Indocliiiiese refuiree pro- 
pam at the full fundni^^ le\el, suspendin^r th,, phaM^out ivquired 
under I ul)lic I^iw I ».\ but proMdiii^r f(„. the continuation of tlu» 
propaiiMiidv throiijirh fis< nl year 

The Indoi hina M ipation 'an<l I{<'fu^r,H. Assistance Act was extended 
through hseal \ear P.^M muh^r a prousioii of Public Law JMI^IIO to 
allow for the contiiiMatKui of the propam pendin^r the eiiartmeiitl of 
the Keflipv Act. 'I he HefupM* A«'t re|KMlled the le^rishif ion. 

Federal assistance for Indix hinese refu^'et^ ivs<»ttlin^ in tbo I'nifod 
States, provided bv IIKW siuee Il)7:», represc^nted the bulk of domestic 
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aasistaiice availabh- to n-fiigccs at the, tunc the Hcfiiji»'c Art \va^ Ix'injj 
considered hy ( ,'oiijjifsK. 
The In.kM-h 

the Vnhmi protnain in rho U^neHr^ it i)r()VJ(l(Ml. The major tuswct of 
both prop-ams \va> iviinlnnrt'intMir to Statics for la^h and niwlical as- 
sisrancero n(M«<ly rcfu^i^ivs. Tho most rctvnr annual report on rho Indo- 
t'him»se rrfiij^cr asM^tanrc propani dcM riU^N this a^M^ranrc. 

Needy aged. Mind, and -liNihh'd refu^^ec^ aiv cli^Mhlc for 
the Federal Mipph-niental MTUrUy inconic (SSI) program on 
the Name Im^i^ a.s cirizen^ and or her aliens legally adniitte«l 
for jKTinanenr iv^jdenee; Federal refugee progran'i funds are 
provided for any Stale supplemeiirary jmvmenrs for which 
Indm hinese refugee SSI m ipienth (lualify.' 

Assistance toothei need\ linhK-hinese refugees is provided 
on the same hasis as aid to faniilu»s with de|H'n(h'nt children 
( AFDC) for other residents of a State, except that require- 
ments relating to family coiii|K)sition are waived. Refugees 
eligible for AFIX ' are j>laced on that program, and States are 
i-tMinbursed thi-ough the refugee program for that piJrtion of 
the costs (aUmt 40 pereent on a national average) which 
would be paid hy the States in the cast* of noiirefugees. For 
needy ivfugiM-s not eligible for the regular AFlXNir SSl pro- 
gram, full Federal reimburstMiieiit is provided to States 
thnuigh the refugee program; assistance to such refugees is 
based on the same income limitatiiuis and pavuient levels as 
apply ma State's A FIX' program. 

Full Federal funding is similarly provided for medical as- 
sisUnce to needy refugee^. For refugees eligible for a State's 
regular medicaid program, the refugee jH'ogram reiinburM»s 
what would noi mally the State shaiv of costs (about 44 per- 
cent on a national average). For other needy refugi'es. the 
refugee prognim it.stdf reimbui-ses the full cost of medical as- 
sistance. To Ih» eligible for medical a.ssistance, a refugee inu.st 

gjnerally meet the same Hnancial requirements as apply in a 
_ tate's medicaid program. 

Needy refugees are also eligible for f(M)d stamps on the 
same basis as nonrefugees; however, no special funding is pro^ 
vided through the i-efugee program for this purjiose.*'* 
The Ind(Khiiies4» ivfum^(» assi.stanct* program also provided funds 
for spccMal pn)jects in the areas of Kuglish language training, em- 
ployment .services, mental health, and others to facilitate the adjust- 
inent of th(» IndmhuKvso refugee.s resc^ttling hci-e under the Indo- 
cninese refugee assistance program. 

Sxjial .services for refugees were provided through the State's title 
AX Social Security Act nlaii. Recently, special purclase-of-service 
agreements Iirvo Ikmmi made available for biwial i*efuiree social serv- 
ice nlans. 

1 ^\"*[*^^*J"P^,"J***> refugee children wei-c^ cared for thmugh State and 
local child welfare stnicture.s nnder the Indochinese refugee program. 
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chmose iHufri'i' tt.sM^tan.T prop-,,!,, tliioii^r|, fi;,,,i y.„, i,,7;, 

Tabi,k VII -IIKW oblmtumH under Indnrhma Migration and Rrfugrr 

««'•'• Ic/ lhn,u</h Itftral year 11)77 
Social SH iirity AdmlnlHtnitlon 

''r^;::..^^ 'iJlt'J^;"''^^^^^^ 

JOg jjjjj 

Total 

171. 750. 493 

( >fflce of Miicatioii ~ 

UnKuage tralnl.,K mul cultural orientation at nwi>tioi. centers 1 4tw wk, 

"^ti^faBen^Vr'''""'^^ ''"'"''''^ 
Adult education (frant's'to !Statt-s I 'I J^' 

(enter for Ai.|,i...,i unKuiHtios. 

„ eOl'^ation twhnical assUtance centers ^ 

'"'r.'jn^i:!:^:;^,.;/-'^^^^ "^-"^ 

AdmiiiiHtration of proicram aOO 000 

Total _ *^ 

— 25^05,507 

Henltli ohliffationH . ""■ 
l'ul)lic Health Servuv 

Care in l»HS facilities , 

Contract nMHlmil care — ».+*N42« 

Other ex|)en8('s 1*75.096 

Subtotal ^ _ "\ " VM,3m 
Center for IMseas. Contn,n7n,munizanmi*ra;ur;;^r*:;:nh;s::::: "'S^^^ 
Health Re*^urc4'H AchninintraUon : " 
I Ijysicians retraininK 

IVntiHtH n-traininir 1,21M. 198 

36t), 136 

Subtotal ■ 

1,660.334 

Total . 

^4^830^505 

Total ohli^fationH 

th<* <^mjfre,« of the ilEW K?fnIre.Va;k f'o J^^^ 20. 1!>70 And. Report to 

i-'ifttstanrr irt, flnval yvar J97S 

'"nvcTo^U «nrt a..u.ini.srr„. 

$t00,i>24.r)86 

SiHH ia I project s - 

« .IS";™';:!'.' p-i-'--- - 7.2o...o«. 

2.800.000 

Total . 

Feih-nil a^hninistrtitioii and (rin.orKfVvhes 

rvices 1,442.890 

Total ohlii^atlonH. _ 
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Tabuc IX. — UEW obUyationH undvr Indochina Migratioti and Hefuytv Assistance 



Act, fiscal year 1919 

l'\inding to States : ThQu»and$ 

Cash anslstance _^ $01, 570 

Medical awjistaiui -- 34,153 

Social -^ervirvs , - Hb, TkiT 

Administrative iost8 - 11.140 



Subtotal. Stat<»s„ .._ i;i7,420 

H(>ftltli Servii en AdiuiniHtration for inedica! scrvi(T» l.'iO 

SiMM'ial projtM ts for cmployuicnt/tratninK and mentnl hi'aitli 7. 41»H 

FfHleraily aduiiiilHtcn'd supptcmeiitai Si*curity iaeoini* < SSI ) State 
HUpiii<'mentation -~ 2,877 



Total <rf)ii|fatioiis . . 147.1)45 

I^aiMinic ... 6 

- • 

T<»tal appropriation _ - 147. U51 



HovncK US DepartDietit of Hffilth. EilucHtitJii. uihI Wflfarf (iHir** of Kefua-e*- AlfalrH 
KeiMirt to th«» t'ooKress ItiM<M*liliic?ir Refust'H AntilHtanoe Pr«>:rnni. Pet* Jl. JU7U 

liNlfn'hlnif Ixeiiujet Child irn AHsi^tunce Act of 1070*^ 
The Iiulocliiim Kefu^ee diildren A.ssistaiice Act of 1J>7H authorizetl 
|»ayn^ent»^ to State ediicat ioiki i a^eiR'ie*^ for the costs iii<'nrio<l hy State 
and hxal (Mhhat loiial afjeiicie^ |ii'()\i(ling o<hication for fii(lo(luiieM» 
refugee eiiihlreii. Tlie. act alsi> authorized ^rant,^ for special mhilt edu- 
cation pro^rain^ for IiuhM ljinese refug(*es. 

The Indoi luna !\efujf*'e ( Iiihlreii As.siMance Act wa.s pa.sMMl hy C'oii- 
givxs large I \ U'cauM' it was feh at that time that ivniilMir>enient foi 
edtK'at tonal <*x|)en>es wouhl not U* forthcoming under the tcMin-^ of th<* 
Indochina Migrati<in and Refugee A>>i.stance Act.^^ 

Title. I of tile legislation authorize*! entithuueiits for tiscal year 
hut tins tith» ne\er to(»k etFoct due to the delayed pas.sag<» of tfie h'gi.sla- 
tton. 

Title II of the original lcgi>latiou. applying to the fiscal year 
tran'^it^on period and tiscal y<*ar 1977, authorize*! entitle<l payments to 
-^< hool di->trict> of np to ^ivUX) per refugee child to 17 year^ old, up to 
Km) children or 1 percent of the total enrollment in each M'hool distri<*t. 
wliK'hever \va> les>; in additi<m, $<)0*) was authorized for each In<lo- 
eluiie.se refugee child in excess of 100 students per .school <listrict or 
1 percent of total enrollment, whichever was less. States could receive 
up to ! pen <Mit of their entitlement for administration of the grants. 

Title ni of the Indochina Refugee Children Assistan<*e Act 
amended the Adult Kducation A< t antliorizing the C(>nuni.s.sioner of 
Kdu^ atiou to provide grant^^ to State and local e<!ucational agiMici(»s 
for OjHu ating adult (Mlucation programs for Tndochinese refug<»e,s. 

Title II was ext«Mi(led tiirough fiscal year lJ)ftl hy the Education 
Amendments of n)7>^. These amendments provided entitlements at a 
rate, up to ifvf.Vi per refugee cliihl paroled into the United States aft<*r 
January 1, 1977. Funds for the adi!iinistratiou of the program by 
State.s wa.s raised to percent of the State s entitlement. Title III also 
was originally to ex |) ire at the end of fi.scal year 1977 and was extended 
through fisi^al year I9K3 hy the Kdiication Ametidnients of 1978. 



» Act of Sept. 10. 1076. 90 Htat. 1225 

"IT.S. CoojCTMK. Iloune Coniinltt«^ on Kducatlon unci l^bor Indorhlna Ri»fuire<» Child rra 
AwiUtmnpp Art of 1075 . rnwirt to nc^rompmi:, Il.l{. 7R»7. JHth f'oiiKreti». tJit MmH., Wanh- 
IttKton. r.M. Oovernment PrlntlnK Office 1075, p. 4 (94th CoDfrfUM. Itt tMs. Route 
Report No. 94-719). 
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/r """\''l'l"o.I"iute.| to it„i,le.n'.nt title II. Thi; „1- 
111^' ..^,.„t,mlly ina.l.. avuAahlo thioug) fi.M-al year 107s Th/ 'a ' 

a<l«k,Hiumt,o,,grants,,n<hTtitleIIIoftheS 

.I'liosira^iTn 

i.mvirl.wi . I ■ ■ , ''^ education proprain>, were 

pi m 1.1, (1 !^:.' , „„||,„„ ,„„|,.,. legislation. 

ti<.n T .Milw", " '"l™'"i«tered by the Dcpartn.ent of Educa- 

of ISS ' "'"'"^"'^ ^'^^ ''"^""ty «f the Re^fTie Act 

/A for Soviets and other refugees 

ttuthoH^w/'tn' Authorization Act, Public I^w 95-426- 

siin.ivi ♦A^ a (lollai for dollar inatchiiiff bas s. It waq 

ance o" S low „> t'l progra,„ ,vhich provided ass^ 

ft w,us.'xi S Lr^^^^ provided by public agencies, 

grarn would 1-. f m.. ?- « ^ '■^^"gee^s „ be served by thU pro- 

trai.ungar,.lenM,l,,v,„,.,,t,.ounseIing ' ^^"^''^^ language 

.u'";:r"f'\-S:b:^;:!^t^r. regard«l a. „rv beo^u. the 

refugees. ^ " '"^"'^^'^l as.sistance, Indochine^ 



" Pilhllr Uw M 112.'? 
"A<-t of Oct. 7 1»7« 
"Art of Oct. 18. 1978 
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This program has rontinued under the authority of the Refugee Act, 
primarily for the resettlement of Soviet refugee.s. In fiscal year 1979, 
§28 million was obligatinl for the progi'am and $20 million was made 
available for fiscal year 1980. 

Funds are dist.rihute<l in the form of grants made under contracts be- 
tween mis and pai-ticipating voluntary agencies. Voluntarv agencies 
with Depai-tment of State reception and placement contracts were 
<"hosen by IIP^W to rec^Mve the additional Federal assistance under 
this program. 

h\ [hffhtJ rt'crpfian and placement grants 

As disnismnl in the >extion on the participation of voluntary agen- 
r ies Ml refugee resettlement, the State Department contracted with 
major voluntary agencMes in refugee resettlement, to provide for the 
reception and placement of refug«H»s in this count rv with sj^onsors. 

Tahle X mdicatcs the evolution of these exi>endituivs at the State 
Department *^mc<» their inception. 

TABLE X -US DEPARTMENT OF STATE INITIAL RtCEPTION AND PLACEMENT GRANTS 



Indochinese Soviets and others 



Total 



Fiscal year- 




ns, SOO, 000 



S, 500.000 
30, 300, 000 
84, 000, 000 
89,880,000 



M, 000.000 
4, 100. 000 
8, 985, 000 
12,600,000 
13, 500.000 



15, 500,000 
3, 000.000 
9,600,000 
39, 285, 000 
96, 600,000 
103, 360,000 



19801 
1981' 



' Estimates based on 7 percent inflation rate 

Source U S Department ot State, Office of the U S Coordinator for Refugee Affair). 
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PART III. THE REFUGEE ACT OF 1980 

Conpross jmssed tl,,. Hofujri.o Act of VM) to provide a permanent 
statute i*'visin}r I icfufrec a.lnussions policy as well as aiithorizinjr 
unifom resettlenj..i,t a.ssistat.ce for all ref .jrces nn Wiufr in the UniteS 
States. I he lefrislation was intended to bo :in appiopi iate reflection 
of today s n.iim<rratu)n and a.^sistanci- |K>licies while Ijein.r sufficiently 
flexible to meet the repdar and emergent needs of the future. 

ra.st I .S. refufre* ]>olicy was often characterized as being "ad hoc," 
praieal. or "stopfrap ' in nature. Former Senator Dick Clark, 
I ( (K)rdinator for I{cfu|ri>e Afl'airs. u.M-d the words "patchwork" 
and "makeshift " in testimony lM^fore the Scnat*- Committee on the 
•indiciary : 

Until now, we have carried out our refugee programs 
through what is essentially a patchwork of different programs 
that evolved m response to specific crises. Tlie resulting legis- 
lative framework is inadequate to cope with the refugee prob- 
lem we face today. It was originally designed to deal with 
people fleeing Communist i-egimes in Eastern Europe or re- 
pressive governments in the Middle East in the immediate 
postwar period and the early cold war years. This frame- 
work still assumes that most refugees admitted to the United 
."states come from these two geographic areas, or from Com- 
miLnist-dominate<l countries * ♦ *. 

Until now, our refugee laws have hampered our ability to 
accommodate the demands for resettlement in the United 
Mates ill anything but a makeshift way * ♦ 

The combination of conditional entry and parole pro- 
cedures has become, increasingly cimibersome ancf inadequate 
over the years. In both the administration and Congress we 
have coine to see the need for a comprehensive and long- 
term policy." * 

of^tri'" ?^n«t"'- Kdward M. Kennedy, Chairman 

of the Subcommittee on Refugees of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
^.Tl! f <>ffi«-l» miuftsting their cooperation 

< naf ; ;''r"t' <-«niprehensive refugee refonn legislation. The 
>enator noted that lepslation he had introduced that Congress, S 
iilicy bSt"*" significant progress toward a new national refugee 

* ? ^^^^ reform of the immigration law deals with 

only half the problem-the admission of refugees into the 
United Stag's. We must also consider the proble) .s involved 
^jntheii- nwett lement in communities across our land, and what 

^^''tfJ!", ^S."?'?, Committee on the Judiciary. The RefBEee Act nt 19T9 a #u!l 
M°0%VW ^^?n"Hel;in?^'ef ^eSSi ' 

(36) 
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the Fecleral reiiponsibility is to help iii the rosettlement 
process.'* 

licgislation \\a> Mihsequ-ntly developed hy tlie Senate and House 
JudM^ary ( 'oniinittees in consultation with the administration, and 
its major feature was the t\\o-pi(ui<r<'d approach advcKated by Senator 
Kennedy. 

The Kefiijree Act was inti(Mlim«d in thf lH««rinnin<; of the OOth (^on- 
*^^reh8 on behalf of the Carter administration by Senator Kennedy, 
chairman of the Senate Jndiciaiy Cominittw, and Kepre>entative 
Peter W. Kodino. Jr., chairman of the House Judiciary ( ommittets 
and Representative Elijcalx^th Flolt/man, chairwoiiuin of the House 
Judi< •iary Sulx'oinmitttH' on 1 mini (^rat ion, I{cfii<;ees and International 
Law. 

The propost'd Kcfu«r<'e Act lepresented a niajoi amendment to the 
Immigration and Xationahtv Act. The detiiiition of i-efu^ee would 
be broadenetl, rcm<)\ iii^r tho ^ao^rmplncal and iileolo^rical Innitations 
of the ( onditiomil cmry proN i.sion. The nundnT of re^rular refugee 
admissions wouhl use to MKi)no p».r >ear. There would be provision 
for the Presiilent to iiu rejUM" thi.s nu'mlx-r annually, if neces8aiy, or 
in emei^Jfency situations, thereby -^hiftin*; the discivtion for large 
refugee admissions from the Attoniey (Jeiicral to the Praident. 

Also, the Kefu^'c .\ct proposed amendiii*; the Mipation ancl Refu- 
gee Assistance .\ct of Wt2 to Use it as the authority For temporary o ^ 
transitional a.ssistanc*" for all refugees entering the United States re- 
gard le.ss of their conn try of origin. 

When ( Vingress considered the Refugee Art it addressed a number of 
major issues. Whih' the basic .structure of the original Carter adminis- 
tration bill remained intact, there were some signilicant changes in the 
legislation after committet^ and floor amendments were adopted. Most 
particularly, the leM'ttlement assistance provision.s were completely 
rewritten by an amendment in the natme of a substitute offered by 
Representative P^lizalM'th ffoltzman, chairwoman of the House immi- 
gration subcommittee, and adopted in the House Jiidi'Mary Conunittee's 
Version of the legislation. 

The following is an overview o^ the (u ' elopment of the Refugee Act 
and a summary of its provisions The first s.^tion is a*! analysis of the 
most important i.svsues that aros» over the coui.-^. of the legislation's 
consideration by Congress; the .se.^ond M'ction i*^ a h»gislative history; 
the final section summarizes the pro/i^ions o^ ;iie act. 



During consi(h'rnt ion of the Refugee .Vet, the Congress focused on 
certain broati areas of eoncern. One was the numerical limits that would 
be placed on refugee 'Mimissions and con^Ktfiional participation in 
setting thes<» limits. Another was the administration of U.S. refugee 
programs at the Federal level and policy coordination. X final concern 
was the PVdernI assi-tauce that would l)e made av ailable for iv.fugee 
rtvsettlement and the duration of the assistance. 



"U8 Oon«rMii. SMi«t# f'otntnitti'i' on thp Judirlnry Tlip R^fuKPf Art of 1970 Report 
to Rrromimny S fl4:<. Sf»n»t*» K^^iMirt No U(\ S.'fl. »flth Cotijrn'HH, \'*t m»Hs Wa!<*ijl!i|{t«n. 
ns. (Jov«»rumfnt erlntltu' Offlcp. H»7t». p. a 



f. MvtTOR IssrK>s 
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The f„llou,,,>r a,v „f .,„.,.,(i.- ,„aj,„. that wre 

.1. I hp' /I it Ion. of ri'fiujii' 

As i„ part 1 1 „f ,1,,. r,.po, t, there was ik, sp,,.ifi, ,|c.fi„it,oii 

the Kefus^v A< t. Ahe,, chj^ih.hty f„r c.n.litional cut l y; the ,ef , gee 

calH to uli.-n. who (le,| coinmuiiiM,, : an.l seoiiniphicallv. to aliein wTjo 
fled ( om,nun.,st ,„• ( .M,Muun,st-,lo,Mi,w,t,Ml .ountm... of the ifidd e 

fn^ rvAr"' •"!'"";•"'>■."«?•■•' these standards Ucre too narrow 
tOMTve the iiee(l>,()f I .S. refugee policy 

As .ntnxlure.l. the I{ef„g,.,. Act proposed a d.-Hnitjon of the term 

refugee ' ,le.s.g..e,l to hnng the rnite.l State, into accord with our 

treaty ohl,gat,o..s under the I n.teci Nation. (Convention and Prot.ioI 

"fS wLv'"' '''"'"-^ ^''"^ '-^fe-^gra 

* * * any |)prs<.n who i.s outride any country of his nationality 
««r, in the case of a pei-M)n hav ing no nationality, is out.side 
any country n. wh.,-h he la.st habitually residedrmnl who is 
iinahle or nnwilhiig to return to, an.l ,.s unahle or unuilling 
to avail himself of the protection of. that country liocaiise ot 
perh,.ciition or a «<.|l-foun<led f.-ar of p.usecution „n a.coiint 
of race, religion nationality, iMen,l)ci^il.ip of a particular so- 
cial group <u- political opinion. 
Persons within their country of nationality are not covere.l hy the 
oVmtry wo .'n ' apparently l^cuuse t wa.s feft that flight out of •one's 
• ountiy would .•onstitute a certain proof of an alien's deserving ivfn- 

angiittge to the adnmiistration version of the definition, sijeoificallv to 
inchule ,H.rsoiis within tliei,- country of nationality as being Sh e 
to ha;^:ti;:.f i! In '^-f ••""""'"^••^•^'•It^-J ^-o ned foJthe ruit^.d sfa 1 
on Lr '"''''V""," ' "':-;f.' '"I'ty t" resnond to all situations of pers-cii- 
nT;75 af ^'^'^ evacuated fron. Saigon 

n.iteo"im 1?T tl"' •Jefinition l,y the Senate Judiciary Coiii- 

n uttee to incliKle a person withm hi^/Tv..s*r- »f ..atluiniiit v d.s 
pla.e,M,y military or civil UisttuLance or 'uprooted ™ " use of aHn 
tnjiy- detent , on and who is unable to return to fiis us. il of abo, 
rhe on.mitt^e felt that, the "arbitrary detention" linguage would 

v„ l.r 1 T Conunittee's amendment to the .lefinition 

m^lJiSrVh;^;^^ Tu ^^^^^^^^ -i^hin his countr • o 

I lafioi ality The ffous,. bill, however, specifically excluded from the 

wasoJeredte'Rel:- '/""""iVr ™dment to the definition 

was offered by Representative Dant." Fascell, chairman of the House 

I»7/"'h' i23«».' COD,re„lon.l Record. D.II, E.IUIod. r 125. I.e.. 2(.. 

"Scnit* Report No 8(V-25«. d. I. 
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Fnroi;^n Ari'an < *oinriiitt<*»'\ >ulM'oinrnittet' on I ntfi iiat lonal 0[MMa 
ttari-^, tlurm^; < oriM<|»Tattun of tli<- H<-fu^iu- Art l>\ tin- full IIoiim-. 
TIm' KaM'i-II ainriKlrrH'ht, u liirli ua-. a^mn'il hi, ri-t rictiMl '*u irlun t oim- 
tiy" n-fiip'f.^ to Hio-r ^jMMMtiwill\ dr-.i^natetl 1)\ tin- pM-nli*nt afm 
ron>iiIrnt inn with rori^n--. F'asM'll ai'giu*'! that tih- .Iu<lh-iar\ 
^ *oMiriii(t4*i»V Im'khI drtinit ion rn-atnl tlu* pot^'iitial for *'!<>ri^^ iin»*s <>f 
M*fii;;tM* appip an! - al 1 '.>. po-t- al»i oail who an- not i i-all\ irfii|;i*r-/* 
H«* sanl rhar hi> ainrinhnriit weMiId tak^* ran* of tiioM* w Iio woir ill 
t«*iHh*<| rn Im' . o\i»r«M! I)\ rhr rMinnirttr** amriMlmrnt, hut would no! op^MJ 
i!ir «h>or to "^1 oinHlir->> applirat ion* for* n'fiigrr ^tatn^." 

TIh' Miiifririh'i' rijinnnflrr adoptrd rlu* IIoum* hin^nap- for tin- d<di- 
nitiori of "rofii^^^iM'/' 

//. .\ /*///// /////// tftoiiHtm r» fuiff't' (Nh/n'-ssl/f^fus 

Kriatrd to thr »pir>>t ion of thr definition of rrfn<liM'> was tiir <pir^t loh 
of thr a tin na I niiinci i* ai hnnt^ t iiat wotdd Ik' piarcd nii tiirir adnn^^ioti 
lo till", rountrv. It wa«> o;rni/rd liiat thr lnoadrr tlir drtlnitioiL tilO 
^rratri tlir imnil*rr i)f alirn-. whoroiiid potrntialis cpiuiifs for entry 
into tlir I rutrd Statr^a-' irfiu^rr>>. 

or i^inali \ innodiircd, thr adniinistiat ion hiii provided for an 
atifinal **norniai th>w** of ."»o.ooo n'fn^^rr^ indrlinitrls . Tiirir wa^ also 
prf)\i-.jon foi a<liin--ion-. in r\rr-s of tin^^ nuniluM* f<ir a <^i\rn fiscal 
yrar ifa ninnlH*i ui'ir r-ial'li-lu d l»\ liir I'lr^idrnt |)rior to tiir hr^in- 
inn;; of thr fi-<al ym aftn lon^ultation with < 'on^rr^.s. At atiytinir, 
thi' I*ir>>idrnt aUo riMild r-tahii-li aftrr ron-^nltat loti a nundwr of rnicr- 
p*nr\ rrfii^rr adini--iun- ti) Im* availahir for up to a ^urrrrdin^ pj- 
tnont h prriod. 

Srtnitr and llou-r roniinittrr irpoit^ nr'^nird tiiat tlir proposrd 
.VUMM> normal th>w uouiii not. in fari, mrrraM* annnai itiinii^t at ion 
How into thr I'rntrd >tatr-. \ \u^ Ir^i^iation had rrdurrd thr Inuni^^ra- 
tionand Nationaiit\ \rt'- annual uorhlwidr limit on innni^rant vi^-as 
from :i!«t,tMM> to liT^KiMM) (17,t<Hi of thn irdiirlion was rrprrM'titrd bv 
thr rrpraird rolidilional rnli\ plovision). 'I'hrir forr, thr total IHitiii- 
^ration suhjrrt to miinrnral litiiits undrr thr h'<ris!at ion woidd ar- 
tiiallv ord\ mrrra>r [»\ ;injMM». Thr Srnatr Jndirinry Cotnnnttrr snm- 
tnan/rd tlir pa-l im* of tlir paiolr nnthoi ity to admit rrfnjr«'<'> whi<-h 
itidiratrd that an avrrap' nf 4U,<H»o rrfup'rs had Imm-m admitted an- 
nnall\ -nw r l!».'»t'>. 'I Ih-irfoir, it was ai'^inrd, tlirir would Im* no actual 
inrn*asr in tlir numiiri at ion thiw a^ a ir^ult of tlir Hrfu*;rr Art/*" 

Ni'i^iMi lln TM lwiti tii>,' !I..,J Jlidl'^^H^'V f 'nii'*ii'iU'*" *uld»»'s^l 
|M»trnt»d llirn-;i>c- m imilll^riatiOll fh»w if rxrr-^-, or rmrrp'Ury ud- 
tnissjous wrir aiitlion/rd. 

Wlirii tlir K*rtu;rrr \rt wa- ih-liatrd in thr Srnatr, Sriuitor Waltrr 
Ifuddlr^ton was pa 1 1 H iilarl \ roiirri nnl al>oiit tlir |)otriitial total im- 
mii:ratior< that would hr nut hoi'i/i-d l)\ tlir I^rfup'r Art. Ilr ^aid: 

* * * tiir hill * * * rreati'san ojmmi rndrd admissions pro^rram 
with littlr •'oii^'-i'es^ioiial rontrol. It also rstaldishrs thr prrrr- 
drnt of siihstant lally innrasiti^ total iimiii<rrat ion (piotas 
without drtri-mimn^ tlie doinrstir impart of sjich inrrra^'s 
prior to making thrni.'^''^ 

^Pisroll n-»nark> In Hotivi Jo riT'i. \t II \'2'UV.i 

ltui|illi'J»ton. Wrtltrr HrnLirlc* In SrihOo (*nt}i;r<>f«<(l<»nnl |{«'rnr<l t»;Ulv FMltlon, \ Uft, 

Sept 6. ii*7o p. s i:it>i:> 
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Ih.-.Sctiutf ii^ri..,.! t.,llll idli. M.llnrht l,\ SrIiiil.M IIli(|.||,.St<.li 

to "MiiiM-t iift.-i li„ al t|„. ,i„i|,„ii/.iiti..ii for a noimal flow 

of n.f„j:,.,.~. Aft.T that .lair lli,- Miiinl>ri .,f i.-f. a.ln,isM„ns 
woul.l H. (I.NTmiih-.| |,v ,1,,. PivM.lrnf affri M.nM.ltatK.n uilh Con- 
Kiv.s... IIh- .N-nat<.i uipi,..l lliat In- aiiiHi<lin..Ml «„iil<l f..n .• ( on-'ivs.. 
to M-.-M,liial.- tl... .in.-MK.ii „f !„„,(> ..1, iv^ular ivf.i;,^,.,. a.llms~loll^ 
art.-i- iv,-,.uiii;; H„. inoiniiH ii.lalK.rK (,f tli.- Srl.rt ( omim..i(.M on 
Iinniifriuiioii and l{ffuf;c.- I'oli, \. 

All uni.|n.lni.-it -inular to Snialoi HiKldh-lon"-. wa^ .l.-fralr.l dur- 
w'T 'V"'V; • '"■''■"> <■'>""""'<•'•■- '•onM.l.Tation of til,. K,.f,i,r,.,. 

; ' ' i"' anifiKlin.-nt olfriv.l l,\ R,.,,,-.- 

s«.ntat.v.. hI.Iu.-II HuII.t vsa> af,MV.M| |„ «Im<-|, minml tli.". normal 
How to 1(,4(M) after (iscal \cai l!tH2. 

An..tl...r aiiu.n.liM.M.I ,l..f,.at.Ml in tli.- Houm- ,)mli.",arv Coniniitt.v 
narkim woul.l l.av.- i,Mln.-,.,l tl,,- t.,tal \N..rl.hM.|,. ininiifri'aHon limita- 
tion of 2.o.UO<» Uy ,,„.. f.,r ,...rv lu„ r..f,.«..... a.li,i,lt..l .n ...x. ... „f 
..0,«JIH). A similar ani..n<l,ii..nt \va. .l.-f.-aL-.l m (I.H.r a. tion. < )|,|.„i«.nt. 
Im.l ar-M.Ml that m„ |, a -.•Ih-iii,. w.„iI,| for.,' a .•li.,i.v h.-tw.-ii tlie ad- 
nuNsioii. of ...fup.,.. aii.| imini;:iatu.n for i.uri...s.-. of famih unilica 
tion wlii.l, .,.m|MiM.I al...iit so jH-nvnt ..f inimi-iant a.lniUM.m. 

111.' .•..iif.-iv.s a;r,,,.,| to MinM-lliii;; th.- n..inial (lo« afl.'i li~.'al vc^.r 
l.Ks- a, i,rov,.|,..l ,n il... S.-n,,t.. v,.im.,ii .,f ili.. I,.^r,.h„ ion. Tli,.ir iiitent 
VMW that ( .mj;iv.. u-x „.« ti..- .|u,.,|,oi, .,f mim.'ri. ul liiiiital loiis agam 
U'forc that linic. *• 

"^Y'-of'^'- iMan. l, .■oi,„dlati.,n with ( oiifjiv.s wii,s i-n iiiiportanf 
u.-.lKMt <.f th,. a.lim-,sio,„ |,i-.,.-i..|iiiv j,r..|,o„.,| |.\ ,h,, H,.f„Ji.i, Act. 
I M.l.-r t!i.. oriKM.a u;.um of th.. l..«„lalioM. Mi. h .-onMiltathM, would 
a Jul 'V'l" "•f">''<»' '"l»'i-Moiis Im-voihI the normal 
f <.w limit of ..Hio a.i.l fo, .,,„.,«,.nrv a.l.ni.sion... th.-iv was pi^etv- 
di-nt for ••oiisultHlion r.-anlmg M-fu«<v admi.Mon.. A. a matter of 
rourtesy, th.. \llorn..y (;..ri..ra! ha.l .'onsidle.l with tJie .hainnen and 
ranking. m..mlH.rs of .S..nal.. an.l llo„-e .)u.l„.,ai v Comnuttee.s lllZ 

H.lllllttlllfr ,,.f||fr,.,. ^r,-,,,, p., I,,, 

IWaiiM. of th,. iniportaii.-.. of ..oi.s.iltation a. (lo veliL-h, for .on- 
gw^smnal ,,arti. i/.,ui.Mi in s..ttin;; ,efi,fr,.,. a.lmisMon.., I^oth the House 
ami N.mite anien.le.| th.. oriKimil a.lmimslrati.ni hill to .tatntorily 

V till 4:;!!; . .""l''"' "''•.--"l""i<'» l-'H-s. An aiiien.lim.nt adde.l 
t»V tlio .S<jnate Jn.li. iars < oinmittn' <l..s..rilH"l the .-onMiltiM in., i.m... 
e^sas"{H.rsonal..onta.-t In .|,.MfriiHte.| lepiv^.nlativ .-s of the I 'res dent 
with ni.nilK.r. of ti,.. .„n,imlt..,.s on tl!.. J„.li,.,arv, ' The ex..cl,tive 
hranrh r..piv>^.,,tatiw.s w.M-e re.|uiied to provi.le ..'ertain speeifie in- 
f . n.at ion as .|..M.nlH.. „, the amendment. The Senate ('onunittJe 
stated that It was not a.h.sal.le to statutorily estahlish a time limit for 
d • '-n . l',"" ''^^' ^'"•"l<l 1"^' "«> longer than ir, to 30 

I fh" " "/ I""""-' f"rll..-nnore, uouhl have to lx> 

tiefin.'.l in ..a. li situation U\ the ..(.imiiittee in vt.lved. 

1 1.-. .senat.. at'i- I to an am..n.lmeiit olfen d Uy .Senator Walter 

irn<Ml...t<m «iM..h ,e.pi.n..l the ,I„.|ieinr\ ( "onmiilte.., to hol.l heai- 
inirs and .s.si,.. a ...p.-n a. p.irl of the .-onsi'dtation pr.n.e.s. The S^ultov 
Mt that his an,e„d.M..nt would a~M,r.. the ,,arti..!pat,o„ of the wS 
Congn-ss m .h-..isioii. relating to refiig.v mlmi.ssions."' 

lIudfllMfon r^niflrkM tn tbr Senate on Sf|it rt. I07!i. p si2O20 
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The Ifous*' Jurli( ijir\ ( N>iiiiiiitt»M* irpoittMl an aiin iHiinont Miinlai 

to that addtMl U\ rln* S-iiatr Coihunn ji'M uhin^r (1,^. rfMiHiItariuii 

pmM\Sh. Major (lirrnt.ii.r. unr that it vhIUh] for ( abinct h-Nr] (,|hriaN 
to repre.MMit the Tn'Mflrnt in thi* consultation pHM-r^^. uihi that it v< - 
quiml that t\w -ulMaiitv of thr .-rinMihat ion Im' piintrd in thr (*on- 
gre.sj,ionaI Un-oid. biiiinir the .onnuittrc rnaikn|). an atti'inpt to m- 
••luUo a ie<jinn*iiiriit for a ht-arin^r aiid n'p.ut \\a> dcfcatitl. uitii oi»no 
neiit> arguing' tliat it u oiihl . tirnU'i-sonu.. 

The Hourne rlu,hriar\ ConmutttM' nl^o aincihhd the original adniiii- 
ihtration l.ill Ut ^|hm-iIi. all\ n-.|»iiif con^uh.iJiMii on \\iv allocation ot 
adim.s'.ioiKto irfntrtM. trroup- julnnttfd to tht- I 'niti-d Mat*-. 

rin- IIou>4* .liuin:iar\ (\»minit!»M' indiratcd tliat ii oxprctvil ilic 
I^iumI for roll hi hat ion lo Im- 1 nrf. I hi- intmt \\a^ rliat tmly \Uv rhaii- 
nirn and lanking niiin»rit\ iiimiUM- of thi- SulH-onimitt«M- on linini- 
^rintiori Ii..fupvs anti Intcinationul Law and thr full rommiu.-e 
Uf>tihllM« involv^.d in th,. |iioM-.- A- f.ii a-^ l hi- M,n JiiM.in of tlir inoc- 
<\sfi \\a> « rHH i'rrH'd. thi- ronniiiltcr M'jMirt -tatrd 

Although th** Comnnttrc AniriidiiK'nt (hx- not st-t foirh 
wliat a^-tion i^ inpnird to rc^nrluili' thi' .on-uhafion ]aoM->. 
thi- ( omniittri- Im.|i,.\,.^ it i^rlfai that thi' Adniinis! i at ir>n ran- 
not niov.- ah.-ad to admit ad.litional nd*ii;r«*«-- aftci rt»nMihn 
tH»n until ^onir n-pon-^- ha- iH-rn ivu-ivtMl fioni tl <on-iil- 
tat I \ «• ttn*inlM-i'-.* - 

1 hrro \\«»i»* ^«-\.'ral ainj-iidiiM-ht-, tm tin- IIoiim' lloor ronrcrniiig the 
o>n.-,uitafion |,i(hv>.. ( )nr M^jumn^r full Ju.ln iar\ ( onmiitt^v partici- 
pation in tin- pMKM.v,. ua- dcf.-at.Mi. Antithci ivqniiing a hearing 
part of tin* pn/<*cv^ ua-. ari (>ptvd. 

TlKMnost -lirnifiraiit anifinlntnit . uhirii \\a>ar.vp«.(l l»v Ihr Ifou^a^ 
provid.-d for a h gislatn.- nWo of n fngrr admisMon-.* h(.\ ond thJ 
normal flow. T\w sjMHiM)i of thr aiin-ndmmt, Krpi<w-ntati\o 
( arIosMiK,rlM-a.h -tati-d that tluM-oiisiiltat ion language w a-. •Mllu-orv 
alhnMnga {v\v m.-nihiM s to d.-ndr j>olh-\ al?Vri mg t hfcnt iiv Nation.*^^ 
KrproM.ntative Ifannlton Kid., the ranking imnoritv nHMiilH.r of the 
Hous<» Jinlimiiv Coiiiimttfc^ SnlM-onniiittr*' on Immigration, lii'fu- 
g»M..s anil InttMiuitinna} Law, siippoitfd tlio ammliiH ut, arguing that 
ron^nv.sioiial rom iirtvu.T u ith rxcnitivr hraneh action was apprr)pri- 
afo *N\ith n-.s|KH t \n \hriv iv.ju.'^t for a.lmiNMon|s| of refugees heyond 
fho.S4«sp(vdirall\ anthori/.'d h> ^tatiit.-.*^ Mr. Kish concluMsl that thi? 
< onstitiition .^ave ih.- h-gKli»tiv.. Knin-I* r^.^in^l o. ^.i- immigration and • 
that the amendment would rest4)re roiitrol regardinc ivfuiree ad- 
mission.**^ fe 

Kepres«'ntati\.' Ilolt/man. the Hoor iiuiiiager of the hill railed the 
ame.i.iment "ill e(Mi.ri v.mI." She argued that the legislative Veto woidd 
lmin|H-r the IVe^ideiit's al>ilit\ to make international eommitment^ on 
refugees, ami would di.srupt the \ .S. refugee program, po^vsihly wi- 
nangering lives."' 

tMV^HON tttUh J nnjf Nf h.... \\ .,m,|,u-f nn f S tUn t Print iim^,^ \Wt ?, |r,^ * 
I)" 20 19711 p^n"2•^7•^''''''' "''••'"•1. n«iU*IMIt!„n. v 

IN•^'20^I"f»"j!''|^ I^a^^^^ """''^ ertfiKrPNwIoaal Hocnnl Diillv K.'lUInn v IJ.i. 

laB^li^'w.^btQ'iri^*^^ ro»Kr««[onal Uer«M. DaUy KHItlon. v 
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pie roiifomir4M'<>ini,,iftetMh'let4^dthe|M^^ for a le^rislative vvto 

hut othm\is<* ivJai)?o<l the llniiM^ lan^rua^rc. ,v<ranlin^r tl,(^ consiilta- 
tioii pnwoxs. Mm. ioihvnmou on tho lo^r^laMv*^ \,.to was a sifmifi^-ant 
factor 111 till* rlos<. voto in tli*' I Foiim^ to arcvpt t Ihm oiifcmire ivport. 
/>^. F.ntry ntattj^ 

As iiitnxliKUMl. tli*' Ki'fn^rrv Act would have enableil i-cfii^rees ciiter- 
'"^ tho I lilted StaCfn under the normal How of r,<»,OUO to Ix^ admitted 
as lawfiii permarM'nt re-idents. 

Many eoininentators have n(,ted tliat a<linisMon for permanent lesi- 
(lenee roidd U> U'lieheial to refn«rre.s in a nuniU'r of ways. Admission 
ror iKTinanent ivsnh^iKv can <-onvey a s**iise of emotional security and 
aeivptanre hy the l inted State., a> well as a (le<r,c.o of hwral seeuritv 
that eoiidit loiial « nt ry or parole < ould not provide. A niunl>er of States 
res ru t empl(»yinent in <'ertaiii profe.ssioiis to citizens and aliens law- 
nilly ajiniitted for |HM inaiient residenee, sf> iMM iiutnent residenry eould 
expand the job opiKMlunities available to ivfiigeex Other econoniic 
benehts wouhl „n |udr eli^nbihty for in-State tnition at publie institu- 
tions of hiorh^.r edurution. In addition, the accpiisition of mTiuanent 
re.sident status is the lii-st step toward thc^ ai'qmsition of citizenship 
I ciinani.nt residents and c itizens fnav ako petition for the admi.si<m 
ot n; lat ivesuiiderthe Imini^rrat ion and Nationality Act. 

\\hih' ( hairincr iMsirin^s U-fore the Judiciary^ ( oiiiniitt^^ on the 
prop(,sed Kefii^rt^. Act. Senator l^hvard Kennedy eomniented on the 
ehan^rr ,n jMdiry that would provide refugms visas^ 

IIhM' an* tho-<- ulu, nuiv \vond<M- alxMit the sereeniin*- 
PMHV.^ iiixohed in i.suiiiir ronditional entries -that we may 
need that. lint irivin^r a vi-a and permanent resich^it statu's 
<hM»> m)t inliihit the l)epartm<*nt of State in screen in^r appli- 
cants nor the inuniLnaticm Ser\ ice mo\ iii^r to (h^poit indivii)- 
naK uho. f(M- uhatevet reaMui. failed to meet the sfrictmes 
<»f law Miidei the refu^^ee program, and other iindesirahles 
If <l<K*s not rhauire that at all. 
What It doe. d«> is ehnnnate soi.h* of the haiTica<les to eii- 
refu;.n.e> to UMome piodurtue meinhers of the com- 
nminry Foi example, a peiwrn cannot a barUM' in some 
.>tatev ,1 1,. ronditional e.\traiit. hut he can be as a perma- 
|H*t»f ivHdent. There an* a whole host of dilferefit prohibitions 
that ate M.f in Stati. lau.. It make, it inereasjnirlv eoinpbejited 

.UMLfldfieuk tcu.,..nu. (fo- ome in to iM^conn^sc^ff- 

Miirieh.nt W V are , (instantly in the situation where we have tu 
•^•r »;>;>'ij'»;t Hm m .tatu^ hy speeial le|rislation. That takes a 
pKMl deal of tune. |( really ha- very little purpose/'« 

tuY?l'tlI"t'H"^'**'rr" 'r''^>'''^ ^^'•"»''>'* Kennedy^ conuuittee 

>tahNl that they felt that mmis proMdin^r i„i„ierhate permanent resi- 
dei»e> .tatu- for i.fu-ee. would In* of "^reat hciiefit ^^specially «. far 
as eiuploymeiit was concerned/' 

Tlie provision for permanent n^idency status for nornial flow i^fu- 
p'cs nas lu t irieluded in the Ifou-e version of the Refuiree \ct The 
hmon ca le<| for the conditional entry of all re/u2^^^^ ^{^w 
n fup^^ sta us. Kepres.^,uative Mohzmaii, author ofthe House com- 
inittH> amendment, explained : xiuuse <.om 
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Admitting tlie i-efum?4.»» ah refiigeeis — iii effect granting 
them a new status— will allow officials to conduct better and 
more intensive screening prior to granting them permanent 
resident .status. In testimony l>efore the comniitt^ie, the At- 
torney General stated that he was not satisfied with current 
screening procedures and would support a status akin to con- 
ditional entry after admission/' 

The conference committee agreed that all refiigees would have to be 
in the United States 1 year before becoming permanent resident aliens. 
The conference report stated the intent of the conferees that the con- 
ditional "refugee' status should be viewed as permanent residency 
^tus for the purposes of interpreting restrictions in State and local 
licensing laws. 

use of the parole authority to admit refugees 
Attorney General Griffin B. Bell debcribed one of the problems as- 
sociated with the extensive use of the parole provision in the past to 
admit refugees: 

The numbers of refugees admitted through the use of the 
parole have become greater than was contemplated by Con- 
gress. This * * ♦ has the practical effect of giving the Attor- 
ney General more power than the Congress in determining 
limits on the entry of refugees into the country.*' 

Attorney General Bell has previously outlined other problems : 
I am not comfottable about the use of the parole authority 
m * * * sitiiations where I have exercised that authority in the 
past* Nor is this discomfort unique to me. Every Attorney 
General before nie, faced with such reque.sts, has voiced sim- 
ilar reservations because the intent of the Congress, in estab- 
lishing the parole authority, was to provide a safety valve 
for unusual, individual cases of compelling need that could 
not otherwise be met. It was not to provide the means to 
end-run the other provisions of the immigration law. 

And yet, we are repeatedly forced to do just that because 
the refugee provisions of the law are inadequate to circum- 
stances as we find them around the world and to our policies 
as a nation in attempting to respond. 

As a result we are unable to ^jive clear signals to other 
nation.^ abmjt ihc ^s^en^f-our »lMlity-t<v vi^t wortu refugee 
needs. We are unable to plan effectively * * *. Finally— and 
most regrettably — individual refugees are hostage to a sys- 
tem that necessitates that their plight build to tragic pro- 
portions so as to establ ish the imperative to act.^° 

Among the purposes of the Refugee Act was to provide an admis- 
sions procedure that would be sufficiently flexible to do away with the 
need for the Attorney GeneraFs parole authority as a basis for refugee 
admissions. The Senate Judiciary Committee's report on the legisia- 

jjJ^»»^».jB««^|^.^R«»*Pki In the Hotii^. Cooffretsionai Record. DiHy Edition. ?• 

*^IT.8. CopirrMt! Houm. Committee oo the JodlcUrr. Sabcommlttee on ImmlffrftUop. 
lUflKect and latern^tl^ftl I^w. Refugee Act of 1979. HetriOffi on H.R. 281(1. 9«t!i Conr. 
IftMM.. Itay 8, 10, 1«, 2a and 24, f979. Wftitiington, U.S. Government PrtnUng Offlce. 
Xwiw. p. 30. 

"TtttUwajr Mart tht Boow C«minltt«« on Uit JodlcUrr, Not. 2S. 1078. 
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r l^^^^^ '''''' a. nu.Mon. ^inr... thai ua. piopo^ed, 

iia^ HMMi iiii|>hMiM.|irnl Uy (.uMciM latlHT than . rlv dHiiuMl i)V law " 
Althoii^rh r n-N ,.M>v i.lnl ah^^narr mean, for rh«' a/liiusMoii ofm-ouh^ 
of refii^,M.s rhr a.lnuin^rrarion and Smar^'-pa-.n! n-i-sions of rh(' Hof- 

tion }ind Narioiiahu Art. .sp.Mikm^r for (he achuuiKmhon, 1^ S Vsso- 

naro AtroinryCnMH'ial MkIumIJ. K^^ansaid: 

* * * Th»- iKii'ih- authorit\ M^njain^. Ir thou^rht rhat in rhr 
furtiivu nia\ Ikm^.m-i^-mmI onl\ forrniK wn^T^rrnrv and indi- 
ndiml •.irnanon. \nI,(.|v ivfuir^.-s air d\'sixTarHy 'rrvin<r ouf 
foi'thr h<dpf)[ thi-.c-oiintr\.'> ^ ^ 

m IIot.M. Judir.arv Con.n.itr... arropt.d an annMidnient to the 
K.'t ipM' Art .pryilM-alK ivMii. tin^^ rhr paroh. aurhoiitv from heing 
iM'd to a(ln,.Mvti.-.v. ,n li-ht of rhr iiuw admission. luovi^ion. ni the 
Hn^hition. IhpH'MMrtion \\a> a- follows : 

'I ho Arroinr\ (inuMal may nor paroh- into rhc I'niiod 
>\n\i'> .-Ml alien uIk; a ivfu^o-c iiiih^s rhr ArtornrN (k'noral 
dWrrnurir. rhai <oinprlliii^r H-aM.ris in thr piil,li<. inr'nost witli 
n-|MM-t ro that paitintlar alini ivcpnrr that riir alirn ho 
paroh d into t\w f 'nir«*d Start- larhor than admitted as a 

IVfl|^Ol> * * + 

The IIotM. Comtnitfco ^roiioiallv had indicated coiuvrn ovor what 
was vie w(M I a-, a liUMah/od ivfnifvv admissions policv umU-r the Kefu- 
^ee Art, and this anM udmrnt wa-. a ndh^rt ion of thiis concern 

Ihe ronfiTeii.v ronwnifteo ar.vptiMj tho liiiiitation on the use of the 
parole authority. It dolaved the ellertiv,. datr until davs after the 
enaetment.ofthe h ^-^hifioii m, that exist in^. a<lniissions pro^nanis hased 
on the p.: role antliurit v eonid continue until thr ncu admission.s provi- 
sions tm>k elfect. The ronfcree^ stated their intent that the restrietion 
in no way would affert the ahilitv of the Atroriiey (inieral to use 
parole authority (o admit aliens who were not refu^reek. 

Tlie division of lesponsll,i|,t^ for refii^^,.,. resettlement atnon^r Fed- 
era ap-iHMes uas p*«ivmved hy some a^ liamperin«r the monitoring, 
evaluation and coord mat ion of refiip'e programs. 

iiie Iions' ,?u(ii, iar\ i omniitN'e s vj-isifui f,r }h<. j^ctuc'ec \ct aii 
amendment in the natnie of a Mihsfitnt,. sponsored hy He|m- itative 
Holt/m;ni, completely restructured t he domestic refu^cM' res-ttiv nient 
assistanrcelfoit. A key aspect of the proposerlt itle III wa^ the creation 
ol a new ofhcc within the DcpartmenI of iicalth, Kdiication, and Wel- 
fare He>w the Department of Iicalth and Unman Serviees) to admin, 
i.ster all major doine-,tic !is.istan<-c pro^rrains for refu^ws The 
committee felt that rhp office, which would Iw directiv responsible to 
the Secretary, would create a "hi^didevel focal point^'' for the refu^'oe 
pro^M-am and would promotp plannin^r, cwrdiiiation, ami accouiita- 
hility in the admini-riarion f>f refu/u'ee a>si.stancc. 

There were attempt-^ <hirin;j: the markup and on the lfous<. floor fo 
amend rhe fiou-c hill with the a(hninist ra( i(Ui lull's a^siMance provi- 
sioiis which had alie;id\ Uvn ad<»pred In the Senate. Thes(. provision^ 
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eaeentially would have authorized for all ref ugei-h the same type^ ot 
assistance that had been available for liidochiiiebe i-efuge^^h unUer tiie 
IBAP program, as well as have maintained the status quo concerning 
the administration by the State Department and HEW of the refugee 
programs. In his additional views presented in the House committee 
report, Congreshman Kobert McClory stated that it was unadvisable to 
establn>h any new oiKce at IIKW since no hearings had been held on 
the proposal, and since the administration opposeii it on the grounds 
that its creation by statute would be "uimecessary and inflexible/' Kep- 
resentative Holtzman, in contrast, called the assistance provisions pro- 
posed by the administration ''a blank check to the executive branch 
which says ^Resettle refugees in any way you like.' 

The conferees generally agreed to the House proposal for the title 
m assistance program to be managed by an HEW office. The confer- 
ence languai2;e did not require the office to be pait of the Office of the 
Secretary or HEW, in order to allow future flexibility for administra- 
tive changes. However, it was the intent that for the time l>eing, the 
Director of the Office should report directly to the Secretaiy. Also, the 
conferees stated their intent that the HEW office function under the 
^'general policy gnichmce" of the I *.ts. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs. 

A particular issue that arose in the context of the new as.sistance 
progiam proposed by the House was the transfer of the contract 
authority for initial resettlement grants from the Department of 
State to HEW. The major voluntary agencie.s, which had had a long- 
standing relationship with the State Department <*oncerning these 
CTants, op|Mxsed the transfer. W>lls Klein, testifying on b<*hali '>f the 
American Council of A'oluntaiy Agencies for Foivign Service, stated 
four treasons why his organization opposed the triinsfer: (1) a large 
portion of the initial resettlement grants was actually expended before 
the refugees arrived in the I'nited States, and there foi-e was an appro- 
priate responsibility of the State Department ; (2) the refugee activi- 
ties of the voluntary agencies would he lost within the massive HEW 
structure; (3) the natural constituency of HEW is State governments 
and the department riiight not relate well to the concerns of voluntary 
agencies in the refugee area; and (4) there lad l)een an unsatisfactory 
working relationship between HEW and the voluntary' agencies in the 
past as far as refugee resettlement programing was concerned. 

A compromise was reached on the que.stion of the initial i-esettlement 
grants. A transfer to HEW^ woiihl take place in fiscal year 1082. How- 
ever, the legislation refjiiired th.e Pr*»sid»'Pt to stndy tlie qiipstion of 
which agency would be most suitable to administer the grants and re- 
port to Congress by March 1, 1981. If, after his study, the President 
determiners that the HEW office should not handle the initial resettle- 
ment grants, he may designate the most appropriate office. 

Coordinating Offire 

Closely related to the issue of the new domestic assistance office that 
was proposed for HEW was the question of the future of the F.S. 
Coordinator for Refugee Affairs at the State Department. 

The House Judiciarv Committee's version of the Refugee Act did 
not address overall poficy coordination. The committee made it clear 
in its report on the legislation, however, that the Office of the U.S. 

^HottM H«arinfii, p 254 2Sft. 
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(Wdn.alor for Ji..f„,r,, Alfniis ^umUl .ontinuc. Th,. ivpoil vom- 

.1 la.Tl.r .lup i.a(...„r.„„(Ii,( uith any fui.rti,.,. tur- 
nntlv |M;i f.,i„,..,l In th,- I i.,t...l Stat,-^ ( •.K.nlmatoi foi K,.fii- 

'I<..-. not inu-ii.l to . i.M.n.^h in any way the ic.ponMbility or 

the ix-spoMs.i,, „y „f a.l.ninist.T.ng pioiriain. wh,oh aiv ai- 
re a, ly k-„.« a.ln..n..t,.ro.l by HEW or whi. h ar. authorized 
H thi. bill. Ih,. I .h. (•,K)r.liiu:torV mandate on the other 
hand 1.-, to ,(M)r,li,.ate tlu- activiti(!s of all Federal agencies 
with iVh|M-ct to i( fuf,'ce atfairb." "fctutR.-, 

agiee,l to wh,, l. r.Mnoved the Olliec of the Coordinator for Refugee 
Atfairs from he .state Departaient to the Exeeutive Olfice of the Pr:<s- 
uleiit. head.-<l by a .bn-c tor a:, opposed to an Ambassador at Large. Ms. 
Ho i znmn argued that the olfi.e in tlu.s .situation wouhl be in a U'tter 

I'l, .""'"m'i"""' ^'l' "V"^'^!'"' °f " of government agen- 

c-iohthan it would be in the .State Department " ^ 

m m ' " 1 ' I t'oordination. In a com- 

pioini.-,,. bctwmi the .Senate b po.sition and that of the House the final 

ReCf v1 ^^!'"r"'-v established a ( ..S. (IS.ator for 

ioM^ h i„Vr""' at an.l set forth bi.s func- 

t on^. It left open the question of the location of the Office of the 

llv^"r"n!;.o""""^' " '''""'^^'"^ ^tZliolZ 

i.lvise ( ongiess regarding the most appropriate location within a 
yearaftcr enactment of the legislation. uon »iuun a 

//. iN/nu stir irwffh iiirnfiiK.sl.shnur : Ihinithn 

refni^T.'^'. proposed that the eligibility of a 

Re ^^T'T , 7 "f.^'"^^'""-^' s»-n ices authorized by the 

w I n,l. I 1 T ■ ^ J"^/''"-?^'"" f"'- fl'*- limitation was that it 
would pie, hi.le the oi.eii ended a.ssistaiice that ha<l been provided in 

N i nfe Ju lie.ary ( onm.itteo. r..S. (\,oidiiiator for Lt^, AfTair. 

th td. ntnUn'T ; I ' - ^"•'^ arbitrary, but that 

the adminis ration felt that this was a 'Teasonahle point to stoi) " " In 

I'iS^riW for "'-"•"•"■V^V'''?' ^''"^ -asnSa?uflicient 

f:ndt::on";s;:-;:nc;;''r "-ibinty with any 

annXHialTi;''?!^'''-:' "'"''ifi"^' limitation on a.ssi.st- 

an(( to have it apply to leimbursement f(u' , asl, and medical -is-siat- 

Xed rse;;::;:!';r • nayakawa"::' r.;li rrLl 

ottci. da. s enate fl,K,r ,imen<lment jK.stponing the etfecti^o date of the 
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2-year time limit until October 1, IDbO. They nv^iml that the 1-vear 
transition period tliev pr()i)osed >\a.s needt'd for tlio States to adjust 
to the termination of a large portion of Federal as^i.stance that tliey 
were cmTently receiving reimbursing all public assihtanoe co^ts for 
refuii ree.s.^^ The Senate agreed to the amendment. 

TEb Holtzman amendment In tlie nature of a .sul).stitute as reported 
bv her subconmiittet* provided a 4 year limit on reimbursement for 
child welfare benefits, wihli and medical ab^>istance for a 1-year tran- 
sition period. During the full Judiciary Committee markup of tlie 
legislation, Repi-e.sentati\ c (Jeorge Danielson of California offered an 
amendment, whidi was ilefeated, to increase the transition period 
before the 4-year time limit would go ijito effect to 2 years. He pointed 
to the high number of Indochinese irfiigees in (Vlifornia, some of 
whom were a result of secondary migration and the high proportion 
of these refugees wlio were receiving some kind of iiublic assistance. 
Ms. Iloltzman opposed the amendment, arguing that the sul>cominitt*»*3 
had re|)Oit*»d a generous pericxl for U'lietits as coiiipai-ed to tliat whicl 
was proposed by the Senate. Tlie additional tran.sition year would cost 
$54.0 million according to committee staff estimates/ Representative 
Danielson reintroduced hi^ aiiiendiiieiir rn the House floor where it 
was successful. 

The final version of the Refugee Act represented a split in tlie dif- 
ferences bi't ween fhc Senate ana the House bills concerning the dura- 
tion of reinil)Uis<(l i)ublic assistance and the length of the transition 
period. A 3-year hunt was to take effect an April 1, 1981. 
/ . DowrHttc reHi ftlrih, nt annhtanvt : Pha.si dawn of the (Uihan program 

I nder the ori*rinal administration version of the Refugee Vet 
Cuban refugees who arrived in tlie United States before Octol)er 1, 
m<8, would ha\e Ihtu exempted from the 2-}ear time limit on assist- 
ance. According to administration officials testifviiig In-fore the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, these (^ibans would eligible for reim- 
bursed assistance under the pliasedowii of the (^ilmn program which 
was establi.shed under the \\)1h LalK)i-HK\V Ai)i,ropriations Vet. 
(^ubans arriving after October 1, 197m, would receive assistance under 
the terms of the new legislation.^* 

The administration legislation was amended by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee to end the e.xemption for the (^iban i-efugees, there- 
hy terminating the (^iban refugee program including all Cuban ref- 
ugees under the texm.- of tl^ Refugee Act. • - - 

Senatx)r Lawton Chiles of Florida introduced an amendment in the 
Senate to continue the plia.sedown of the (^ibau program under spec- 
ific statutory language in tlie Refugee Act. Senator Cliiles said that 
m the absence of the amendment, a.ssistunce for (^ibaii ref ugee.s, wliich 
had been longstanding, would abruptly terminate. He argued that the 
orderly phasedown had l>eeii agreed to by the administration and by 
the appropriahons cmnniittees. Fiiilher; SSI recipients as of Sep- 
tember 30, 19<8, would l)e exempted from the phasedown proposed 
m the Chiles amendment due to the dispi-oiKjrtionately large nuiiil>er 
of elderly and disabled among the Cuban refugee group. Senator Chiles 
stated that under Ins anieiidment this group was intended to receive 

^8taAt# HMrlOff. p. 28. 
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JuCr."* fV'leral .u,,,mr, a.^ I„„g a.^ tlu-y hvod. Soiator Kennedy, 
wa-. -.ubaMjueiitl V agiced to by tlie Senate 

aL'?ee.l'io'l'v',7'. u I'l'a-<l<'^v" 

I '""♦•'"'""'"t l'a<l l>een in milu.v.l 'urine 

he . „.|,,-,a,y 'on.n.ittee n.arku,, of ti.e legislation, l.nt wa. e ectecf 

ha< mviw ,r'';?'.''f r differently, an.l that the Cuba^. 

naa weived special treatment long enou.'h 

Ihe ronference ron.n.ittee aeropted the Cuban program phase.lown 

atte(,t««l the elo^e House vote on the conference report. 

II. LEOiSLATivB History 

tl.J H,,,?^oMn nV■""^'' r'^*'^ °* '^^."^••^ legislation wa.s in 

tiM Uoii.^eo. Hepre-entatives (lunnK the i).-)th Coni'iesH ny77-l<)7K\ 
KepreM-ntatue Io.|.„a K.lbcr., cl?:,irn.an of the" IJ^uL J ulidarv 
Con.n..!t*|e,s hubeonnn.ttee on Imn.igiat.on. (^itizenshi.ran nter 

S'Zl h.;;'f" ''r'"l'"' " ^ f February 2, iW "to lelii, 
nu. pro< (li I,, for the adnnfonni of refugees. HearinL's were held on 
»he leg,sla,„„. ,,. , „... -nlH-onunittee repo.te.l a cl,Ki . 717 

Z I'i fn'r'v 'T'V ''''^ '''gislation follow ; : 

behalf o hTr}j T "rb- i>' the 96th ConKre.s on 

n,^. „ I I I' iliafted l.v the Senate 

ami Mouse .ludicarv ( 'onm.ittees in consultation witi the admh - 

luuo on Man h 1.5. H),!». 1 1„. n„„s,p conipan on measure H H -^Slfi 
'■-'^ • chairman P™W 1 o.iino 

connn-n.- l'V''' ''^''^''''''f Holt.u.an. chairwon.an of t£ 

rV";; ^'' -^'''tce on In.migration, RefuKees, an.l L.terna 

A. Sf'nafe arf 'fon 

H.I'.T, ^"l' Committee conduct „ hearing on the 

; i, \? ' r*!^"*^'''' nnanimou.sly, and was ordered favorably re- 

K ss wi W^^^^^^ f'""'^"'' ^Pecificition of the consultation 
|)io((ss wit 1 ( on^jre.ss; new statutory prov s on relating to n«vliim. 
spem proje,-t, fun.ling for resettlement; a dLo U Zt on 5 X 

Ul an pio^rrnn p m^edown; and a re,,„nen,ent that re and 
•^."iNahon H. con. uctcl federally assisted refuse,, rele e„ 

n.K.a.ns. 1 1... . ud.cary Conwn.ttee snbu.itted the .;p,,rt n S I" 
totheN.natc.n.IuK lM. I!»7!» (S. Hept.Ot; j:,,;) ' " ''^-^ 

.S J-4.?, as amended by the Judiciary (Committee, was debated in the 
Senate on S cptcnd^.r (i. 1070 .Senator Walter I lud.ileM,,n." s thl^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

> ly!^%,lT^2<^^T""^^ t'o'Xf'-'H'on.l Record. ..,Uy Edition v 12.V 
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iliscfrnabU' oppoiient of thv j-oiiiinittiM'-icportcd hill, lie offered a bl<x-k 
of aniendnicifts wlurli wen* nnoppoM'd In the comruitttM' -|)<)n-or«. of 
S. f)4.5 and tin" adinuii-trarion. aiul were -iil)MM|m'nt 1\ a^n-ri-d to bv tlu* 
Sentttc. 'riu-,i» iitm i (inn'iits siuiM'tft'd thv normal fl<)\\ of .Vkooo ivhi- 
geesaft<-r fiscal wm ircjimrd (on^rn's^Kinal hear in^^s and report.s 

as part of tin* ron-^ulration piocr^^: and nMjuwcd any cxj-c-s nuinl>ers 
of ivfn^^oos anrmallv to hv of -.special resimn^ibilit'v" to the United 
Sttite.s. 

1 1n* Senate also a^^icrd to two major amendments in the area of re- 
settlement aSMStamv. One. offeied Seuator.s Alan Cranston and 
S. 1. Ilavakawa of California, pi ovule* I a 1 year transition period 
before limit.s on Fednal resetth-meiit asMstanee'woidd take etfeet. The 
'>tiier, offered by Senator Law ton Chile'^ of Florida, continued the 
piia-ed»)w It t lie ( *uban i efii^cc pru»ri am. 

Tile Seinite i^a-ss^Ml S. i't \'4. a> amended, imanimously oit SepteinlK-r 6, 

li. //of:^*^' action 

The llous*' .ludiciaiy Committe-*»*s Subcommittee on Immigration, 
Itcfu^e4\s arid International Law rondueted se\eral davs of Iiearings 
on ILK. IsU'i in Ma\ Durm^^ the course of the sulK-onnnittee s 

niarkup of the lull on Au^ru-r 1, the ehairwoman. Kepre^'fitative 
KlizaU^th Ilolt/man. intrcxlueed an amendment in the natui*e of a sub- 
btitute t<i ILK. 

Althou^ii tliere were a number of ^i^^nificant changes in the adminis- 
tration bdl j)rr)pos('d b\ Kepies<'ntative Ifoltzman. the major feature 
of I ler subst It ute le^i-xlation wa*^ its new pro\ isiuns authorizing assist- 
ance for refngro le^-tr lemi-nt. Title III of the bill a<l(led a new title 
FV to the Immigiation and Nationality A<'t cieatuig an office within 
tin- Ih'jiartmi'nf of Ilealrii. Ldn<Ml ion.* and Welfaie to fund an<l ad- 
minister Federal domestic refugee assistaiKv program.^. The Holtz- 
inan suUtitut^- also re^juned States to submit plans for refugee res(»t- 
tlenieiit in onh'r to n . eiw a.ssistancc. 

The Iloltzman amendment to ILK. i. .. * wjus amende<l by the sub- 
committee, but it,s mai<)r provisions were retained. The sulK-omnuttee 
a|)proved the substitute Ncrsion of the legislation, and ia\or»bly re- 
IH)i*ted ILK. totlu' full committee. 

The IIous4' Judiciar\ Committee held days of markup on the 
Ifolt/man substitute for ILIL JSlt;. Although a iiuml>er of aiiiendinents 
witend^ d to hunt the admi.^-ions pro\isions were offered, most were re- 
jectetl One >;irmfirant amendment that was agreed to limit tlie us<» of 
the \rrnine\ (leneiaT- paM)le auth.uity for the purpose of admitting 
refugee- into the Lnited .^^tate^. 

There were also a number of amendments to the aKsist4i nee n»*o vis ions 
^hat weie otfen^il. im ludingone which would have replaced M .. Iloltz- 
uinu*- title III laniruage with that of the original administration bill. 
.Ml of t la' Mui jor assistance amemlments wen* defeated. 

'Ilie Judu uir\ ( 'ommittee appro\ed ILK. tiSHJ. as anu'nded. on Sej)- 
tember 10. 1!>7!>. but the « omnntfee rejMirf wa^ not submitted to the 
FTous*' nntd No\emU'r!>, i . 71^ The <lela\ wa.s ap|)arenfly due. in part, 
to eontrovei^y <i\er the serpiential referral of certain f)ortions of tlie 
hill to the Hoii^e Cummittcr on Foreign Affairs. The committ^^e cluiir- 
inan, Clement Zahlo. kt. uioti' dudu iaiv Committee Chairman I^eter 
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Rodino ivhnqui.^hm^r ins ( oiuiiiittef's insist^nc^. on sequential refei iul 
for the sake of t\w expe<litious ronsideration of the legislation by the 
House. However, Mr. Zablocki re.served tor the futui-e his committ^'s 
jun^<li( ti()n over a^peets of refu^re«» legislation, and wrote: 

Since the determination of the iniinlxMs and kinds of ref- 
ugees t<) U» a<hnitted to the Tnited States are issues involv- 
mg l .S. foreign [)oIir\ roiiMih'rations, tlie Attorne\ (General 
w iW ne( eh.sarily have to consult w ith the S(»cretary of State on 
the^e matters. In athlition. the Coiiimittee on Foivign AtFaii-s 
will continue to exerrist* its jurisdiction with respet to ref- 
ugee matters nirluding the Office of the F.S. (Coordinator for 
Kefuge(» AtlanN in the Department of State.^> 

In response to t he ZahhH-ki letter, Mr. Rodino .stated : 

It IS evident that the jui is<lictional situation i-egarding ref- 
ugee legi.laiKMi i.> in mvd of chiriHcation and I am hopeful 
that a|)propnate arrangem«'nts can he made in the future to 
rcs^dve this dittirult proldem. In this regard, it .should be 
noted that the CommittecV elimination of proposed ainend- 
ment.s to the Migration an<l Refugee .Vssistance Act of V.m 
<hH»s not repre^'iit an,\ ce^sjon of jurisdiction over that Act or 
e\penditn;-es which are math- thereun<h»r.'*- 

Mr. Zal)lo<^ki als<) indicated that Representative Dante Fascell, 
ctuiirman of the SulMommUtee on International Operation.s, woidd 
offer floor amendments on the following S|)ecific matters which were 
of concern to tlu^ Foreign .Vtfaii-s (\)inmittw: (1) the deHnition of 
refugee; (2) the role of IIKW's new office; and (D) the authorization 
JiV"\ r'"^'**^'^'"* Refuge4i Assistance Fund." 

I he House delmted the Refugee .Vet on Dec^ml)er 13 and 20, 1979. 
U hile no strong opposition to tlu^ legislation, but a number of amend- 
ments were otfored to the version of the hill that had been reported by 
the House Judiciarv Committee. 

Representative Dante Fas< el|. ehairman of the House SulKonmiit tee 
on international ()|HMation.s. offered anumdments on behalf of the 
foreign .Vffairs ( V)mmittee which had Ikmmi agmnl toby Ms, Holtzman, 
the floor manager of the legislation. These amendments were: 

^ an amemhMl definition of '^refugee" which required a Pre.siden- 
tial designation of those alien.s eligible to Ih^ refugees while still 
within their country of nationalitv; 
—new language estalilishing the responsibility of the Secretary of 

State for n»fuge(» programs overseas; 
- an increased authori/ation for tlie TLS. Kinergency Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Fund from $25 million to $50 million. 
Another aniendinent offered by Representative Fascell established a 
new title IV of H.R. 2Hir» authorizing reimbursement for social serv- 
ices provided a.^\him applicants who had submitted their applications 
prior to NoveiulM^r 1, 1979. Although the amendment itself dif'. not 
refer to the Haitian applicants, it was specifically aimed at providing 
iis.sistance to South Florida for the c^sts incurred as a result of their 
influx. 

•J HMie Report No ©<l-«Oft. o « 
"Ibid.. D. 
« Ibid.. D. 8. 
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There wt^re two major aineiidincnt.s to iUv admissions provi.-,ions of 
the legislation. One n»du(u»(I tlie normal flow niiniijor from 50,00<> to 
17,4CX> after fiscal xcai 1*1h» otlicr [jiovkIcm! for a (nu-HoiiM* wio 
of annual refiii^ee admisMoiis n'tjur^tcd in* tin' IMcMdcnr in I'xro^s of 
the normal flow . 

With regard to tiir assistainc prov l^^on^, tim House accepted an 
amendment by Kepics« ntati\e (icoi^^e Daiiielson of ( alifornia to in- 
crease to 2 >cars tiie traiiMtion period before limits on lei-nbiirsm^ 
cash and medicai assistance took etfect. The 1 louse defeated an attempt 
to replace the Iloltzman assistance [jrovisioiis with those in the original 
hilt. 

The Jloust •.accepted Ke[)resentative. Iloltzjiiaii's ainendmeiit moving 
the office res|>onsil>ie for coor<liiiatin«j^ lefu^ee [)ohcv from the State 
Department to the K.xeciitive Olhce of the riesi(h'nt and roipiiring 
that it jjcaded hy a Diiector, ap[)Ointed by the President. 

The House parsed H.R. JhiOon l)ewmU«r2(), iOSO, ona rollcall vote 
of f\2H ^cas to 47 nays, 'Ihe [la^sage was vacated, and the House 
passed S, fhi:3, ameiuh d with the House [)a.sse(i language of 11,11. 2816. 
(\ ('(ynft'f'ence action 

A conference conmnttee met lo le.^olve the (ll^^erence^ l)etween the 
House and Senate mm^ioms of S. <'4:5 on Kehruary ID and 20, 1980. 

The nuijor [joint - of contio\ei ^y between the llou^e and Sen'^.te con- 
cerned the assistance pro\ iMons. The conferees agreed that after fiscal 
year 1J>82, the initial lesettlenu nt assistance would 1m* administered by 
the new Ofllce of I{efu«r,M« Ue^ett lenient at HKW (now the Department 
of Health and Human Services), unless the President, after 'onduct- 
ing a stu<l\ of the most suitable ag<*ncy, designates some other office. 

The conferees learhed a compiomiM* reganling the perioil for reim- 
f>urs<*ment for ca-h and medical assistance. After a IVj Vear transi- 
tion |)enod (I.e., an etfcrtive date of Ai)ii! 1, lUHl) 100 percent reim- 
bursement for all [)ubhc assistance eost.s wculd Im* authon/ed for ii[) to 
•Jyearsaftei the lefugee sentry into the rmted States. 

The Senate provision continuing the [)liasedown of the Cuban refu- 
gee program wjus adopted. 

As far as the adniis.sU)ns f) revisions were concerned, the Houm'- 
fms.sed defmitioii of refugee \\a^ agreed to. The conferees al.so agreed 
to ha\c lefugees enter tin I'liited States on a conditional basis a^ 
opposed to a Permanent ba^is as proposed bv the Senate. However, the 
period befiui* adjustment of -tatus was retluced from 2 years to only 
I veai. The roiisuhation i)rocess described in the Hou^e bill wa.s 
adopted, but the (onferees rejected the one-House veto provision. 
Finally, the Imutation on tlie UM* of the parole authonty to admit 
refuge* s was agreed to from the House bill, hut the conferees included 
language that po-tponed the effective date of the limitation until r>0 
da a l**er the <'nactment of the legislation. 

The conferees reached a coini)romise on the question of [)olic\ co- 
ordination. Thev stit, 'itorily j)rovi(led for a U.S. Coordinator for I^efu- 
gee Affairs with the rank of .\nibassador at Large, and set foi-tli bis 
duties and responsd)ilities. How(n*er, the location of bis office was not 
prescribed. The conferees reciuested the President to review the (pies- 
tion of the most appropriate location of the office and advise Congress 
within a year after the enactment of the legislation. 
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Thv iyuU'ivuri' report wa^ Mil>iiiittO(l to the Senate, on Ft^hniai \ 25, 
ID.^U (>. He|>t. !M;-r>l)()). arul agreed to by the Seriate without Von- 
tro\erN\ the next day. 

In the HouM> of HepreMTitativos, however, there wa^ coriMderabh' 
del.ate over the ajrreement^ that had hw»n made hv the conferee^ Par- 
tiru arlv at i^siie u a. eonre>sion hy f he non^<M)M its iM»if ion vvfrinAuMr 
t!ie le^rj^latM,. y.^y erf exc e>^ refu^^ee iidnii>sion>. The ronferenre i-eport 
''""/'-'.ri' to hv the Hou>e on a rolleall vote of 20? vea> to 192 nays 

I Jie Kefucr,.p Aet of VJsi) wa. sii^ned into law hv Pri-Mdenf Carter on 
\iarrh 17, l!>si>/* 

III. Sk( •rtc,v-u> Smtfov Sumji \ry of tfik Kefi okk Act of 

^. r/^/f? /^Purpose 

I. X.r/;../. /^y/ Thi. trfle K^t. forth the e(,n;rr,,sMonal deHaration of 
|>utpc,M. for the Kefu^r,... Aef. It eMahhshes f hat if i. the hr>foi ir pohrv 
of the I nited .states to respond to the needs of persenited ahens 

|>rovi(|in^'a->i'.fanee in a^yhini areas; 
-promot in^r resettlement opportunities or voluntary repatriation : 
a>MMin^^ in r he t r an>portation, pr'o< e>sin^r and admi»ion of ref- 
ine., into thw .'ountr\ as well a.^ proMdin^r f|„.„, ^,„|i transi- 
tional asM^faiiee. 

The < on^rre>s al^, deelare.. that it i.s the poliev of the Tnifed State., to 
^•Meonra^re other .cuntries to provide ivfi.^W a>M>tanre and res^^ttie- 
tnent opportunities to the fullest e.xfenf po>.Mhle 

I he ohje. tive. of the Refu^rec Art are: (1) to proiiih^ permanent 
^^>tenultlr proreduie> for the admiSMon of refugee^ of^ecial liumani- 
Janan eonrern into the Ignited States; un.l { >) to pioNhle eornpiehen- 
Mu. unifonn proMMon.s for f he -effeef reM^ff lenient and al)M)rpf ion'* 
ot lefn^rees the 1 nited States admits. 

/>. I'it/f' i i AdmlH.sion of refugcrx 

tmn'mi'I'M'' f H.'fu^^,.,. A.-f .u.M.n.N.s..,- 
Mon ,) of the IrimiiffnifKm and Xnfionalifv Act (K FS.C IKil 
CI) ) with a th-w patiiKraph ( I'J) , defining '•rofiijrpo.-' A icfiif;,',. is : 
a jM-rsori oiu hi, h,.,- coiinf ry of nationalif v. or if ho 'she 
ia> tio.o„nftyof mjf,„„alify the ••onnf ry in\vhi.-h hc'sho 
la.>t lialMfually n-M.I...|. «ho i., p,.rsonif,M| ,„• ha.s a wcll- 
toiin.lcd fear of p.-iMM uf i„„ „„ (|„. grounds of nice, tvli- 
jrion nafi.jnalify. rnctnUTshij) in a paffi. idar social irmui. 
or political ()|)inioti; or, 

in such spcM ial cir. iunMancosasth« Prosidonf may specify 
after c„n>„|fafion uifh ("on^rirss, a pcx),, who Is within 
111, her .■ounf ry of nationality, or if he she ha.s no counfrv 
of nafionaiify the country in which he/she last liahifuanV 
r.-si.|e. . uho IS i»er';<'cuted or fears f)orso.rut.ion on the 
ffroiind, of rac, relipon. nationality. ineinlH'iship in a 
parti, iilar social poiip or political oi)inion. 
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Perbons who ui any way participated in the pcibfcutioii of others are 
excluded from the deliiutioii of refugee. 

Adffimion,~Viin (b) of ^eetiou :JUl of the Kefugee Art add.-, new 
hectioii.^ 2U7 tliiough 2uy to the liiiniigration and Nationality Act (H 
U.y.C. 1157 et beq.) which establish the procedures for the uanual 
admishiou of iefugecs>, ajid their adiaibbiou in cJnergeiicn'b; the proce- 
dure under which ahens jiiay apply for ub^luin; and the provih*onh for 
adjustment of statui> of refugees and abylees. 

The Jiew section JUT of the Immigration and Nationality Act author- 
izes 50,0^0 regular refugee admissions aimually, for h^cal yeai*s lybO 
through A nuuiU'r of admissions in excess of thi.s amount may be 
designated by the President, after "'appropriate consuhatioii" (r^ee be- 
low) with Congrcbh, if justified by liunianitariaii concerns or othorwibe 
in the national interest. After tiscal year 1982, the President is author- 
ized to designate tlm iiio^t appropriate nnniber of refiig(»c admissions 
annually, after consultation with Congre^ss. In any cast*, the President 
determines tlie allocation of admissions among refugee groups of spe- 
cial humanitarian concern to the I'nited States, after consultation with 
Congress. (Sec. 207 ( a) ) 

If an emergency refiigc* situation exists, and the admission of an 
additional numl>er of refugees is justified by grave liumanitarian con- 
c,»rni anti can riot h- :i<<*(nnplished under the regular annual numerical 
limit, the PivMdcnt, after coiLsultation with Congress, may cstabli.sh an 
additional nunil>er of refugees of gra\e Inimanitarinn <'oncern to be 
admitted into the t'nited States dunng the succeeding 12-month period. 
(Sec. 207(b)) 

Once the numerical limits are established, refugees may l>e admitted 
into the Tnited States if they are not firmly resettled in any foreign 
country, detenu ined to be of special lidm.niitarian concern to tne 
Cniteci State.s and adinis.sible as immigrants. Refugees are (»xem|)t(Ml 
from the Immigration and Nationality Act's exclusion provisions 
relating to lal)or cei-tificution, public cliarge, documentaiy requiro- 
ments, literacy, and foreign medical graduate eligibility reqiiinmients. 
The Attorney General may waive, on an individual basis, s<mie of the 
other bases for exclusion for humanitarian reasons, to assure family 
unity, or for other rea.sons in the public interest. 

Grounds forexdu'^ion that anMmt waivable are : section 212(a) (27), 
providing for the exclu.sion of aliens seeking to enter the United States 
to engage in activities prejudicial to the public interest or safety; sec- 
tion 212(a) (20) providing for the exclusion of aliens likely to engage 
in .subvei-^^ive activities after entry: section 212(a) (33) providing for 
tlie exclusion of Xa/i war criminals: and sccticm 212(a) (2^^) provid- 
ing for the exclusion of aliens convicted of illicit possession of or traf- 
ficking in narcotif* drugs or marihuana, insofar as tlie. exclusion relates 
to trafficking in narcotics. 

Spou.ses or children of refugees accompanying the refugee, or fol- 
lowing to join tlie refugee, are generally accorded the same refugee 
status, and are cl,arged again«?t the numerical limitation against which 
the refugee's admi<?sion was charged. 

A refugee's status mny 1h' terminated *f the .\ttornev General deter- 
mines that be or she was not a refugee it the time of admission hito 
the United States. (Sec. 207(c) ) 
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t,j^.mlt,it,o„. H,.fuiv tl,o U.frini.ing „f the tival vcai. fia- Piesi- 
<l.-n( 1.-, M.<iiiii,.,l to u.j,oit to the Hons.- and St'iiaU- judiciary Com 
niittoob n-gaidiiig aiuicii.ati-d ivfugw atljuiSMoii., and allocation> 
among n-fuj,'...- ;r,-oui),. PivMd.-nfh ropi.-^tnUitivi-s are required 
to kevp til.- (oiniiiittms i><-ii<Hh<-ally appriM'.l of any changes in the 
ivtup-,. Mtiiation or ii.'<«..sMiry adjii>,tiiu-iit>, to the allolations. 

ilio MibMaiM'.- of .-oiiMiltatioii-, iH'ttt.vn th.- .-xi-cutivo branch and 
t onfru•^^, iv>,Mnlinf,' adniKMoii-, in ...u«'.>s of r.o.ooo and adnussion-s in 
eni.-rKcncy -,it nation.-, nnist !«■ p.infwl in the ( oiif^n'Ssional Record. 
A hearing ni,i>t W- h.-l.l in th.- .fndiciary ( •on.niiftGi'.s on protjosed ex- 
co^ admiivMon-, and, to ihf, rxt.-nt that time and tiie Mtuafion peniiit, 
on cm. rfrcn.A a.hni>-,ion-, nnU-.-, th.- puhhr, disclosu.v of information 
uoiild j,.o,,iiidi/»' hM-hortlie >aft-ty of individual-,. 

l-or th.- pmix.M-^ of all(«-ation-, and admission.-,, -appropriate con- 
stiltation mean-,. ' 

diM us.-,ions in pcr.son by dej-ignated Cabint't-lcvcl rep- 
n-cnf atn of the I'ri'.-,nh-nt w ith in.-mlH-r.s of the ("oniniittces 
on the Judiciary of the Si nate and of the Hous*! of l^epre- 
.•,fntatne.s to review the refuge*- .situation or einergencv ref- 
ugee, Mtuation, to project the extent of jw.ssihlc participation 
<>t the L lilted States therein, to discus.s the reasons for believ- 
ing that the proposed admission of refugees is ju.stilied by 
fiiiniaiiitai lan t-oiK-erns or grave humanitarian concerns or is 
<itlier\vi.-,e ill the national iiitere-t * * *. (Sec. :i07(e).) 
.\s part of ihe coiiMiltatioii pnK'4-.s.s, the IVe.sideiifs ivpresentatives 
ni.ist •,Mi.i,ly a .I.-.-. nption of the refugee situation; the number and 
aiUK-ation of refiig,Hw t-, |«. ,u|iiiittcd and analysis of conditions in 
ttuMr c<,i,nti M S : a de.s< ription of tin- refugees' pnlj^sed movement and 
n..M>ttleii,cnt and its cost; an analysis of the anticipated social, eco- 
nomic, an<l demogiai.liic impact of the refugees in the I'nited States: 
a Ues< i.pt,oii of til.- extent (o which other countries will admit and 
lussist n, the ie,s..ttleni.-i|t of the refugees: an analysis of the impact of 
the I ..s. n-fiigec le.settlement etfoils on our foreign policy interests: 
an.l. any other ai)i)ropriate informAtioii as may Ik-, reoiiested by the 
nieiMl.efp of the con.mittee.s. The uf)ove-inentioncd information is to 
m .supplied at lea.-,t ■> Weeks in advance of the in-iK-rson discussions in 
tlie consultation process. (Sec. •J()7(d).) 

,Uyh,,n. n,,. new s,.,-tion -.'OH of the Iiniiiigration and Nationality 
.\ct iv<iiiires the .\ttoriiey ( Jeneral to establi.sh a procedure for asyluni. 
1 lie .Vttoniey f Jeneral may grant a.syluin to an alien pliy.sically present 
in he I nited .Stales, or at a land l)order or port of entry, irrespective 
or the alien s immigration status, if the alien applies for asylum and 
the .\ttoiney (.eneial .jetermines that the alien meets the definition 
of refiig.-e. On.u. granted, a.syluni may l)c terminated if conditions in 
he ..lien. country of nationality, or the country in which he last 
l.al.iiiially resided, chang.- and the alien no longer me^-t.s the definition 
of refugee. .S|,(,i,scs an.l children accom])aiiving the alien, or follow- 
ing to join the j.lieii. may U^ granted a.syluin even if they would not 
otlierwi.s<><(iialify. 

Ad)mtnunt of .f.,f„.,. Section UO!) of the Immigration and Na- 
mna Ity Act a.-, amended by the Hefugw. Act contains provisions for 
the aUjustnient of status of refugees and asylces. 
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After 1 u-ar*- phu-jral pri'M-nr*- \i\ th<- I'mtiMl Statt-, a iofiigi*<**- 

ie;rar(l to nuiiictKal Iinntation-. Tlir pci inaiM'nt icsidciit alien -tatn^ 
is ivrroju-tiM" to tlic Jatt' of tia» irfn;:cc\s t-ntn into thr ('niti<| Stato. 

A^vUm- riiav a|)pl\ for a«l ju-tincnt of status to that of |M'rrnan('nt 
n-Hnlent alien after Immii*; pri-'^nt in the I riited State- for at lea-.( a 
y«*ar after ha\ Ix'eri ^rranted a.'-yhnn. Tp to :»,n(H) refu;ree 
a<lnn-^ion^ may annuall\ for the adjustment of -tatus'^of 

as\le4»-. The refolded date of tiie a<ljH-t!nent of -tatus for the Iim' 
IS I year prioi to t he approv ai of tiie application. 

Kefn^ees and a-^h-e-^ ?>eekin;: adju-tnient of statu- aie exempted 
from t lie name «*\elu^ion pro\ i-ion-^ a- r-^'u^ee-s enteiin^^ the l'nit<-(l 
States. There i- mI>o pro\i-ion for the wauer of othei e\( lu-ions 
ex<-4^pt a,", specified 

N'etion iff the Kefiip'e Act amend s -ect mn 211 of the Immi^ia- 
tion an<l Nationality Art (s l'.>.(*. Il^I) e\«Mnpt in^^ aiuui- admitted 
a^ refiipM»> imder -ection 2n7 of the act from Udn^r reqnire<l to have 
visa,>, unexpired pa->port oi of hei- document a- ie<|uired !»v (lie Attor- 
IU'\ (leneral for aln'U^ entenriL'' tin- I'nited States binder m<Ht <-ir- 
eum^t^nces. 

Part (a) of -eetion jo;s of th*- Kefu^r*'** A<"t aniernK seetion M of 
(lie Irnnn;rratif)n anil \ationaiil\ Act (s C.S.r. t,, the an- 

nual immigration eeilm^r j,t -jTiMHtn. \'isa- i-Hied duiin^r the first 
three <|uarter.sof an\ fi"4-al \eai ma\ not e veed 7'J,tH)0 

lif'p^ai of th4- nniilit',oiuiJ t nfrif ///v/rAv////*. Part (h) of Miction :^t)H 
of the Refu^rt'o Act amends section l!U2 of Immi<rn,tion and Nation- 
alit> Act. (M r.S.C WWl) to conform with the repeal of the <'oiHliti<inal 
entry pro\ ision. 

Part (( ) of -ection of th<' Kefu*ree Act amemK section 'liY.\ of 
the Immi^^ration and Nationality Art (s \\<sX\ ll.Vi) rejH'alin^r the 
oomlitional entry fuovision. 1*he aniendruent also incrva.se^ to per- 
cent the projM)rtion of xNa^ i^Mn-d under section L^():5(a ) ti') to^p^al^eH 
and soTjsaml dau^Witerseif peimanent resnh^it alieiir,. 

Part (d) of section of the Kefn;ree A<'t pro\i(h..s amendments 
to certuin sections of th(^ Frninigratiori and Nati<inahty Act to conform 
with the repeal of tije conditional entry pro\ Nion. 

WUhhnitVnujni ilrporfoflnn. Part' (e) of section m\ <if tlic Refii^ree 
Act IS new lanpia^'e for se<tM.n of the Iniini^r,at ion an<l Na- 

tionality Act (M ?'.S.(\ 1l>:>:5), relatin;rto u it hhohlin^r of deimi^ation. 
Ihe Attorney (lenetal cannot deport anv alien to a country in which 
the alien s lif<» or freed<un would 1h» threatened un a<-count of ra< e, 
rehpon nationality meinfH'rship it, ,» particular social p-oun •)r 
political opinion. One excepti<m h a Na/i war criminal a^ descnf)e<| 
in section 2n (a) (ID) of the act Other aliens excepted from the pro- 
vision are thoM* uho: {{) have participate,! in the persecution of 
others- i^l) liavelMM-n corjvieted of a -erious rrime. tlien'fore institut- 
ing a dan^ro,- to the f nite<| States: {:]) have committe<hi serious rion- 
politjC4il crime U'fore cominp to the T^nited Sta(e^: (I) are a (hiuL^er 
to the security of the I^iite,! States. 
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tl.<- rinimpat,,,,, and Nutionalitv \,-t (H \- <.r u-i Ix T'- 

« ... tl., I ,nt...l ^ta^,■^ pnor to i,i.,,H-ctio„ for a.lj.i.t„„.„f c,f .ut.is 
Mo... tak.. ..,r.. t ,.,...„ tl... .„actnK.nt of M.e Kc}.,,.. Acf (ML'di 17, 

af C'E'if ';;::„^i';rr.i;::^ 

^ioim ■ ■ """"t-'ifi"" ''•■iling f6r fiscal li.Ho ,« 
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— Oonditioiial nitries or adju^liiioiit- of status muWv -cctioii- 
203(a)(7) or :>U2(o)(7) of the Imini<fratioii and Nationality 
Act bc'twcei) S('pt<'inlx»r MK n>7!). and April K an- to lie 

counted against the allotments for the seeond iiinin«riant pref- 
erence eatep)rie>, Metion-^ 20:Ma)(-J) and ■JO.i(i')u) res|M'c- 
tively. 

Part (c) of .section 204 states that the repeal ()f sictions jo:^ (<r) aiul 
(h) pro\iding adjiistinent of statu'^ for conditional eiitiants tlor- not 
apply to thohe aliens who t'iitere<l niider the ronditional entry provi- 
.>ion before April 1, li>80. or aliens paroled into the I'nited Static 
before that date who are eligible to have their statu- adju-ted un<ler 
Public I>aw 95-4 

Aliens who established a registration date thn)n*^h entitlement to 
conditional entry before April 1, VJHi), are deemed entitled to refugi*e 
status and accorded the same registration date previously eMahlished. 

Conditional entrants and parolees who are seeking adjuMment of 
status are exempted from the exclusion provi>ions from wlin h refu- 
gees are exempted under the terms of the Refugee Aet. TIh^v is also 
provision for the waiver of other exclusions except a> >pe( ifie<l. 

Part (d) of section '204 requires the Pn^sident to nuike any deter- 
mination of excess numlxMs of refugees admi--ions that may 1m» neces- 
sary for Hs<al year H>80 within 45 (lays of the ena<'tment of the k<*fn- 
gee Art. The Attorney (ieneral is rcquire<l to <'stabli-^h the as\luni 
procedure i.o later than June 1. 1080. 

Part (c) of s<'ct ion •Jt>4 deems any reference in tin- legislation to the 
Secretary of Kducatmn, the Sci ictary of !{« alth and Ilunian Services 
or the Oepartnient of Health and Human Services n'feren<-e to the 
SecH'fary of Heullh. Kd neat ion. and Welfare or to the Department of 
Health, Education an<l Wei fans respect i\ely, prior to the enactment 
of the Department of Kducation Organization Act. 

(\ TUfp III — United Stat en Coord'nuitor jf>r livfufjtf Affairs atul Ax~ 
ifiHtiiThce far h'ffrrtirf ReHettleimnt of Rvfuijeen In tfie rtufrd 
States 

P\RT A \ .s. (OOnmN XTOK FOR HKn (iKK .M-TAlUS 

/. Serfu/n JOI 

Part A. section ;U)1 of the Refugee Act cieates a K.S. Coordiiuitor 
for Refugee Affairs, and establishes the res^)onsil)ilities of the oflice. 
This f)art is not an aiucndnient to the Immigration and Xatioiuilitv 
Act. 

The F.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, with the rank of Am- 
bassador at Large, i.s appointed by the President with the a<lvice and 
con.s<'nt of the Senate. 

The Coordinator is directly responsible to the President for: 
-overall refugee policy; 
— refug*»e budget strateg}'; 

— the presentation to Congress of refugee* policy and the rela- 
tionship of individual program budgets to that policy; 

- advising the President and relevant Cabinet mcinlKis on refu- 
gee admissions and »'esettlenient questions as a fimction of over- 
all refugee policy; 
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~n^int, ^ '""Of .t''e .Secretary of 8tat*., lopivseiitin^f or 
negotiating fo,- fl„. [nutod States with foieig,, ^rovorinneiits or 
°'P"'2at'0"^ legardinK refugee niattei-s; 

-act ng as the federal liaiM)ii witli States and local goveiniiients 
and voluntary agencies legaiding T.S. refugi'e policy 

~'iir"ri"n"^ V Congress 'policie;, ol.jec- 

m^nts P'""'*"'"^ regaidnig refugee admissions and resettle- 

-reviewing regulations, guidelines and related actions of Fed- 
Th/r^T"*'^" '"""''''™'",^ admissions and resettlement. 

"Sn twl M """P'-ofit voluntary agencies concerning sponsor- 

far> of I^,U,r and the Secretary of E.hication are re.iuired to report 
o the Coonlinator on the efforts of their -lepaitnicnts /" incVase rofu 
gee a,ces.s to the programs for whicli they are responsible 

I-ART I. A.SSISTA.N« K KFFT.-nvK RKSnTI.KMKNT „K Km:.iF.»« IN TMK 

^..W,V,«.7// UX'TEO STATES 

setTw\',r,!;^f ^V:^ m'^T**- ^"^I'O' i^os assistance for the re- 

CiStio . anfl ^- "' '^'f'*^'**- '^f'on .-511 amends tlie 

"KS, eousain R f*"'' •••■^ iV»<'"'^? " tin.' IV entitled 
Mi^ellaiieousand Kefn^ree Assistance" (sec,tioiis411-414), 

am ^•:tilat(T/''"''''''Trr'^r^"'" ^'"^ Immigration 

S-e o K !! I "f ."mended by the. Rcfug«,., A. t. establishes an 

mil ktir rr f""' t'oi' of tlie Office is to fmd and ad- 

th,^?K \c/ 1';:;/;"" "'^'■''''"r"*' ^'^'"^'•.""^'ity Act, as amended by 
Act aiithonzcs res«'t^ lenient assistance. 

aSal /™ „ P'''™"t; t« Provi<le refugees witli English 

oiJfXsnof msuj-e that any cash a.ssistttnce made av;ilaS 

tLT JZT n T fl'firecoMomicself.suffi. iencv; and to insure 

i^ruTtit!*^ oPI-'^-.nties equal to men to particijat^ In nSLg 

The Director, with the TT.S. Coordinator, is re.iuin'd to consult witl. 
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the- legislation. The States aUo. tus a coihlitioii for receivin^^ asMSt- 
anre. n)U^t meet ceilain stan'lanls. <r()aN or i)ri()ntie> for refu^^ee re- 
^ettlel^ellt (leveloj)e(l by the I)iiV4 tor of tlie OHire of Hefii«ree Resettle- 
ment. States must r-ejM^rt anmially to tlie Diivetor on the us*s of re- 
.sottleiiient tussi^tunee whieli tlie State resjXHisihle for adiuiiii-teriii^r. 

The Se( notary of IllfS and the Secretary of State (for initial re- 
settlement grants) are n^qiiinMl to devejop a svstenj to monitor a^.^ist- 
anee provi<](Hl under the legislation to inelnde evaluation^, tinaneial 
aufi itin^r and data <-ol lection. 

The Attorney (ieneral i- to |)n)vide the Director of the Offi(V with 
information -npplied h\ r.'fu^^ee*- in the eoni-s*' of their application for 
adju>tment f)f ^tntus -o that it ran Mimniari/.ed and e\aluatcd. 

Th( Secretary of HHS ancl, a.s apf)ropriate. the Secretary of State 
may I'-sue rep^ulat ions to carry out the res<*ttlemcnt a-^si-^tam e pi o^^rain^ 
authorized hy the le^rislation! 

For the pur|K>s<« of the as^istan<*c provision'-, the term "refu^ree" 
inclu<Icwc spouses and children accompan\ in;^ a rcfup'c or following to 
join the ivfligtH* admitted under Si'ctioii i>07 of the Iinmigratifai and 
N'ationality A<'t. 

Init'inl rt <i* tth Hu ht. VxxxX (h) of section Wl authorizes the pro- 
gram of initial le-etticmciit. It w administered hy the Secretary of 
State thrfMigh fiscal \enr T-HI and hy the I)irect;)r of the Office of 
rtefiigee Kc-ettleinent thereafter, fender the program, grant.s are made 
to and contract>^ w ith puhln- or nonj)rotit pri\ ate agencies for the initial 
reception of refiigi'c-. and tlieir phircineiit with spoii>ors. 

The President ie<|uired to -.tud\ the i»ue of which agency is l)est 
ahlc to admini'-tei tin* initial lesettlement program and re])ort" to Con- 
grc'.. hy Man'li 1. liKl. If the rre«.ideiit determines that the Ollice of 
Refugee Resettlement H not the ino-t a])pio])riate oIVm'c to administer 
the program, the Pie-^ident may de-.ignate some other administering 
agency. 

Pait |h) also authon/c^ the S<M retar\ of HII.'^ to estnhlisli refugee 
pnwessingcentei '- if necc-^ai y, 

I*art re^]?iires tlie Secretary of HITS to a.s"-uie that refugees have 
apf)ropriate medii-al screening and <aie specified in the legi^-lation. 

S pr< inJ i>ro]rrts.~ (c) of -section M'J autliori/.e«. the Director of 

the Office of Refugee Resettlement to make giants to or cf)ntracts with 
puhlic or iK)iiprofit private agencies Tor -special lefugee projects as 
follow-; : 

—projects to promote economic' nd f-^ufficiency including job train- 
ing, einplovment service-,, day care. ]»rofcss|onal refresher train- 
ing and lecei tification : Knglish hmgiiage training: and 
projects in areas where sj»ecific iiee<K have heen ideiitifi<»d hy 
the Director* of the Ollice ^nch as health services, -oi ial <ei'vices. 
or ediicat lona 1 services. 
AHH'mtnnrt' for n fntp r rhihlvt n. V\u\ (d) of section 412 authorizes 
assistance fj>r refugee chihlren. The Director itiay fund projects to 
prf)vidc sp«M'ial education ser\ices to refugee childien in elementary 
and secf)ndnrv schools. The legislatif)n also authorizes the Directf)r to 
j)rovide assistaiKc for chihl welfare s(»r\ices, including fost(»r care 
maintenance payments and services, and health nw furnished the 
refugee child for his first 3r» months in the Tnited States. Tf th(» chihl 
is unaccompanied hy a parent or dos^^ r<»hiti\(», such services may Im> 



prov,,|pj until rlMM-lnM nU\vv if fh. Stat.', plan un.l.i i.tl. IV 

U (aul to niimlh.. KMth i\v\>viuU'nt rlnhh^.n) of rlir >oriaI S.mitx 
Art -o pre^ci irxis. 

miiATf for rlM- placniH^nt of nnacrcnpanii'd rhiMn-n u<vonliM<r to the 
laus of flH- shito. a. MHH. a. j)oss,f,h. a ffi-r they lia\o Immmi arrewn-d for 
aclniisMon. f nh Mich plaroiurnf. the DiivrtcM' of tlir Oflicv .A WAxvh^k^ 
K(w.rri^.|iu.nr l^^raily n-poiis,bh. for tin- imarconipaiii^'d child and ih 
aiithon/tMl to niak- i>io\isio!i for Wxy^ chiM\ iiuiiHMhatf care. The Di- 
rmorniav contract uith puhlirr,, nonprofit pri\arc a;r*-ncies to cariT 
oil his fo^ponsihihtic. for unaccompanied chihliwi. He nnist maintain 
a list of u!«a,ron.pa!ncd icfu^'cc chihircn who cntornl the rnit4H} 
Mates after April 1. 1!»7:>, the names and hist knrnvn location of their 
parents, and the chddien's cuirent hK*ati(»n. status and propvss 

< niul nu',lH,il ,Ks.:sfanr,^, -}>art (e) of section \V1 authorizes the 
I)irecf-,r of the Oflice of Refu^r,.,- Kesctt hMiient to reinthurse States, 
pnbhc or nonpioht pnvaie apMicies for cash and medical a^sistanee 
provided a refu^roe for up to the first m months after the refu^rcc 
<;ntered the I nited States. Cash assistance to an employable refugee 
fs continp^nt upon the refu^r^'o's registration for and willin^niess to 
accept emph>yment aftei' the fii'sf m djiy> of his or her residence in the 
I nited State.. The Director is required to dexehip phuis to provide 
Knjrhsh hm^^uap- trammer and otherappro{»rnite services for refum.^ 
re< eivifiir cash assistance. 

I f a refu^ree is othei vvim. eli^dhle for aid to families with dependent 
';hih rcn (A FIX*), mechcaid, or supphMnental s,ruiitv income (SSI) 
(inchidini; an> State supplementary pavments) . reimhursement under 
part (e) will only he for the non Federal sliaie of the assistance. 

part (e) authoii/p. the Dimtor to pro\ ide medical assistaiKT 
ff»r need v refn^'ees who do not other\vise tpialify for medicaid for up 
to tlie fust year after their entr\ into the Fnited States. Sueh a-sM- 
anre may be provided only if it would encourap' economic .self-suifi- 
cieney, ea^^ a luirden to State and local ^rovernments. an.l if the 
refn^jee meets income MMpnrenients establisluMl by the Diiector. 

h*'purtH to <\uHjn s<. Section \n of the Imnii"^n-af Km and Nation- 
ality Act, as amended by the Refii^rtv Act, letpiires (he Secretar\ of 
III IS tosn[>niit certain reports to ( V)n^rn»>,s. 

Each year prior to January ;U. the Secretary, in consultation with 
Mie ( s. ( oordmator. must leport to the Judiciary ( onnnittees of the 
Senate and House on resettlement assistance acti vitie> dm'xnir the prior 
hseal year lH;^r,nnin^r ^^,th fisral year The report must contain 

rertam specific in formation asser forth in the le^risl„f io„. 

Section li:? also requires a leport by the Secretary of IIHS, in eon^ 
sul ation uith the T.S. ( oordinator, within a year «*ffer the enactment 
of the Refugee Act uhich analyzes the rcM^tt'leinent svsfonm- of other 
eoiint nes and po^^ible alternative resettlement assi. tani'e strategies for 
the I nited States, ^ 

Authnri^afhmM^ Section 414 of the f mmi^rration and Nationality 
Act. as aniens ed f>y the Refu^roe Act, authorizes appropriations foV 
refucreo resettlement assistance. For fisf*al year.s U)80, 1981, and 1982 
Mieh sums as may U> ne<essaiy" are authorized for the purposes of! 
U) initnil resettlement and contracts (section 4P(b)(l))- 

(2) temporary care of refugees in the United States in emergency 
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sihiations iiududm^ jinxohsin^ conriTs (MThon i'-l) ) ; nuMlifal 

screening and ran* (-.ocrion 4l'2{\>) (4) ) : clnld welfare >crvi(M's inrltid- 
ing iissistanco Tor iinarcoinpaiiicd cliildrcn (siM hon \V2{(\) {2) ) : and 
ca.^ili and mcdiral a^si>hin(M« to n^fii^c^'^ (section 4I'J(c)). All other 
activities arc authorized $-J(H) nullion annnallv for '\ \ear- fiscal vcar 
1080 thron^rli fiscal year 1082. 

Pai-t (a) of Miction \\\2 of the Refu<rcc Act amends the tahle of 
contents of tlie Ininiigration and Nntionaiit\ Act to conform to the 
changes made m title IV of t lie Act. 

Anu'ruhnetitH to fht M'ujmtion nad Rt fngee AH^htanrr .1/7. — Part 
(b) r)f .section WVl amend-, the ^^igratlon and Refugee As.Ni-tanoe Act 
of 1962 (22 l^S.C. 2001) hy stnkuig it.^ ]»ro\ isions which had author- 
ized the ('nl>an retugee program and hy providmg new language for 
the authorizatKm for contrilnition.s to intcrnatioual organizations for 
as.sistanre to n*fugee-<» and for a-<>i-.tance to ivfngee.s outside the United 
States. The annual authorization for the U.S. Kniergency Migration 
and Refugee A^sntance Fimd> is increased to $50 million from $2') 
nidlion under the an}endment>. 

Repeal of the liufochitut Mitjnftion (uui Rffiiger As-si^fanfY Arf. — 
Part (c) of section :;!2 repeal- the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act. 

/. Srrfion ^U i 

f^fffctivf (lattH.- Section 313 of the Refugee Act estahli.sh . the ef- 
fective date> for the re>ettlement assistance provi-ioiis. Except a.s 
otherwi.se provided the effective date i> fiscal year 1980. 

The :j-year limitation on child welfare wM vices, cash and medical 
a.ssi.stanc4» take.se tfeet April h 1981. 

Phanedown nf th,' Cuhatt rrfutjrr proijvam. The phasedown of the 
('ul)an n^fugee program authorized hy Motion 2(1)) of the Migration 
and Refng(M' Assistance Act continues for thos<' Cuban refugees re- 
ceiving a.ss^stance prior to Octoh^r 1, 197H, at the following phase- 
down rates: 

Fi.»wal .Vftur ' Percent 



The only exception to the phasedown is th^t the Federal (lovernnient 
will continue to pro\ ide KM) |)ercent reimh.irseinent for the non-Fed- 



Re8ett!em4>nf />/^«. The re(piireinent for States to submit resettle- 
ment plans in anticipation of receiving assistance under tlie legisla- 
tion is first applicable to fiscal year 1981 assistance. 

D, Title IV — SoehJ Servlren for Certain A pplwantn for Anyhim 
I. Sertt/m 1^)1 

Section 401 of the Refug<»e Act authorizes the Direx^torof the Office 
of Refugee Re.settlement to ns<» funds appropriated for refugee a^vsist- 
anc<^ under title III of the Refugee Act to nMinbiii-se State and local 
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Public Law !W-212 
!>6th Congress 

An Act 



Mar 17 l<t>u) 
IS Ml; 



1 L'S( r,-'i „„tr 



To dm^nd the Immigration and Nationality Act to revise the procedures for the 

He»u«ee u, r '^J/ c/"^"^'"!. "'"^ of Representatives of the 

KHuKee ,u. ... t,n^«/ Sta WMm^rjfa ,/i Congress assembled, f hat this Act mky be 
»i'M<iii,i„o,^ cited as the "Refugee Act ofigsO". inia/w.iinayne 

TITLE I— PURPOSE 
.hp n„.'»^ Congress declares that it is the historic policy of 

^■^„.;„," • ^" H™^'""**^' 'ncluoing. where appropriate. 

".^'^^"f" """^ maintenance Tn liyluS 

rp^^;in^^n opportunities for resettlement or vohSta^ 

repatriation, aid for necessary transportation and proceseinK admw^ 
?he" Uni*^ of refugees of speciaJ humanE^'^^S^S 

r .Jij «Jr, "•arisitional assistance to refugees in the 

the United States to encourage all nations to provide assistance and 

(b) The objectives of this Act are to provide a permanent and 
systematic procedure for the admission to this count^™refuSe4 of 
Z^^} !'"'"«""^rian concern to the Unitid sS.^d toVSe 

P'^^'t"'"^ ^"^"^ resettlement 

ana absorption of those refugees who are admitted. 

TITLE II-ADMISSION OF REFUGEES 
<8 U*S C MoiS^'ir 1'"' Immigration and Nationality Act 

following nJ^'Sa^aphf ' "'''''"^ 

count^'^of 8u'?{;^*^!!il?*' any nerson who ia outside any 

countor ot such person s nationality or. in the case of a peraon havini 

hab?tuX^ ^ ^i^' ""If"*! "hich 8uc~^.^n 

habitually resided, and who is unable or unwilling to return to and is 

Siafcountil";!!^''"* '^r""*" himself or hen^lf of the prot*rti" o" 
that country because of persecution or a well-founded fear of uerspru 

n.cula^'r^f °^ nationality. memK?^^^ 

particular social group, or polit ca op n ion. or (B) in such sdmi^ 

witnn the country of such person's nationality or, in the case of a 
person having no nationalfty. within the countrC ?n whkTsuch 
per«,n "" habitually residing, and who b periiiut^ "r who hw « 
we 1-founded fear of persecution on account of race. reK. nation- 
ality membership in a particular social group, or polit^ opfn on 
ThP^m refugee docs not include any plriK>n who oi^ered.TS 
assisted, orotherwise participated in the ^rsecution of an^p^i^n on 
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account of race, religion, nationality, membership in a particular 
social group, or political opinion.*'. 

(b) Chapter 1 of title 11 of such Act is amended by adding after 
section 206 (8 U.S.C. 1 156) the following new sections: 



ANNUAL ADMISSION OF REPUGEES AND ADMISSION OP EMERGENCY 
srrUATION REFUGEES 

"Sec. 207. (aXl) Except as provided in subsection (b), the number of 
refu'^ees who may be admitted under this section in Tiscal year 1980, 
1981, or 1982, may not exceed Fifty thousand unless the President 
determines, before the beginning of the fiscal year and after appropri- 
ate consultation (aa deHned in subsection (e)), that admission of a 
speciHc number of refugees in excess of such number is justined by 
humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national interest. 

"(2) Except as provided in subsection (b), the number of refugees 
who may be admitted under this section in any Hscal year after Fiscal 
year 1982 shall be such number as the President determines, before 
the be^nning of the Fiscal year and after appropriate consultation, is 
justiFied by humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national 
interest. 

*'^3) Admissions under this subsection shall be allocated among 
refugees of special humanitarian concern to the United States in 
accordance with a determination made by the President after appro- 
pnate consultation 

"(b) If the Tresident determines, after appropriate consultation, 
that (1) an unforeseen emergency refugee situation exists, (2) the 
admission of certain refugees in response to the emergency refugee 
situation is justiFied by grave humanitarian concerns or is otherwise 
in the national interest, and (3) the admission to the United States of 
these refugees cannot be accomplished under subsection (a), the 
President may Fix a number of refugees to be admitted to the United 
States during the succeeding penod (not to exceed twelve months) in 
response to the emergency refugee situation and such admissions 
shall be allocated aniong refugees of special humanitarian concern to 
the United States in accordance with a determination made by the 
President after the appropriate consultation provided under this 
subsection. 

*'(c)( 1) Subject to the numerical limitations established pursuant to 
subsections (a) and fb), the Attorney General may, in the Attorney 
General's discretion and pursuant to such regulations as the Attor- 
ney General may prescribe, admit any refugee who is not Firmly 
resettled in any foreign country, is determined to be of special 
humanitarian concern to the United States, and is admissible (except 
as otherwide provided under paragraph (3)) as an immigrant under 
this Act. 

"(2) A spouse or child (as deFined in section 101(bX 1) (A), (B), (C), (D). 
or (£)) of any refugee who qualiFies for admission under paragraph (1) 
shall, if not otherwise entitled to admission under paragraph (1) and 
if not a person described in the second sentence of section 101(aX42), 
be entitled to the same admission status as such refugee if accompa- 
nying, or following to join, such refu^ and if the spouse or child is 
admissible (except as otherwise provided under paragraph (3)) as an 
immigrant under this Act. Upon the spouse's or child's admission to 
the United States, such admission shall be charged against the 
numerical limitation established in accordance with the appropriate 
subsection under which the refugee's admission is charged. 
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< » The provisions ofparagraphsi 14^(15)^20). (21), (25). and (3^^ 
M clion Jl.(a) >hall not be applicable to any alien seeking admission 
to the bnited btateb under this subsection, and the Attorney General 
may waive any other provision of such section (other than paragraph 

Ki.Ji, oriA.U and other than so much of paragraph (23)aa relTtea to 
traHicking in narcotics) witli respect to such an alien for humanitar- 
ian purpo^i,, to assure family unity, or when it is otherwise in the 
public mterei,t Any such waiver by the Attorney General shall be in 
H riting and shall be granU-d onlv on an individual basis following an 
invt^tigdtion The Attorney C - J ghall provide for the annual 
report n^- Ton .f ^|.^. ..j^k^, ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

paragrapa in the previous fiscal year and a summary of the reasons 
tor grantingsuch waivers 

"U) The refugee statui, of any alien (and of the spouse or child of the 
ilien » may be terminated by the Attorney General pursuant to such 
• njlations as the Attorney General may prescribe if the Attorney 
(.eneral determines that the alien was not in fact a refugee within 
the meaning of section 101(an42) at the time of the alien's admission 
d ^ I ) Before the start of each fiscal vear the President shall report 
to the Ummittees on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
u ' ^"^nate regarding the foreseeable number of refugees who 
HI 1 be in need of resettlement dunng the fiscal year and the 
anticipate allocation of refugee admissions durmg the fiscal year 
1 he President shall provide for periodic discussions between desig- 
n.ited representatives of the President and members of such commit 
te»> regarding changes in the worldwide refugee situation the 
progres^ of refugt^ admii>sions, and the possible need for adjustrients 
in rne aH«K:ation of admissions among refugees 

J' As s<.,n as possible after representatives of the President 
initiate appropriate consultation with respect to the number of 
refugee admihsions under subsection (a) or with respect ic the 
a.Jmis.sion of retugees in response to an emergency refugee situation 
under subsection (b». the Committees on the Judiciary of the House of 
Kepresi«ntatives and of the Senate shall cause to have printed in the 
( ongn^vsional Record the substance of such consultation 

f A) Alter the President initiates appropriate consultation prior 
lo making a determination under subsection (a), a hearing to review 
the prop<,s(^J determination shall be held unless public disclosure of 
the details of the proposal would jecpardize the lives or safety of 
incJividuai^ 

* B» After the President initiates appropriate consultation pnor to 
making a determination, under subsection (b), that the number of 
refu^'ee admissions should be increased because of an unforeseen 
»'rn»|rgency refugee situation, to the extent that time and the nature 
of the emergency refugee situation permit, a hearing to review the 
profx^s'il to increase refugee admissions shall be held unless public 
di>c osure of the details of the proposal would jeopardize the lives or 
->a!ety (A individuals 

U ) For purposes of this section, the term 'appropriate consulta* 
tion means, with respect to the admission of refugees and allocation 
ol refugee rdmissions. discussions in person by designated 
ahinet-level representatives of the President with memben* of the 
( r>n.mitUH^s on the Judiciary of the Senate and of the House of 
Kepn-vntatives to review the refugee situation or emergency refugee 
situation, to project the extent of possibh participation of the United 
MMen therein, to discuss the reasons for believing that the proposed 
admission of refugees is justified by humanitarian concerns or grave 



m 



humanitarian concerns or is otherwise in the national interest, and 
to provide such members with the foliowinK information: 

"(I) A description of the nature of the reAigee situation. 
"(2) A description of the number and allocation of the refugees 
to be admitted and an analysis of conditions within the countries 
from which they came. 

"(3) A descnption of the proposed plans for their movement 
and resettlement and the estimated cost of their movement and 
resettlement 

"(4) An analysis of the anticipated social, economic, and 
demographic impact of their admission to the United States. 

"(5) A description of the extent to which other countries will 
admit and assist in the resettlement of such refugees. 

"(6) An analysis of the impact of the participation of the United 
States in the resettlement of such refugees on the foreign policy 
interests of the United Sutes. 

"(7) Such additional information as may be appropriate or 
requested by such members. 
To the extent possible, information described in this subsection shall 
be provided at least two weeks in advance of discussions in person by 
designated representatives of the President with such members. 



"Sec. 208. (a) The Attorney General phall establish a prt)cedur^ 'U. « t sc i i5n 
an alien physically present in the United States or at a land border or 
port of entry, irrespective of such alien's sUtus, to apply for asylum, 
and the alien may be granted asylum in the discretion of the 
Attorney General if the Attorney General determines that such alien 
IS a ref^ee within the meaning of section 101(aK42KA). Antr p U)2 

. "a>) Asylum granted under subsection (a) may be terminated if the T»Tm. nation 
Attorney General, pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney 
General may prescribe, determines that the alien is no longer a 
refugee within the meaning of section l0l(aX42X A) owing to a change 
in circumstances in the alien's country of nationality or, in the case of 
an alien having no nationality, in the country in which the alien last 
habitually resided. 

"(c) A spouse or child (as defmed in section lOKbXl) (A), (B), (C), (D), Spou«. or child, 
or (E )) of an alien who is granted asylum under subsection (a) may, if ^^^^ 
not otherwise eligible for asylum under such subsection, be granted ^ ' 
the same status as the alien if accompanying, or following to join, 
such alien. 



"Sec. 209 iaHl) Any alien who has been admitted to the United h use ir»9 
States under section 207— Ante, p im 

"(A) whose admission has not been terminated by the Attorney 
General pursuant to such regulations as the Attorney General 
may prescribe. 

"(B) who has been physically present in the United States for 
at least one year, and 
"(O who has not acquired permanent resident status, 
shall at the end oi nch year period, return or be returned to the 
custody of the Service for inspection and examination for admission 
to the United States as an immunwt in accordance with the 



"abylum frocedurk 
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imm'^Ll/nn "f*" '"spection and examination by an 
*im,«„.,„ "Timigration ofTicer pursuant to paragraph (1) or after a hearine 
"""'""'"^ ni."*^'*' admwsible (except as otheririJ 

f r^Inf •i.""'^?"' as an immigrant under this Act at the 

time of the alien s inspection and examination shall, notwithstanding 
any numerical limitation specified in this Act. be regarded as 
hpSir^ f -""ted to the United States for permai^nt resSels^f 
the date of such alien s arrival into the United States. 

u,r ; ... J ''^,°''"°':?''>an five thousand of the refugee admissions author- 

\^ »"(a) in any fiscal year may be made avmlab e by 

the Attorney General, in the Attorney General's discretion and 
under such regulations as the Attorney General may nreiribe tn 

r^iden?ett%L^uf r"' '^^jJ'^ admitt^Yor^'^mtm 

re&iaence the status of any alien granted asylum who— 

"( 1 ) applies for such adjustment, 

"(2) has been physically present in the United States for at 
least one year after bemg granted asylum 

10lI«lr52lJA?n*^ ^ ^ ^ refugee within the meanmg of section 
iui(aK4JKA)or a spouse or child of such a refugee, 
"<4) IS not firmly resettled in any foreign country, and 

IS admissible (except as otherwise provided under subsec- 
ion O) as an immigrant under this Act at the time of exam^- 
tion for a<ljustment of such alien. 
r™PT\?' ''f 11 «PP''^^ion under this subsection, the Attorney 
nlfrm^lnt*" "^^^^"^^ ^ f'^^'i «^ ^« admission for Uwful 

a^pprZn'Slt^^^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ 

^ ' ^ ' sectTon^^rCZn"^^^^^ 

^.t ?f n« .nnir^ "^'^^ applicable to any alien seeking adjustment 
of status under this section, and the Attorney General may waive any 
other provision of such section (other than P^ira^aph (27Um or 
and 0 her than so much of para^aph (23) as lelates to t.-africking in 
narcotics) with respect to such an alien for humanitarian purS to 

fcM he table of contents of such Act is amended by inserting after 
the Item relating to section 206 the following new items: 

.Hi! Annual admission of nffugees and admussion of emergency situation refu- 
"yc m Aayiutn procedure 
S«*c -^jy A4jufc.Trt?ntof <tdtu»of wfuiceed/* 

Ulc muKmendJd-' -""^ Nationality Act (8 

il) by inserting "and subsection (c)" in subsection (a) after 
hxcept as provided in subsection (b)"; and 
iZ) by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection: 
(c) rhe provisions of subsection (a) shall not apply to an alien 
^tlm -^ "^^ General admits to the Unit^ Staled under 

Na^t^nfhu' Acf tftl "'lllir^""" °!.'he Immigration and 
M iH, f - amended to read as follows. 

■ mmJiir » 1 . ^ "Pecial immigrants defined in section 101(aK27). 
^^^ediaU: relatives specified in subsection (b) of this section, and 
!■ aliens who are admitted or granted asylum under section 207 or 208 

ml"ir^'' "i".''^'" 'X'"' .«ny foreign state or dependent area who 
T.^M. f ■ '"'!"*r".')' "♦herwise acquire the 

status of ai, alien lawfully admitted to the United States for pcrina 
nent residence, shall not in any of the first three quarters of anyfiscal 
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ymr eiceed a total of aeventy-two thousand and shall not in any fi^-^al 
yaar axoeed two hundred and seventy thousand.". 

(b) Section 202 of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1 152) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "and the number of conditional entries" in 
subaection (a); 

(2) by striking out "(8)" in subsection (a) and inserting m lieu 
thereof'W; 

(3) by striking out ''or conditional entries" and "and condi* 
tional entries" in subsection (e); 

(4) by striking out "20 per centum" in subsection (eK2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "26 per centum"; 

(5) by striking out paragraph (7) of subsection (e); 

(6) by striking out "(7)r in paragraph (8) of subsection (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "(6)"; and 

(7) by redesignating paragraph (8) of subsection (e) as para- 
graph (7). 

(c) Section 203 of such Act (8 U.aC. 1 1S3) is amended— 

( 1) by striking out "or their conditional entry authorized, as the 
case may be/' in subsection (a); 

(2) by striking out "20 per centum" in subsection (aX2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "2$ per centum"; 

(3) by striking out paragraph (7) of subsection (a); 

(4) by striking out "and leas the number of conditional entries 
and visas available pursuant to paragraph (7)" in subsection 
(aX8); 

(5) by striking out "or to conditional entry under paragraphs 
(1) through (8)" in subsection (aK9) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"under paragraphs (1) through (7)"; 

(6) by redesignating paragraphs (8) and (9) of subsection (a) as 
paragraphs (7) and (8), respectively; 

(7) by striking out "(7/'^ in subsection (d) and inserting in lieu 
thereof "(6)"; and 

(8) by striking out subsections (f). (g), and (h) 

'd) Sections 2l2(a)(14), 212(aX32). and 244(d) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 
I182(aXI4), I182(a)(32), 1254(d)) are each amended by striking out 
"section 203(a)(8)" and inserting in lieu thereof "section 203(a)(7)". 

(e) Subsection (h) of section 243 of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1253) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(hXl) The Attorney General shall not deport or return any alien Deportation 
(other than an alien described in section 24 KaX 19)) to a country if the h use i ^5 1 
Attorney General determines that such alien's life or freedom would 
be threatened in such country on account of race, reli^on, national- 
ity» membership in a particular social group, or political opinion. 

"(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any alien if the Attorney 
General determines that— 

"(A) the alien ordered, incited, assisted, or otherwise partici- 
pated in the persecution of any person on account of race, 
religion, nationality, member^p in a particular social group, or 
political opinion; 

"(B) the alien, having been convicted by a final judgment of a 
particularly serious crime, constitutes a danger to the com* 
munity of the United States; 

"(C) there are serious reasons for considering that the alien has 
committed a serious nonpolitical crime outside the United States 
prior to the arrival of the alien in the United States; or 

"(D) thdre are reasonable grounds for regarding the alien as a 
danger to the security of the United SUtea." 

(f) Section 212(dX5) of such Act (8 U.S.C. 1182(dX5)) is amended— 
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(1) by inserting "(A)" after "(5/'; 
ll^^f^^tS:SS^;^5^^ ^ -bparagraph (B)/' 

•uSw^*^^ *' thereof the following new 

"»««Y.^»«»fii«eeiinleM the AttonieyGenerddetennine. that 
iXMnMUing raMona in the iNiblk interait with reqw^ 

rauer tluw be adnuttedaia refugee under section 207 " 
(^Section 5 of PuWic Uw 96-412 (8 UAC. 1182 note) ia amended 

«f«M«» in any law (other than the Immigration and 
or thia Act) in effect on April irW^ToaecUon 
203(aXT) of the Immigration and Natkmali^lXct ahaU d^ 
bea ■*f««>« towdi aeetion aa in effiKt befora auch date and to 
aw and 206 of the Immigration and WationaU^ Act 

Pubbc Uw 96-lte. and, the tiiat aection rffiiblic Uw 89-732 are 
«^«nend^ .trying out "two jW and inaerting in ^ 

(bXlXA) Section 207(c) of tEe Immkration and Nationality Act (■■ 
-ddod by ••cUon 201(b) of thia AcoSd the^S^SKS^ S 
«J«rtiOMft).(c). and (d)of aection 

(B) nw amendmenU made bx section 203(f) ahaU apply to aliena 

inlSL2SinS!^iA.'^ -ction 203(0 -ull take effect 

-^ill'!?!!!*^!???^ eertiBMi 207(a) and 209(b) of the Immigration 
jmd Natwnah^ Art& added by aection 201(b) of thia Actt^^ 
thouaaod and five thoiiaand numerical limitationa ^wdlied^nS 
r^«*J«^«ti^ 

^^gJJNotwithBtanding any other praviaion of law, for fiacal year 

J^s^.^^ ^ numerical limitation spedfted in aection 
»l(a)rfj^ Immigration and NationaUty AotSidl 

(B) for the puipoae of determining the number of immigrant 
^ f^J!^''''5S!!^^^ "totuBwiikh may be iaadevnuh£k 
under lectioiia 20S(«)(2) and 202(e)(2) of auch /^iSrnintiSr of 
■ fo^'^^^j^j^eojor or a^juatment of statiH under section 

before April 1. 1960. ahall bo conaidered to be the granting of an 

raSdts.5±»'«'^^ " 

(cXl) The niMf^ tubwctioni (g) and (h) of aecUon 203 of the 
I^imUon and Nationality Act, made by aection 203(cX8) of this 
VisSr ""P^ ^ ^ individual who befora April 1. 

1980, waa granted a conditional entry under section 203(aX7) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (and under section 202(eX7) of such 
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Act, if applicable), as in effect immediately before such date, and it 
T**H •gpJy to any al»n paroled into the United States before 
Apnl 1. 1980, who is eligible for the benefits of section 5 of Public Law 

•^l*- H use UH2 note 

(2) An alien who, before April 1, 1980, established a date of HeipBtration 
regifltrfttion at an immigration otfice in a foreign country on the basis ***** 

of <»ititlenient to a conditional entrant status under section 203(aX7) 

of the Immigration and Nationality Act (as in effect before such date), « t'St- 1 1 

•hall be deemed to be entitled to refugee status under section 207 of 

such Act (as added by section 201(b) of this title) and shall beaccorded ^nte, p \m 

the date of registration previously established by that alien. Nothing 

in this pvagraph shall be construed to preclude the acquisition by 

such an alien of a preference status under section 203(a) of such Act. 

(3) The provisions of paragraphs (14), (15), (20). (21). (25). and (32) of Wa.ver 
section 212(a) of the Immicration and Nationality Act shall not be ^ use iimj 
applicable to any alien who has entered the United States before 

April 1, 1980, pursuant to section 203(aX7) of such Act or who has 
refugee into the United States under section 
zmdAo) of such Act, and who is seeking adjustment of sUtus, and the 
Attorney General may waive any other provision of section 212(a) of 
such Act (other than curagraph (27). (29), or (33) and other than so 
much of paragraph (23) as relates to trafficking in narcotics) with 
respect to such an alien for humanitarian purposes, to assure family 
unity, or when it is otherwise in the public interest. 

(dXl) Notwithstanding section 207(a) of the Immigration and Na- Determination, 
tionality Act iaa added by section 201(b) of this title), the President <*«?adJin«* 
may make the deter .<ination described in the first sentence of such ^ ^ ^ 
section not later than forty-five days after the date of the enactmeqt 
of this Act for fiscal year 1980. 

(2) TTie Attorney General shall establish the asylum procedure Asylum 
referred to m section 208(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act P»wdure. 
(as add-d by section 201(b) of this title) not later than June 1, 1980, « ,"^11?.",^^ ^ 

(e) A..y reference in this Act or m chapter 2 of title IV of the Anle^n m 
ImmigraUon and Nationality Act to the SecreUry of Education or the h vsc mi note 
Secretary of Health and Human Services or to the Department of 
Health and Human Services shall be deemed, before the effective 
date of the Department of Education Organization Act, to be a ^'-i Stat fi^ 
reference to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare or to the ^ 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, respectively. ""^ 

TITLE in-UNITED STATES COORDINATOR FX)R REFUGEE 
AFFAIRS AND ASSISTANCE FOR EFFECTIVE RESETTLE- 
MENT OF REFUGEFS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Pa«t a— UNmn Statis Coordinatob roa Riruon Affairs 

S«c. 301. (a) The President shall appoint, by and with the advice Pmiidentiai 
and consent of the Senate, a United States Coordinator for Refugee appointment 
Affairs (hereinafter in this part referred to as the "Coordinator"). ^ 
The Coordinator shall have the rank of Ambassadorat-Large. 

(b) The Coordinator iihall be responsible to the President for— 

(1) the development of overall United SUtea refugee admission 
and resettlement policy; 

(2) the coordination of all United States domestic and interna- 
tional refugee admission and resettlement programs in a manner 
that assures that policy objectives are met in a timely fashion; 
• ^ overall budget strategy to provide 
mdividual agencies with policy guidance on refugee matters in 
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tionit to 

f rejnd»*ni and 



Conmiltatmn 



R4*p(trU to 
UHtrdifiHtiir 



t^pr^mtion of their budget requesta, and to^provide the 
Office of Management and Budget with an oveVview of all 
refugee-related budget requceta; 

(4) thepreaenUtion to the Covgreaa of the Adminiatrfttion'a 
©wall refugee poiicy and the relationahip of individual agency 
r^PBebudgetatoth^omUpol^ u««am,7 

CSenerml. and the Sectetary of HeS?25l?I 

relatiooabp of overall Unite! Stntaa refugee policy to the admi^ 

uSt^gStoT" reaettlement if i^ig^ in, the 

and negotiation on behalf of the United Stntea^th foie^ 
gmiumenU and international crganiiationa in diacuviont on 
refugee matterB and, when appropriate, aubmitting refugee 
lamm for mduaioo mother international negotiation^ 
#k-iifS!!!???^*^ " «fl>wUve and req»onaive liaiaon between 
uie reoerai Oovemment and voluntary organizational Govemon 
and mayors, and other* involved in refugee relief and reaettle- 
ment work to reflect overall United Statea Government policy; 

(8) making reoommendationa to the Preaident and to the 
U>ngreae with reqwct to policiea f<tt, objectivw of, and eatablish- 
ment of pnontiea for. Federal functiona relating to refugee 
admttMon and reaetUement in the United Statea; and 

(9) reviewing the legulaticaa. guidelinea, raquiiementa, crite- 
na,andpWurBaofFede^ 

ble to the performance of functiona rekting to refugee admiM^ 
and reaettlement in the United SUtea. «B«^«imi«un 
(cXl) In liie conduct of the Coordinator'i dutiea. the Coordinator 
ahall consult regularly with Statea, localiUoa. and private nonprofit 

JSiPfhf?wf^ Secretary of Education ahall 

lyoyute die Qwrdinator with regular reporU deacribing the efforts of 
their respective departmenU to increase refugee acceas to programs 
withm their jurisdiction, and the Coordinator shall include informa- 
tion on such programs m reports submitted under section 413(aXl) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 

Past B-AasvrANCB roa Erramvi RtsnTLKiiSNT of Rktugkis in 
THE United Statu 

aim!nd«J~ IV of the ImmigraUon and Nationality Act is 

"TITLE IV-MISCELLANEOUS AND REFUGEE ASSISTANCE 
"Chaptu 1— Miscuxanious"; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the following new chapter: 
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omcB or uruGo KBrrruifSNT 

"Sac ill. (tt) There is eetehliihad, within the Oepartment of Establishment 
Heelth and Hunuii Servioee, an office to be known at, the Office of ^ 
ReAifBe ReaettJement (hereinaAer in this chapter referred to as the 
'OffioelillieheadoftheOffioeshaUbeaDirectorOiereiLafterinthis Director 
chanter refened to as the l)irectorO» to be appointed by th9 Secretary 
of Health and Human Senrioss (hereinafter in this chaptir referred 
toasthe'SecretarxO. 

"(b) The ftinctioQ of the Office and its Director is to fond and Functtotu 
administer (directly or through arrangements with other Federal 
agencies), in consultation with and under the general policy guidance 
of the United States Coordinator for R^ugee Affain (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to as the 'Coordinator ), programs of the Federal 
Government under this chapter. 



AirmOlIZATION POB PBOOKAMS POS DOM18TIC BttVITLKlUENT OP AND 
ASBOTANCB TO ftXPUOBB 

"Sk. 412. (a) C>oMomoN8 and CoNsmoATiONS.— (1) In providing ^ ^'^'^'^ 
ssBiitance under this section, the Director shall, to the extent of 
available appropriations, (A) make available sufilcient resources for 
employment training and i^aoement in order to achieve economic 
selTsuffkiency among refugees as quickly ss possible, (B) provide 
refugees with the opportunity to acquire sufficient English language 
training to enable them to become effectively reaettled as quickly as 
possible, (O insure that cash assistancff is made available to refugees 
in iuch a manner as not to discourage their economic self-sufficiency, 
in accordance with subaection (eX2), and (D) insure that women have 
the same opportunities as men to participate in training and 
instruction. 

"(2) The Director, together with the Coordiimtor, shall consult (v^n^uitation 
regularly with State and local governments aad iMrivate nonprofit 
voluntary agrades concerning the sponsorship process and the 
intended distribution of refugees among the States and localities. 

"(3) In the provision of domestic assiitance under thia section, the 
Director shall make a periodic aasessment, based on refugee popula* 
tion and other relevant factors, of the relative needs of ref^jgees for 
assistance and services under this chapter and the resources availa- 
ble to meet such needs. In allocating resources, the Director shall 
avmd duplication of services and provide for maiimum coordination 
be t wee n agencies providing related services. 

"(4) No grant or omtract may be awarded under this section unless 
an appropriate proposal and application (including a description of 
the sgenc^s ability to perform the services spedfiM in the proposal) 
are submitted to, and approved kw, the appropriate administering 
official. Grants and contracts under this section shall be made to 
those agencies which the appropriate administering oflkial deter- 
mines can best perform the services. Payments may be made for 
activities authorised under this chapter in advance or by way of 
reimbursement In carrying out this section, the Director, the Secre- 
tary of State, and any such other appropriato administering ofTicial 
are authorised— 

"(A) to make loans, and 



Domestic 
amifltance, 
periodic 
uMemiment 



Grants and 
contracts 
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Awiittance 
conditions 



m<mttonni{ 
d«»v»*|opmi*nt 



mfortmitum 



(«rant;i ami 
contr«rtji 



"(B) to accept and lue money, funds, property, and uervicea <rf 
2rh^.Jl!i:lf"^* available gift.%e. b^u^^JX^? 
othen^rweforthepurpoeeofcanyingoutthis^^ 
n J^!iii^.^'^*'.J!f ^^1?*^ flection shaU be 

o^T?h?:Jiio7iff 

State m^t""-.^"**^''^" receiving aasistance under this section, a 
"(A) submit to the Director a plan which provides-- 
.rt^Il! * ^^"P^io" of «ww the State intends to encourage 
effective refugee resettlement and to promote economic sSf- 
sufficienar as quickly as possible, wim^wju 
"(ii) a descnption of how the SUte will insure that Ian- 
guage trammg and employment services are made available 
to refugees receivmgcash anistance, -vmiaoie 
(m) for the d^ignation of an individual, employed by the 
n^hn; ^ responsible for insuring cobi^Qnation of 

public and private resources in refugee resettlement. 
K.i.l*Jr ™ ^™ and supervision of and legal responsi- 
bility for unaccompMied refugee children in the SUtTand 
(y) for the identification of refugees who at the time of 
resettlement m the SUte are determined to have mSl 
conditions requiring^ or medical histories indicating a need 
or, treatment or observation and such monitoring of such 
treatment or observation as may be necessary- 
<B) meet standards, goals, and priorities, developed by the 
^u!^y^l::::^nf^ resettlemen t^f r^c^ 

which promote their economic self^fTiciency as qukkly m 
possible and the efficient provision of senrices- and ^ 

aftir thf nf ^^1^^^* "^^^ * reasonable period of time 
after the end of each fiscal year, a report on the uses of funds 

Kn^S' "^^^^ '^'^S^^ " r^nsTble f^ 

(7) Tlie SecreUry, together with the SecreUry of SUte with 

sTaonrTSStrH ^T^^ the SecreUry Vsute^nde^ 
n^n^i^ a' developa system of monitoring the assistance 
provided under thissection.^issystemshall includ^- 

» 1^ °^'*V® effectiveness of the programs funded 

^nta^r^'''" performance of SutSa^^^^ 

Hpiii^t^^nu^^^^ *"^.°ther appropriate monitoring to 

sXr^«^i3'"*' mismanagement in the operatioS of 

acliiei^^ collection on the services provided and the results 

tmn i?"*7 General shall provide the Director with informa- 

A»«^??'^ refugees in cory unction with their applications tothe 
Attorney Generd for w^ustment of stotus. and the iKor ahflH 

<y) The Secretary and the Secretary of StoU may issue such 
Tinf ^J?* eppropriaVto c^ out Uinhapter 

( 10) For purposes of this chapter, the term 'ref . gee' includS anv 
alien descnbed in section 207(cK2). mciuoes any 

f^P^^*^**.^' iNfnAL Ri8rmj»iENT.-(lXA) For- 

JyLSdT" «f st-t* » 

(ii) fwcal year 1982 and succeeding flacal years the Director 
(except .8 provided in subparagraph (B)) is autWiLd. ' 
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to OMke gnmtt to, and contnctt with, public or private nonprofit 
m&adm for initial resettlement (including initial reception and 
pboement with tponaore) of reftigeee in the United SUtes. Grants to, 
or contracta with, private nonprofit voluntary agencies under this 
paragraph shall be made consistent with the objectives of this 
chapter, taking into account the different resettlement approaches 
and practices of such agendea. Reaettlement assistance under this 
paragraph shall be provided in coordination with the Director's 
provUoii of other ass i s t anc e under this chapter. The Secretary of 
State and the Director shall jointly monitor the assistance provided 
during fiacal ymn 1980 and 1981 under this paragraph. 

"(B) The President shall provide for a stu<W of which agency is best study, report u> 
able to administer the program under this paragraph and shall ('"'"K'^ 
report, not later than March 1, 1981, to the Congress on such study. If 
the Preaident determines after such study that the Director should 
not administer the program under this paragraph, the authority of 
the Director under the first sentence or subparagraph (A) shall be 
exercised by such ofHcer as the President shall from time to time 
specify. 

]'(2) The Director is authorized to develop programs for such Onenution 
orientation, ir^itruction in English, and job training for refugees, and «^ucation, and 
such other education and training of refugees, as facilitates their iroiJami"*^ 
resettlement in the United States. The Director is authorized to 
implement such programs, in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, with respect to refugees in the United States. The Secretary 
of State is authorized to implement such programs with respect to 
refugees awaiting entry into the United SUtes. 

"(3) The Secretary is authorized, in consulUtion with the Coordina- ^(^f^ 
tor, to make arrangements (including cooperative arrangements with *«'nj»''arv care 
other Federal agencies) for the temporary care of refugees in the 
United States in emergency circumstances, including the establish- 
ment of processing centers, if necessary, without regard to such 
pruvisicna of law (other than the Renegotiation Act of 1951 and >ousi'app v>n 
section 414(b) of this chapter) regulating the making, performance, 
amendment, or modification of contracts and the expenditure of 
funds of the United States Government as the Secretary may specify. 
*'(4) The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordinator, shall— Medical 
•*(A) assure that an adequate number of trained staff are ^^""'^ 
available at the location at which the refugees enter the United ''^'^ 
States to assure that all necessary medical records are available 
and in proper order; 

"(B) provide for the identification of refugees who have been 
determined to have medical conditions affecting the public 
health and requiring treatment; 

*'(0 assure that Sute or local health officials at the resettle- 
ment destination within the United Sutes of each refugee are 
promptly notified of the refugee's arrival and provided with all 
applicable medical records; and 

**(D) provide for such monitoring of refugees ictentified under 
subparagraph (B) as will insure that they receive appropriate 
and timely treatment 
The SecreUry shall develop and implement methods for monitoring 
and assessing the quality of medical screening and related health 
services provided to refugees awaiting resettlement in the United 
States. 

"(c) Pmxiict Grants and Contkacts roa Sekvicis roa Riru- 
ona.— The Director is authorized to nsake grants to. and enter into 





child wvUan 



t^al and 

rt^ponmbihty. 
interim period 



unnccompiini^d 



SSuiSlylto-' ^ """P"** •^-'^ Inject. 

refugee in obtaining the bIuUs which are neces- 
fSfnilj self-flufficiency. including projec-u: for job 

of .L^^hfrfK**" neceawry (regardleaa 

J^!^^J"^l "ilf* «P**^'^«= been shown and 

recogW by the Director, health (including mentalheaJU.) 
services, social services. educaUonal and other Srvices 
(d) AfflWTANCB roR RnrucBc CHaD«iN.-(l) The Director i« 
pants and enter into contracts, for payS fo" 
C^^IJ^ provide special educational Ksrvices (includSg^EnglLh 
language training) to refugee children in elementary and serondarv 
aTSI!** " «*««>0'«trated need has been showT^ secondary 
(2XA) The Director is authorized to provide assistance reimburse- 
ITn^fif ■""«',8^t» ^ and contnicts with^b^'aJToriv^ 
r„?f^»- agencies, for the provision of child welfare services, incl" • 
mg foster care maintenance paymento and services and health car^ 
Sd^nni"r^^f^;*•^ cWiT (except as nrovided iHubSS^^h 
„ du'-ing the thirty^u month period tuning with tte firet 
month in which such refugee child is in the uStedSteteJ 

(BXi) In the case of a refugee child who is unaccompanied bv a 
"•'i'" '^'ative (as defined l^y^ oKr) the 
services descnbed in subpr.ragn.ph (A) may be ^raished^tU the 

S^t th^Stete%'cWM"'*^f"" ^ tuch hiw 

age as tne State s child welfare servicen p an ander part B of title IV 
or the Social Secuntv Act prescribes for the avmffi^ty of such 
services to any other child in that State;. »"»""«y oi such 

the'la JJ'of'Jil!^/.^ nf ""^P' arrange for the placement under 
tne laws ot th^ States of such unaccompan ed refusee childn>n »hn 
have been accept^ for admission to thrS^Sta^ before C« 
soon as po8S|ble after) their arrival 'jx the United ffii During In^ 

to tne united bta»e8 but before the ch d is so placed, the Director 
for h^ZlVT' "^P^-^ibility (including finaS^^p^,Sw£ 
for the child, if necessary, and is authorized to make nM^rv 
d-cisions to provide for the child's immediate care necessary 

,,„1ZII}!1 '^ilJ**?.' »hall prepare and maintain a list of Q) all such 
Aord T'^if^rTn' I'*" '^e United Stat^ 

n.«i» 'rV^^- " the names and last known residencw of th^r 
E.lKd"p'ri^""'' '='^'*^n'S 

Ll^i?for'^{?i'&'"'* "'n'ract. with, public or private^nprofi? 
agencies for up to 100 per centum of the cash assistance r id medi^ 
assuitance provided to any refugee during the tWr^^Konth »riS 
beginning with the first month in which such refujfU hw enteiSThe 

ii^L^f identifiable and reasonX^ Mn^tWe 

costs of providing this assistance. ■■Mimiive 
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"(2) Cash aaBU^^noe providfid under this subsection to an employ- 
aUa refugee is conditioned, eio^pC for good cause shown*- 

'*{A) on the refugee's regmration with an appropriate agency 
providiiig employment servicef described in suosection (cXx), or, 
if there ia no sucn agency available, with an appropriate State or 
local employment servior, and 

"(B) on the refugee's acceptance of appropriate offers of 
employment; 

except that subparagraph (A) does not apply during the first sixty 
days after the d^ of the refugee's entry. 

"(3) The Director shall develop plans to provide English training EnRtuh training 
and other an>ropriate services and training to refti^es receiving 
cash assistance. 

"(4) If a ref^igee is eligible for aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved under part A of title IV or under title XDC of the Social 
Security Act, or for supplemental security income benefits (including 
State supplementary payments) under the program established 
under titk XVI of that Act, funds authorized under this subsection 
shall only be used for the non*Federal share of such aid or assistance, 
or for such supplementary payments, with respect to cash and 
medical assistance provided with respect to such refugee under this 
paragraplL 

"(5) The Director is authorized to allow for the provision of medical Medical 
assistance under paragraph (1) to an^ refugee, during the one^ear 
period after entry, who does not qualify for assistance under a State 
plan approved under title XIX of the Social Security Act on account ^sc 13% 
of any resources or income requirement <^ such plan, but only if the 
Director determines that— - 

"(A) this will (i) enoourag mnomic self-sufficiency, or (ii) 
avoid a 9ip^ificant burden on 5tate and local governments; and 
"(6; tl;e refugee meets such alternative financial resources and 
income requirements as the Director shall establish. 



Aid under State 

plan 

42 use 13X1 



ooNoansiONAL anoars 

"Sac. 413. (aXl) The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordina* 
tor, shall submit a report on activities under this chapter to the 
Committees on the Juoicianr of tlw House of Representatives and of 
the Senate not later than the January 31 folla<mig the end of each 
fiscal year, beginning with fiscal year 1980. 
"(2) Emch such report shall contain— 

"(A) an updated pn^e of the employment and labor ^orce 
statistics for refugees who have entered under this Act since May 
1975, as w< as & description of the extent to which refugees 
received the forms of assistance or services under this chapter 
during that period; 
**(B) a description of the geographic location of refugees; 
"(Q a summary of the results of the monitoring and evaluation 
conducted under section 412(aX7) during the period for which the 
report is submitted; 

(D) s description of (i) the activities, expenditures, and policies 
of the Office under this diapier and of the activities of States, 
voluntary agencies, and sponson, and (iU the Director's plans for 



improvtment of renigee resettlement; 
'^(E) evaluations of the 



H use 1523 
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tthe extent to which (i) the services provided 
under this chapter art aMistin| refugees in achieving economic 
self-sufficiency, achieving ability in English, and achieving 
en^ploynient commensurate with their skDls and abilities, and 
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(ii) any fraud, abuse, or miamanagement has been reported in the 
provinona of services or aasistance; 

"(F) a deKTripUon of any assistance provided by the Director 
pursuant tosecUon 4l2(eX5); ^ i^i^wr 

"(O) a w^mary of the locaUon and status of unaccompanied 
refijgae children admitted to the United States; and 

(H) a summary of the information compiled and evaluation 
made u nder se ction 412(aX8). «*u«uwu 
''(b) The Secretary, in consultation with the Coordinator, shall 
conduct and report to Conmress. not later than one year after the date 
of the enactment of this copter, an analysis of— 

^}} ^5??^J°•'*^ systems used by other countries and the 
apjpljcabiliiy of such systems to the United States 

^luJhzl^'^^.^ ? •ystem other than the current 
weJtare system for the provision of cash assistance, medical 
assistance, or both, to refi4^ea; and 
"(3)altemaUve iwttlement strate^ee. 

"authorization or appkopriations 

"S«c. 414 (aXl) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal year 1980 and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years such 
sums as may be necessary for the purpose of providing iniUal 
pwetueroent assistance, cash and medical assistance, and child 
I«uS*4Tr^ tubwctions (bXl). (bX3). (bX4). (dX2). and (e) of 

loiP ^5?* «« here^ authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1^ and for Mch of the two succeeding fiscal years $200.(X)0,000, for 

provisions (other than those described 
^f^^Pb (1» or this chapter. 

-S3* ^ into contracU under this chapter shall 

be effective for any fiscal year only to such extent or in su.h amounts 
aa are prradedm advance in appropriaUon Acts.", 
ity Art is wncnd^^** ^ contenU of the ImmigraUon and National- 

'T^Tii IV— lincuAiratHn and Rsnran Ahwtancs 

"OtAfm l^traClLLANVHV": 

and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new items: 
"ourm t~utruoa ambtanci 

iShSSS'*** PWgrMM for donMitic nwtUemei) t of and amgUna to 
413. OoofTHiioMl raporta. 
^•c 414. Authortetioo or•ppnlpriatioll•.^ 

AssMtanoa Act of 1962 (22 UAC. 2801) is amended by atrikina out 

V^for coofaibutions t? the acUviUas of the United Natisna 
High Comnusaior^dr for Refugees for 

hamandate or peraona on behalf of whom he ia eaercisinc hit 
K^J^^f •?? oon^tioM to Ue Inteigovemmental 
ummiittee for European MigraUon, the IntemaUonal Commit- 



('oni'-'M t 
authority 
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tee of the Red Cross* and toother relevant international organi- 
zations, and 

"(2) for assistance to or on behalf of refugees who are outside \v.j<,tan ^ h>r 
the United States designated by the President (by class, group, or refu*?ft-, >ut-»uie 
designation of their respective countries of origin or areas of ^ 
residence) when the President determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the foreign policy interests of the United 
Stotea/'. 

^2) Subsection (cX2) of such section is amended by striking out 
"$25,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof "150,000,000". 

^c) The Indochina Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1975 H*>^<ii 
(Public Law 94-23) is repealed. i S( jm»: 

Sec. 313. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this section, the ["im tatiun 
amendments made by ihlz oart shall apply to fiscal years bc^nning h'i"!!^'* , ^"^^ ^ 
on or after October 1 :I79 

(b) Subject to subjection (c , the limitations contained in sections 
412(d)(2XA) and 41'AeXl) of Immigration and Nationality Act on xn', p \\\ 
the duration of the period fjr which child welfare services and cash 
and midical assistance may be provided to particular refugees shall 
not appty to such services and assistance provided before April I, 
19H1. 

<c) Notwithstanding section 412<eXl) of the Immigration and Na- ^' 
tionahty Act and in lieu of any assistance which may otherwise be 
provided un<ier such section with respect to Cuban refugees who 
entered the United States and were receiving assistance uncer 
section 2(b) of ihe Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962 -^vi ( S( Jmji 
before October 1, 1 978, the Director of the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment is authoruei^— 

( 1 ) to provide reimbursement— 

(A) in fiscal year 1980, for 75 percent, 

(B) in fifcal year 1981, for 60 percent, 

(C) in fiical year 1982, for 45 percent, and 

(D) in fiscal year 1983, for 25 percent, 

of the non-Federal costs of providing cash and medical assistance 
(other than assistance described in paragraph (2)) to such refu- 
gees, and 

(2) to provide reimbursement in any fiscal year for 100 percent N'<>n Fpd# rai cost 
of the non Federal costs associated with such Cuban refugees '■«-«'"bun*m»-nt 
with respect to whom supplemental security income payments 

were being r^id as of September 30, 1978, under title XVI of the 

Social Securuy Act. 
(d)The requirements of section 412raX6XA)of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act shall apply to assistance furnished under chapter 2 of 
title IV of such Act after October 1, 1980, or such earlier date as the Ante p ]ii 
Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement may establish. 

TlTl.^ rV— SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CERTAIN APPLICANTS 
FOR ASYLUM 

Sk. 401. (a) The Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement is « 1)22 not* 
authorized to use funds appropriated under paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
section 414(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to reimburse Anu p nf> 
State and local public agencies for expenses which those agencies 
incurred, at any time, in provid^^ig aliens described in subsection (c) 
of this secUon with social services of the types for which reimburse* 
ments were made with respect to refugees under paragraphs (3) 
through (6) of section 2(b) or the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
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i'S( Act of 1962 (as in effect pnor to the enactment of this Acti or under 

any other Federal law. 
Work permit ^) jhe Attorney General is authorized to grant to an alien 
described in subsection (c) of this section permission to engage in 
employment in the United SUtes and to provide to that alien an 
employment authorized" endorsement or other appropriate work 
permit. 

c/^* section applies with respect to any alien in the United 
**Sf*PP>'®? ^^""^ November 1, 1979. for asylum in the 
United btates. (2) who has not been granted asylum, and (3) with 
rwpect to whom a final, nonappealable, and legally enforceable orde- 
ot deportation or exclusion has not been entered. 

Approved March 17, Vm\ 



LK*]ISIJ\TIVK HISTf)RY 

H<M'SKRKPf)RTS No actompenv n« H R 2Hir. .(V,n,fn on the Jud.c.«r> • A 

ctv^ATf ofn, ot-:. I' 'tomm of Conferencer 

> A FK KhPORTS No 'if> l^Ttt, »r4>fnfn on the Judiciary > and No %^:>iK) .(V,mm of 
( onfrrence) 
< ON(.RESSk)NAI. RFXX>RD 

V.il \i\*\n'h Sept 6, conwdensd and oMed Sena ^ 

Dec 20. H R 2MlBcciniidered and r.<«ed Houae paauure vacated 
»nd S ft4,1, amended, paaaed in tieu 
Vol 126.1*»KO) F,* 26. Senate agreed tfl conference report 
ti/tL,.^,t^ . ,,w.-r».. *. Houae a|rreed tn conference report 

WKKKLY ( OMPILATtON OF PRESlDENTIAt DOaJME>frS 
\<A K No IJ'l^)^} Mar IH. PreaidentiaUutement 
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APPENDIX 11 

CONFERtNCE REPORT AND ANALYSIS OF THE REFUGEE ACT CF I%0 
Nr. Kennedy. 

Mr. President, as the chief sponsor of S. 643, The Refugee 
Act of 19S0, and as one of the Conferees on the bill, I want to 
express strong support to the Senate for this Conference Report. 

This report combines the best features of both the Senate and 
House versions of this bill. As reported, I believe S. 643 repre- 
sents the single aost significant refora of our Nation's iminigrat ion 
statute in IS years - since the major amendments in 1965. ^ 

This Act gives statutory meaning to our national commitment 
to human rights and hun^nitarian concerns - which are not now 
reflected in our imaigration taw. It reforms our law governing 
the admission and resettlement of refugees - a fundamental human 
rights issue. 

This legislation witt also insure greater equity in our treat- 
ment of all refugees. It wilt rationalize and write into the 
statute how we respond to refugee emergencies. And it will make 
our law conform to the United Nations Convention »nd Protocol 
Rela*' ' to the Status of Refugees, which we signed in 1969. 

President, over the years America has responded generously 
to t^ needs of the homeless. We have a proud record of accomplish- 
mtnt in offering a helping hand to refugees. This Act which has 
the strong support of the voluntary agencies and church groups , as 
well as many other organizations and groups will help us to do 
this job better, and to rrsettlr refugees more humanely with greater 
planning and «t reduced costs. 
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For too long our Nation's policy and programs for refugees 
have been worked out on an ad hoc basis, without any overall 
statutory authority or prograaatic guidelines. Recognizing this 
need for a national refugee policy, I initiated consultations in 
late 1978 with the Executive Branch and the voluntary agencies and 
others concerned over refugee reform, m an effort to develop a 
consensus over what needed to be done. 

Using the text of an earlier refugee bill I had introduced, 
I wrote on September 11, 1978 to the Secretary of State, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and to the 
Chairman of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies' Committee 
on Migration and Refugees, the following letter- 

I believe there is an urgent need for the United 
States to begin to take the steps necessary to establish a 
long range refugee policy a policy which wiU treat all 
refugees fairly and assist all refugees equally. Such a 
national refugee policy is now clfarly lacking, and there 
is too little coordination between the various branches of 
Government involved with refugee programs, and with the 
Voluntary resettlement agencies. 

Given the Senate calendar, there probably will not 
be the opportunity to act this ye«r on S. 2751, /5"5th 
CongressT", or on refugee legislation generally. However, 
it is my firm intention early in the next session of 
Congress to pursue in an orderly and thoughtful way the 
growing prohljms our country faces in meeting the resettle- 
ment needs of refugees around the world. With this goal in 
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■ind, I would like to begin now to work with you and 
others in the Executive Branch to shape proposals that 
will help lay the basis for early legislative action on 
a national refugee policy. 

The refugees of tomorrow, like the refugees of today, 
will continue to look to the United States for safe h%ven 
and resettlement opportunities and our Governrent w, 11 
continue to be called upon to help. Yet all agre^ ,,iat 
present law and practice is inadequate, and that the piece- 
■eal approach of our Governnent in reacting to individual 
refugee crises as they occur is no longer tolerable. We 
■ust learn fro» our recent experience with the Indochinese 
refugee program, and explore new methods for meeting the 
growing demands for refugee resettlement in the United States 

I believe the provisions of my bill, S. 27S1 , go a long 
way in helping to establish a national policy of welcome to 
refugees. However, this basic reform of the immigration 
lav deals with only half the problem the admission of 
refugees to the United Sta^-es. We must also consider the 
problems involved in their resettlement in communities 
across our land, and what the Federal responsibility is 
to help in that resettlement process. 

Working closely with the House Judiciary Committee, this 
began a process of consultations between the Congress and the 
Executive Branch that led to the introduction of S. 643 and to 
the Conference Report we have before us today. 
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Nr. President, with this background on the evolution of 
this bill, and as a Conferee on it, I would like to comaent, 
for the llecord, on several specific provisions of this inportant 
legislation, and on the reforas of current law and practice it 
will change. 

Definition of a Refugee 
First, Mr. President, one of the aost important achievements 
of this Act is the change in the definition of a refugee. It 
repeals the cold war definition of a refugee, which has been in 
the law since 19SZ. The new definition makes our law confora to 
the tinned Nations Convention and Protocol Relating to the Status 
of Refugees, and provides as well for "displaced persons" within 
their own country. This is to provide for situations such as 
Saigon in 1975, where refugees of special humanitarian concern 
to the United States were directly evacuated from their country* 

In addition, it is the clear legislative history behind this 
bill* as cJipressed in both the House and Senate reports on it, 
that the definition in the Act also applies to people in detention 
who aay be permitted to leave their country if accepted by other 
governaents such as the "state of siege" detainees in Argentina 
or the Cuban prisoner release prograa in Havana today. 

A^aisgjftn of Rcfugccg 
For the first tiae in nearly three decades, Mr« President, 
this legislation establishes realistic provisions governing the 
adaissfon of refugees both '^normal flow" refugees and those 
admitted under eaergency situations. Until fiscal year 1983 
the normal flow will be SO, 000. But this number can be increased 
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by the President prior to the beginning of the fiscal year follow- 
ing consultations with Congress. Contrary to current law, the 
consultation process is now specifically outlined in the statute, 
ending the current parole process which is merely governed by 
custoa and practice. 

Diiring an emergency situation, the President may also adait 
additional refugees following consultations with Congress. 

Admis sion Status of Refugees 

S. 643 as It passed the Senate would have ended years of 
admitting refugees as "conditional entrants" or "parolees," 
and treat all refugees as we treat all other immigrants b/ admitting 
them as permanent resident aliens. However, the Conferees concluded 
a one year "conditional entry" status as a "refugee" would be useful 
until the new system and procedures unaer the new Act were fully 
implemented. 

Hence, the Conferees compromised on the House version and 
established a new "refugee" admission status - different from 
•ither the present "conditional entry" or "parolee" status. This 
new status will and after only one year rather than two years 
mfter which the refugee can adjust to permanent r<;sident status. 
This one year ^'refugee" status would also be counted towards the 
five-year period required for naturalization. 

More importantly, the provisions of S. 643 will not require 
an officer of the Immigration and Naturalization Service to process 
all "refugee" applications. Poth consular officers in the United 
States Enbassies overseas, as well as officers of the Inmigration 
and Maturaliiation Service, are authorized to process refugee 
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applications. It would be strong view thac arrangeraents 
between the Attornex-General and Secretary of State should be 
iMediately concluded to carry out this provision, so as to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of work between INS and Oepaitment of 
State personnel - such as in Bangkok, Thailand today, where 
Eabassy officials now conplete aK the interviewing and screening 
of Indochinese refugee applicants, but INS officers must nonethe* 
less fly in, on expensive temporary duty, to siaply bless the 
exhaustive paperwork and processing already done by Department 
of State personnel. There is no need for INS personnel to duplicate 
or second guess what consular officers have done. 

Also, in individual refugee cases, in the many areas of the 
world where no INS offices are located, it only nakes sense to 
prrait consular officers to process refugee applications. 

Asylua Provisions 
For the first tiae, Mr. President, this Act establishes a 
clearly defined asylua provision in United States iaaigration law. 
It provides that up to S,000 of the ''noraal flow'* nuabers can be 
used to grant asylua to persons within the United States, or to 
persons reaching our shores, who can claia to be refugees. This 
provision also conforas to our international treaty obligations 
under the United Nations Convention ^nd Protocol Relating to the 
Status of Refugees. 

It is the intention of the Conferees that the Attorney General 
should iJUkediately create a unifora procedure for the treataent of 
asylua claiais filed in the United States or at our ports of entry. 
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Present regulations and procedures now used by the Immigration 
Service simply do not conform to either the spirit or to th^ new 
provisions of this Act. 

Also, relative to the suspension of deportation, under 
Section 243(h) of the Tmiaigration and Nationality Act, it is the 
intention of the Conferees that the new provisions of this Act 
shall be implemented consistent with the relevant provisions of 
the United Nations Convention and Protocol. 

Regarding the application of .Section 245(c) on asylum claims, 
it is the intrntion of the Conferees that Section 245(c), on its 
face, only applies to adjustments of status under that section 
alone - and not under the new provisions added by this Act. 
Thus, refugees, such as some Tthiopians who have come to my 
attention in Boston, who have been granted asylum in the United 
States but who have been unable to adjust their st tus under 
Section 203(8) (7) in current law, because of the liJiitations of 
Section ^45(c}, can now apply for adjustment of status under the 
nmw Section 2090) of this Act. This is also intended to apply 
to those granted asylum before the enactment of this Act. 

Limitation on Parole 
Th« Conferees agreed to write Into the new lav the clear 
legislative intent of both Houses that the parole authority U 
Section 21ZLd}(S) should no longer be used to adait groups of 
refugees since the new provisions of this Act should provide 
aaplm fl0xibtltty and authority in dealing with foreseen or 
unforeseen refugei situations. 
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However, Section 212(d)(5) of thel % H Act reaains intact, 
and while the Conferees accepted the liaitation in the House bill 
we clearly recognize that they do not liait the Attorney General's 
parole authority to aduit individuals or groups of aliens who are 
not deemed to be refugees under the terms of this Act. 

It IS also the clear intention of the Conferees that existing 
parole programs will continue until the consultation process under 
this Act IS completed, and that :>uch parole programs as the Western 
Hemisphere Parole Program should go forward until reviewed by 
Congress under the provisions of this legislation. 

Domestic Resettlement Ass i stance 
Mr. President, a crucial part of this Act is Title 111, which 
authorizes federal assistance in support of resettling refugees 
in the United States. Because the admission of refugees is outside 
our normal immigration procedures rnd is the result of a national 
policy decision, obviously the federal government has a direct 
responsibility to assist State and local communities in resettling 
such refugees assisting them until they are self-supporting and 
contributing members of their adopted communities. 

The issue before the Conferees was how long should this 
federal responsibility be reasonably extended. In adopting the 
compromise language in the Conference Report on Title III reimburse- 
ments, the Conferees were mindful of the deep concern of many State 
and local agencies that federal assistance must be long enough to 
assure that local communities will not be taxed for programs the/ 
did not initiate. Yet, the Conferees were also concerned that we 
must not have an open-ended authorization. 
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As the bill Mas originally submitted by the Administration, 
there was a two-year limitation on most resettlement programs 
authorized ia Title III. Both Committees, in considering the 
bill, felt that this twoyear limitation across the board was 
too restrictive, and was inadequate to meet the resettlement needs 
of refugees. In the Senate we amended the bill to lift all 
limitations on social service and training programs and on special 
projects. And on the floor we provided for a one year transition 
period, and then a two /ear limitation only on the reimbursement 
for cash and medical payments. The House bill had a two-year 
transition period, and thereafter a four-year limitation. 

The Confer*tes compromised on a IH year transition since 
we are so far into the current fiscal year and a three-year 
limitation on federal reimbursements after that date to all 
refugees. I believe this compromise, and the other authorities 
Id Title m which have no time limitation, more than adequately 
fulfills the federal responsibility in helping to resettle refugees. 

Tliis Act also authoriies $200 million annually for discretionary 
grants and contracts for special projects, programs, and services 
for refugees. It Is the intent of the Conferees that the term 
**public and private nonprofit agencies*' who shall be eligible to 
receive and program these funds include: **State and local govern* 
ment agencies, private voluntary agencies, post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions, as well as other qualified private nonprofit 
agencies." 
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U.S, Coordinator for Refugee Affairs and 
Office of Refugee Resettleaent in H.E.W. 



Recognizing that the adainistrative structure in the Executive 
Branch has been inadequate to fully support the refugee resettle* 
■ent effort* both Congress and the Executive Branch have aoved 
in recent aonths to strengthen governaental structures in this 
area. The Conferees, building upon these initiatives* took the 
essential elements of the House version of the bill, which give 
statutory authority to two offices recently created by the Presi- 
dent or by adainistrative regulation. 

The Act establishes a United States Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs, to be appointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The President has the discretionary 
authority to place the Coordinator whereve* he fee's this office 
is aost appropriate over tiae. However* it is th/ current view 
of aost of the Conferees that the President should aove the 
Coordinator to the Executive Office, to give the Coordinator 
the g over oaent -wide authority the office needs. 

The Conference substitute also establishes an Office of 
Refugee Resettleaent in the Departaent of Health and Huaan 
Services. It i* the intention of the Conferees that this 
Office function '*in consultation with and under the general 
policy guidance of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs,** 



In resolving the different approaches of the Senate and 
House versions of the bill towards the adainistration of initial 



Initial Resettleaent Grants 
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rasattleaent grants » the Conferees were very sensitive to the 
concerns of the voluntary agencies » who carry the initial 
responsibility in helping refugees resettle in the United States. 
The Conferees share their view that the new legislation should 
not freeze into the statute the arbitrary decision that H.B.W. 
will administer these resettlement grants in two years^ until 
it has proven its ability to do so, and until it is clearly in 
the >»est interest of the resettlement program. Therefore, the 
Conferees require the President to undertake a study on which 
agency and/or official in government is best able to administer 
the iritial resettlement grants and to report to Congress no 
later than March 1» 1981 on his findings. If the President, 
over the following fiscal year, decides that the Office of 
Refugee Resettlement in H.E.W. should not administer these 
grants, ho may determine by Presidential order where they should 
ht administered. 



Nr. President, S. 643 deals with one of the oldest end most 
important themes in our Nation's history welcoming homeless 
refugees to our shores. It relates to our country's ability 
to respond to tbe resettlement needs of refugees around the 
world, which touches at the heart of America's foreign policy. 
It reflects the humanitarian tradition of the American people. 
For all these reasons and more, I strongly urge the adoption 
of this Conference R<»port by the Senate. 



Concluding Comment 
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MxHCoNOEMi ) SENATE j Bxfowt 



REFUGEE ACT OF 1980 



FEBtUABY 25, 1980.— Ordered to be printed 
Filed under authority of the order of the Senate of February 21 
(legislatiye day January 8), 1980 



Mr. Kennkdy, from the conunittee on conference, 
submitted the following 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

[To accompany 8. 048] 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House to the bUl (S. 643) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act to revise the procedures for the 
admi^m of refugees, to amend the Migration and Refugee Assistance 
Act of 1962 to establish a more uniform basis for the provision of as- 
^^2^*^ "J^wgecs, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
Md free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows : 

T^t the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House and agree to the same with an amendment as follows : 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by tha House amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the ^^Repugee Act of 1980", 
TITLE I~PURPOSE 

Sge. 101. (a) The CoTigress declares that it is the historic policy 
of the United Spates to respond to the urgent needs of persons subject 
to persecution in their homelands^ includina, tohere appropriate^ hu- 
manitarian assistance for their care and matntenance in asylum areaSj 
efforts to ^rom^te opportunities for resettlement or voluntary repa- 
tnatimu, aid for necessary tramMwirtation and processing^ admission to 
this country of refugees of specud humanitarian concern to the United 
States^ and transitional assistance to refugees in the United States, 
The Congrens further declares that it is the policy of the United States 
to encourage all nations to pratfide assistance and resettlement oppor- 
iunittes to refugees to ths fullest eatent possible. 
(b) The oojective^ of this Act are to provide a permanent and sys* 
rnVr-^^ ^^werfuTV for the admission to this country of refugees of 
fclyL^^ humanitarian concern to the United States^ and to provide 
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camprehensire aiul uniform pravmom for tfie effective reseithment 
and absorption of those refugees who are admitted, 

TITLE II— ADMISSION OF REFUGEES 

Ski\ 201, (a) Section 101 {a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act {S UjS.C. 1101 {a) ) is amended by adding after paragraph {il) 
the following new paragraph: 

'(4^) The term ^ refugee^ means (A) any person who is outside any 
country of such persons ruUionality or^ in the case of a person having 
no nationality^ is outside any country in tchwh sttch person last fuibitu- 
ally resided^ and who is unable or unxciJUng to return to^ and is unable 
or unwUlin^ to avail himself or herself of the protection of^ that 
country because of persecution or a well-founded fear of persecution 
on or count of race^ religion^ nationality^ membership in a particular 
social group^ or political opinion ^ or (B) in such special circumstances 

the President after appropriate consultation {as defined in section 
207(e) of this Act) may specify^ any person wfio is within the country 
of such person's nationality or^ in the case of a person having no 
nationality^ within the country in which such person is habitually 
residing^ and who is persecuted or who has a well-founded fear of per- 
secution m account of race^ religion^ nationality^ membership in a par-' 
ticular social group^ or political opinion. The term ^refugee'* does not 
include any person who ordered^ incited^ assisted^ or otherwise par- 
ticipated in the persecution of any person on account of race^ religion^ 
nationality^ membership in a particular social group^ or political 
opinion,^, 

(ft) Chapter 1 of title II of such Act is amended hy adding after 
section 206 {8 11^)6) the following new sections: 

^ANNUAL ADMISSIOS OF REFVGI^ES AI9D ADMISSIOS OF FMFROiffCT 
81TVATIOS RSFVGfSES 

^'S/cc. 207. (a) ( /) Except as provided in subsection (6), the number 
of refugees who may be admitted under this section in fiscal y^ar 1980^ 
198!, or 1982, may not exceed -fifty thousand unless the President de- 
termines, before the beginning of the fiscal year and after appropriate 
conciliation {as defined in subsection {e) ) , that^ adrdssion of a specific 
number of refugees in excess of such number is justified by hwnani" 
tarian concerns or is othertcise in the national iderest. 

"(£) Except as provided in subsection (6), the number of re f wees 
who may be admitted under this sectio^n in any fiscal year after fiscal 
year 1982 shall be such number as the President determines^ before the 
beginning of the fiscal year and after appropriate conrultatwnyis justi- 
fied by huf7Mnitarian concerns or is othencise in the national interest, 

"{'^) Admissions under this subsection shall be allocated among 
refugees of special humanitarian concern to the United States in ac- 
cordance icitn a determination made by the President after appropri- 
ate consultation. 

"(ft) // the President determines^ after appropriate consultation^ 
that (l) an unforeseen emergency refugee situation exists^ (£) the 
admission of certain refugees in response to the emergency refugee 
situation is justified by grave humanitarian concerns or is otherwise 
in the national interest^ and {S) the admission to the United States of 
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thene trfuf/eeM raftfujf he firroinpVi»h4>d un^lev mbHcction (a), the Pretti- 
dent iP fy fix a nuni/fer of refugees to be admitted to the United Staten 
during the Hureeedin(j f)erlod (not to exceed ticelve monthn) in re- 
sponge to the emerr/etuy/ refugee nituation and Hiirh adininsian^ nhall 
be allocated anwng refugees of upeeial humanitarian emue^n to the 
United States in urrardirnce with a determin^ition mmie by the Preni- 
dent after the appropriate eonsultatiait prorided under this subsection, 
**(^)(/) Subject to the nunieriral limitations established pursuant 
to MubMectim^M (a) and (h)jhe Attorney General may, in the Attorney 
Generars discretion and purswint to such regulations as the Attorney 
(ren* ral may pnserihe, admit any refugee irho Is not finnly resettled In 
any foreign country, Ix determined to be of npecial humanitarian con- 
cern to the 1 nited States, :nil In (ulminsdble {except as other^tise pro- 
' iuL^^I''^ /^«/vi^m/?^ ) ) wi an immigmnt under this Act 
i/r\ n\ ^P^^^^ ^^^^^ ^''^ defined in section JOI(b){J)(A), 
(6), (D) or (E)) of any refugee who qualifies for adtnisnion under 
jHiragraph (1) nhdl, ifnfwt otherwise entitled to admission under para- 
graph (I) and if not a person described in the second sentence of sec- 
tton 101 (a) {^). be entitled to the same admission status as mch 
refugee tf accomvanying, or following to join, such refugee and if 
the spouse or child is admissible {except as otherwise provided under 
paragraph (3)) as an immigrant under this Act. Upon the spouse's 
or chtWs admission to the United States, such admission shall be 
charged against the numeneal limitation established in accordance 
with the appropriate subsection under which the refugee's admission 
u charged. 

7fLr*^ /^^w^/i* of paragraphs (U), (16), (W). (21). (25), 
arut (32) of section 212(a) nhaJl not be applicable to any alien seeking 
odmMfston to the United States under this subsection, and the Atto 
General may waive any other provision of such section (other than 
Paragraph (27), (2.9). or (33) atid other than so much of paragraph 
{23) as relates to trafficking in narcotics) with respect to such an alien 
for hiimnnitarutn purposes, to assure family unity, or tchen it is other- 
. interest. ,\ny stich waiver by the Attorney General 

sftatl be in irnting and shall be granted only on an indivi'dml basis 
folUwing an investigation. The A ttomey General shall provide for the 
annual repwtin^ to Congress of the number of waivers granted under 
tlm paragraph mthe previous fiscal- year and a summary of the reasons 
for granting such waivers. 

/a"H^- ^^h^'l^^ of any alien (and of the spouse or child of 

rne alien) may be terminated by the Attorney General pursuant to 
mch j^gulations as the Attorney General may prescribe if the Attor- 
ney General determines that the alien was not in fact a refugee toithin 
^^'P^'^f]^ of section 101 (a) (f^) at the time of the alien's admission. 

^2. 1 ' P^fore the start of eaeh fiscal, year the President shall 
report to the. Committees on the Judiciary of the TTouse of Repre- 
sentatires and of th.^ Senate regarding the foreseeable numher of 
refui^ees who imll in need of resettlement during the fiscal year and 
tne anitnpated allotation of refugee admissions during the fiical year 
I he Fresfdent shall prof^ide for periodic dismssians between (tesiq^ 
ntitcd representatives of the President and memhers of such commit^ 
tees regarding ch/tnges in the worldwide ref^igee sitvition, the progress 
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refute admdssionaj and the possible need far adjustmenU in the 
location of admisHons among refttgeee. 

As soon as possible after representatives of the President 
tfUttate appropriate consultation vnth respect to the number of refugee 
admissions under subsection (a) or vnth respect to the admissum of 
^ff^ees in response to an emergency refugee situation under subsec- 
turn (h)y the Committees on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
^es and of the Senate shall cause to have printed in the Congressional 
Record the substance of such consultation, 

*|(^)('^) After the President initiates appropriate consultation 
pnor to making a determination under subsection (a), a hearing to 
review the proposed determination shall be held unless public die- 
closure of the details of the proposal would jeopardize the Uves or 
safety of individuals. 

"(5) After the President initiates appropriate consultation prior 
to making a determination, under subsection (6 ) , that the number of 
refugee admissions should be increased because of an unforeseen emer- 
gency refugee situation, to the extent that time and the nature of the 
emergency refugee situation permit, a hearing to review the proposal 
to increase refugee admissions shall be held unless public disclosure of 
the details of the proposal would jeopardize Hhe lives or safety of 
individuals. ' 

For purposes of this section, the term ^appropriate consulta- 
tu>n means, with respect to the admission of refugees and allocation of 
refugee admissions, discussions in person by desiignated Cabinet-level 
representatives of the President vnth members of the Committees on 
the Judi^ary of the Senate and of the House of Representatives to 
reoiewthe refugee ntuation or emergency refugee situation, to project 
ewtCfU of possible participation of the United States therein, to 
aiscuss the rea§ons for believing that the proposed admission of refu- 
gees u pAStifUd by humanitarian concerns or grafoe humanitarian con- 
^9 oris otherwise in the national interest, and to provide suchmem- 
oers vnth the following information: 

uiil ^^^^P^f^ nature of the refugee situation, 

(Z) A description of the mmher and allocation of the refugees 
to be admitted and an analysis of conditions wUhin the countries 
from which they came, 

HS) A description of the proposed plans for their movement 
and resettlement and the estimated cost of their movement and 
resettlement. 

"(4) An analysis of the anticipated social, economy, and de- 
mographic impact of their admission to the United States. 

(6) A description of the extent to which other countries vntt 
iuixA of such refugees. 

TT 41 S.** malyns of the impact of the participation of the 
Unsted States tn the resettlement of such refugees on the foreian 
policy interests of the United States. 

"(7) Such additional information as may be appropriate or 
requested by such members. 
To the extent possible, information described in this subsection shall 
Oe prmyided at least two ireeks in advance of discussions in person by 
ffesignated representatives of the President with such menAers. 
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*^ASrLVM PBOCEDVKE 

««"5!f" ^^\f^ Attorney General ihaU ettablish a procedure for 
P^y'^^^h present in the Vmted States oratalvd horde/Z 
Sf t ' r '"^T'^^' ''t *o apply f^ZLZ 

th^^^.l^**'^-^ ^r"*^ rf«<m»in« that ^h auJTl 

"J^T Ami th£ meaning of section 101 (a) (4£) ) 
^A- J^nterf W«r #wi*ert«w (a) may jg terminated if 

^S fT^ P^*mA« determiy^, that the dienis no longer a r^e 
wtthm the meanma o section 101(a) (4£) (A) owina to a ehanaein 
circumstances in tL alien^s cmnt^ ofrJuiJamyZXtheZe Tf 

//I'/'^/m *^tfr ''^P^ ^^^'^ J01(b) (1) (A), (B), 
tilwiy' ^V^ '^^^ ^"Mi'^rf a»y?«m MTjrfer sdsec- 

Z^'^'jJ^ »/ no< gZij^/ftfe /or asylum under such sub- 

f^^'^^s^^S:. " aecompany^, or 

^^ADJVSTMKNT OF STATUS OF RFFVOFKS 

sZ^erlStl^m^"''"" "^'^■"^'^ 

""{A ) whose admission has not been terminated by the Attorney 
?>Mr»«an< to swh regulatimis as the Attorney General may 

^ {B) who has been physically present in the United States for 
at least one year, and ' 
"(C) who hu not acquired permanent resident status, 
"^f^il Tfu »Y^year period, return or be returned to the 

ThJriMi^* Z"^'"'"' ^^Vfctton and examination for admission to 

'^'-'^^^ -''^ r-<^^ of 

«-'*lfL^"^*-'^*^J^'*^ ** f'^'^ ^Pof> inspection and examination by 
an unmtgratum officer pursuant to paragraph (1) or after a heari4 

r^ovtded under subsection (c) ) as an immigrmi under this Act at the 
mte of the alien's inspection and examination shall, notwithstanding 
^J^/jnctd limitation specif ed in this Act, be regarded as lawful 
aamttted to the United States for permanent residence as of the date 
<»/ a'wn'* arrival into the United States. 

s^J^ "T* thousand of the refugee admissions author- 

ttnrfsr section m(a) in any fUc<^ year may be made OBoOabU hy 
the Attorney General, m the Attorney Generats di<tcretion and under 
'^} r*^*i^ % Attorney General may prescribe, to adjust to 
tAe status of m alwn lawfully admUted /or permanent residence the 
status of any alien granted asylum who — 
~(1) applies for such adjustment, 

"(f) has been physically present in the United States for at 
feast one year after bfinq granted asylum , 
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"(5) continueM to be a refugee mthin the meaning of section 
101 ( a) (A) or n npouse or rhUd of mch a refugee^ 
" (4) i« not firmly resettled in any foreign country^ and 
"(5) 18 admissihle (except as othenoise provided under subsec- 
tion (c) ) as an Im^Jgrant under this Act at the time of examina- 
tion for ad justmen t of such alien. 
Upon approiral of an application under this subsection^ the Attorney 
General shall establish a record of the alien^s admission for lawful 
pfr/nftn4^nf resldrnrf as of the date onr if ear before the date of the 
approval of the application. 

The provisions of paragraphs (g^), («/), (eS),md 

(32) of section 312(a) shtll not be applicable to any alien seeking ad- 
justment of status under this section^ and the Attorney General nwy 
vyaive any other provision of such section (other than paragraph (S7)^ 
(S9),or (S3) and other thon so much of paragraph (2S) as relates to 
trafifch'n^ in narcotics) with respect to mch an alien for humamtarian 
purposes^ to assure family unity ^ or when it is othencise in the publie 
interest.'". 

(c) The table of ror>tents of such Act is amended by inserting after 
the item relating to section 206 the follmcing new items : 

**8ec. 2(n. Annual admission of refugees and admUHon of emergency situation 

refugees. 
"See. 208. Asylum procedure. 
**8ec. 209. Adjustment of status of refugees.". 

iSf/rr. 202. Secti/m 211 of the Immigration and NatumaJity Act (8 
I /^/ ) ?w amended-- - 

(1) by inserting '^and snhsection in subsection (a) after 
Except cui prov ul ed ins nhsectio n ( ^ ) " ; and 

(2) by adding at the ^^nd thereof the folloicing new siibsectton: 
"(r) The provisions of subsection (a) shall not apply to an alien 

whom the Attorney General admits to the United States under section 
207.'*\ 

Srr. 20S, (a) Subsection (a) of section 201 of the Invmdgration amd 
Xatim/iJity Act fc9 f\S.t7. //o/) is amended to read as follows: 

'Ua) HTtlujiirt of sptcl/iJ immig -ants defined in section 101(a)(£7), 
finwj'di/tte rt^hitlreH Hj>erifed in s^ibscrti/m (b) of this section^ and 
alienjt who are admitted or granted asylum under section 207 or 208^ 
the atftrfber of aliens bom. in any foreign .state or dependent area wTw 
iiuiy be iasm d immigrant risas or who may othcnrise acquire the status 
of an alien lawfully admitted to the United States for permOr 
nent residence, .,haYI not in any of the frst three quarters of any 
fijfeaJ year ereeed a tot/jl of seeenty-two thousand and shall not in any 
fijtral year exceed two hundred and seventy tho^isand.^\ 

(b) Section 202 ofsvrh Act (8 U.S.C. 1152) is amended— 

( 1) by strikin4j mft ''and the numher of conditions 1 . ntries^^ in 
Hhh section (a) : 

(2) by striking out " (8) " in s^ibsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof^'H7)'\' * 

(?) by Htriking out ^^or eonditional entries^^ and '''and condi- 
tional entries'' in subsection, (e) ; 

(4) ^y striking out "20 per centum''* in subsection (e)(2) aand 
inserting in lieu thereof "20 per cen4um^\' 
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(6) by striking cut paragraph (7) of sybsection (e) : 

(6) by stnktna out '^{7^ in paragraph (8) of stJ,sectian (e) 
(Mdtnserttngtnheu thereof "(6)'' rand 

(7) by redesignating paragraph (8) of subsection (e) as para- 
gvapn (7), ^ 

(c) gectian 203 of su4>h Act (8 UjS.C. 1153) is amended— 

(/) by sinking out ""or their conditioned entry atUhorized, as 
f the case may m subsection (a); 

^ (2) by striking mU ''20 per centum'' in subsection (a) (2) and 
inserting in Iwu thereof ''26 per centum''; 

i3) ^ striking out paragraph (7) of subsection (a); 

(4) by striking out "and less the number of conditional entries 
^ ma."? available pursmnt to paragraph (7)'' in subsection 

(5) by stHJcing out "or to conditional entry under paragraphs 
(/) thTvugh {8) tn subsection (a) (9) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ""under paragraphs (1) through (7)"; 

{6) by redesignating paragraphs (8) and (9) of subsection (a) 
as varagraphs (7) and (8), respectively; 

.X ^ fi?J!f^^ ot^ " ( 7) " in subsection (d) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ^'(6)''; and ^ 
/ (?) ^ strikiTUj out subsections (/), lg),and ih). 
Ti ,f^^ ^^^^' ^^^(«) ^^^)^ <na 2U(d) of such Act (8 

^^m) ^ eaehameJed by 
m(aUr? ^ ^ " inserting in lieu thereof '"sectiJn 

{e) Subsection (A) of section 2i3 of such Act (8 U.S.C. J2S3) is 
amenaea to read as follows : 

" (A) (1) The Attorney General shall not deport or return any alien 
[other than an alien described in section 2^1 (a) (19) ) to a country if 
6^^«^raZ determines that such alien's life or freedom 
would be threatened in such country on account of race, religion, na- 
twr^y^nembership in a particular social group, or political opinion. 

(If) Paragraph (/) shall not apply to any aliea if tKe Attorney 
General determines that — 

"(4) alien ordered, incited, assisted, or othencise par- 
tictjHited m the persecution of any person on aijcount of race, 
religion, nationrhty, membership in a particular social group, or 
political opinion: 

^i?\^^f ^^'^^ A/ir/n^ been convicted by a final judgment of a 
partmdarly serious crime, constitutes a danger to the community 
of the United States ; ^ 

"(^7) there are r^rious reasons for considering that the alien 
has committed a serious nonpolitical crime outside the United 

u/Xr^r arrival of the alien in the United States: or 

{/}) there are reasonable orminds for regarding the alien as 
a danger to the semirity of tJie Zlnited States?', 
amended^^^ of such Act {8 r.S.C. //82(d) (J?)) is 

(I) hf/ inserting "(.i ) " after " (r^)": 

(^) bt/ insertinq eerept ns provided in mhpnraqraph (B):' 
mer".\ttorneyOfneraJmay":and ^ f \ 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph : 

"(^) The Attorney General rnay not parole into the United States 
an alien icho is a refugee unless the Attorney General determines that 
compelling reasans in the public interest with respect to that partictdar 
alien require that the alien be paroled into the United States rather 
than be admitted as a refugee under section 207, 

(g) Section 5 of Public Law 96-^/2 (8 U.S,C. 1182 note) is amended 
by striking out ^'September 30^ 1980''* and inserting in lieu thereof 
''April /, /W. 

(A) Any reference in any law {other than the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or this Act) in effect on April /, 1980^ to section 203 
(a)(7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall be deemed to 
be a reference to such sect ion as in effect before such date and to sec- 
tions 207 and 208 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 

{i) Section £OJ(g) of stich Act (8 U.S,C. lloS(g)), section 101(a) 
{3) of Public Law 95-1^5, and the first secCion of Public Lain 89-732 
are each amended by striking out ^Hwo years^^ and inserting in leiu 
thereof ^^one year^\ 

S£C, 20i, (a) Except as provided in subjections (b) and (c), this 
title and the amendments made by this title shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this Act^ and shall apply to fiscal years be- 
ginning with the fiscal year beginmng October i, 1979. 

(b) (I) (A ) Section 207(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
{as added by section 201(b) of this Act) and the amendments made 
by subsections (b), (r), and (d) of section 203 of this Act shall take 
effect on April I, 1980. 

(B) The am e nd me n ts m ade by section 203 ( / ) shall apply to at tens 
paroled into the United Stales on or after the sixtieth day after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

{C) The amendments made by section 203{i) shall take effect imr 
mediately before April /, WSO. 

(2) Notwithstanding sections W7{a) and 209(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (as added by section 201(b) of this Act), 
the fifty thousand and five thousand numerical limitations specifiea 
in such respective sections shall^ for fiscal year 1980^ be equal to 25fiO0 
and 2i5ff0y respectively. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision of law^ for fiscal year 
1980-- 

( 4*1 ) the fiscal year numerical Vmitation specified in section 
201(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act snail be equal to 
280/m, and 

(B) for the purpose of determimn^ the number of immugrant 
visas and adjustments of status which m^ay be made available 
under sections 203(a) (2) and 202(e) (2) of such Act^ the grants 
ing of a conditional entry or adjustment of status under section 
203(a) (7) or 202(e) (7) of such Act after September 30, 1979, 
afui before .i pril /, 1980, nhall be considered to be the aranting 
of an immigrant visa under section 203(a) (2) or 202(e) (2)^ re- 
apectirely^ of Huch .ict during such period. 

(c) (1) The repeal of subsections (g) and (h) of section 203 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, made by section 203(c) (8) of 
this title, shall not apply iMth respect to any individual who before 
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Ajprd 1^19^^ was fronted a conditional entry tinder section SOS(a) 
i Kw\ I ^^^^^^^^ Nationality Act (and under section 20i 
(«)(7) of such Act, if applicable), as in effect iin/tmdlately before 
such date, and it shall not apply to any alien paroled into the United 
States before April 1, 1980, who is eligible for the benefits of section 
of Public Law 95-412, ^ 
{2) An alien v;ho, before April J, 1980, established a date of regis^ 
tratum at an immigratior, ogee in a foreign country on the basis 
of entitlement to a conditional entrant status under section SOS(a) 
(n of the I mntig ration and Nationality Act (as in effect before 
Hurh date), shaJl be deemed to be entitled to refugee statm under 
T »^ ^^'^ ^^^^^ m(h) ->/ this title) and 

shaJl be accorded the date of registration previously established by 
tfuit aol ten. Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to preclude 
the acqumtian by such an alien of a preference status under section 203 
\a) of sueh Act. 

(3) Theprwisia^ (74), (js), (20), (21), (25). and 

(y,£) of section 212(a) of the /nmigration and Nationality Act shall 
not be applu^able to any alien wh^ has eivtered the United States before 
Apf*fl I, 1080, purswint to section 203(a) (7) of su^h Act or tcho has 
been paroled as a refugee into the United States under section 212(d) 
(•>) of Huch Act, and who is seeking adjustment of status, and the 
Attorney Gen ral may waire tniy other provision of sectian 212(a) 
of sueh Act (other thun paragraph (27), (20), or (33) and other thun 
no mueh of paragraph (23) as relat.^s to trafficking in rutrcoties) with 
respect to such an alien for humanitarian purposes, to assure family 
unity, or when it is otherwise in the /mblic interest, 

(») (^) Notvnthstandina section 207(a) of the Immigration wnd 
Nationdity Act (as added by section 201 {b) of this title), the Presi- 
dent may make tJte determination descnbea in the first sentence of 
such section m>t later than forty-fhe dayn after the date of the enact- 
ment of this A ct for fiscal year 19W. 

(2) The Attorney General shall establish the asylum procedure re- 
ferred to in section 208(a) of the fmmigration and Nationality Act 
(as addea by section 201 (b) of this title) not later than June 1, 1980. 

(e) Any referenee in this Act or in chapter 2 of title IV of the Im- 
migrati/m and Nationality Act to the Secretary of Education or the 
Senctary of Health and Human Sen^ices or to the Department of 
Health and Human Senuces shall be deemed, before the effective date 
of the Departnfvent of Education Organization Act, to be a reference 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare or to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare respectively. 

TITLE ///—UNITED STATES COORD/NATOR FOR REFU^ 
GEE AFFAIRS AND A SSI STANCE FOR EFFECTIVE RE- 
SETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Part A — Unitko States Coordinator for REFvatcf: Affairs 

Syr. 30 1. (a) The President' fth.jf^ anpoinf, by and mth the ad nee 
am consent of the Senate^ a United States Coordvnat<rr for Refugee 
Affairn {hereinafter in this part referred to as the Coordinator^^). 
The C oordinatoT shall hw^e the rank of Amhassador-at-Large. 
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(b) The Coordinator shall he responsible to the President for— 

(1) the development of overall United States refugee admission 
and resettlement policy; 

(2) the coordination of all United States domestic and inter- 

national refugee admh>tl/>n and resettlement programs ixa man- 
ner thai asMures that poUnj ohjertfres are tnet in a timely fashion; 

(S) the design of an orernll budget strategy to provide individ- 
ual agencies with policy guidance on refugee matters in the prep- 
aration of their ovdget requests, and to pronde the O0ce of 
Management and Budget with an overview of all refugee-related 
budget requests; 

{i) the presentation to the Congress of the Administrative s 
orendl refugee policy and the relationship of individual agency 
refugee budgets to that overall policy; 

(5) advising the President^ Secretary of State^ Attorney Gen- 
eral^ and the Secretary of Health and Human Services on the 
relationship of overall United States refugee policy to the adrrus- 
sion of refugees tOj and the resettlement of refugees in^ the United 
States; 

{6) under the direction of the ^e(rretary of State^ revresenta- 
tio)i and negotiation on beh.il f of the United States with foreign 
governments and hiternaiional organizations in discussions on 
refugee issues far /nrlwtion in other international negotiations; 

(7) development of an effective and responsive liaison between 
the Federal Government and voluntary organizations^ Governors 
and mayors^ and others involved in refugee relief and resettlement 
work to refiret overall United States Government policy; 

(8) making recomme ndations to the President and to the Con- 
gress with respect to policies for^ objectives of ^ and establishment 
of priorities for. Federal functio-ns relating to refugee admission 
and resettlejn^nt in the United States; and 

(9) reinewing the regulations^ ouidelinesy requirements^ cri- 
teriay and procedures of Federal aepartments and agencies ap- 
plicable to the performance of functions relating to refugee ad- 
mission and resettlement in the United States, 

(r) (/) In the conduct of the Coordinators duties^ the Coordinator 
shall consult regutnrly with States^ localities^ and private non- 
profit voluntary agencies concerning the sponsorship process and the 
intended distribution of refugees. 

{2) The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Education shall 
provide the Coordinator with regvlar reports describing the efforts of 
their respective departments to increase refugee access to proarams 
within their jurisdiction^ and the Coordinator shall include infomia- 
tian on such programs in reports submitttd under section ^13(a) {1) 
of th^ Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Part B— Assistance for Effkcti^k Rfsfttlfmfst of Rffugkfs is 

THF Unitfo States 

Sfc. SIL {a) Title IV of the Immigration and yationality Act i^ 
amended — 

{l)by striking out the title heading and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following : 
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-TITLE IV~MISCELLANE0US AND REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE 

. ^^CaAFTSR 1 — MisCi'LLAXiiOvs** ; and 

(2) by addhtg at the eml thereof th4i foUomfu/ ttew chapter: 

* ^^Cbaptsr 6 — Rspvogg Assistasck 
^^OrncS OF RSFVOSg reskttlkmkst 

* *• established, within the Department of 
Health arud Hunum Serrwes, an office to he knomn an the Ofjict of 
Refugee Resettlement (hereinafter in this chapter referred to as the 
'Oifice'). The h<>ad of the Office shall be a Director (hereinafter in this 
chapter referred to as the 'Director'), to be appointed by the ^Secretary 
of H eaith and H uman Services ( hereiruifter in this chapter referred to 
as the 'Secretary'^), 

"(ft) Ths fwkstion of the Offlce and its Director is to fund and 
aOnumster {directly or through arrangements with other Federal 
agennes), in consultation with and under the general policy guidance 
ofth^^ United States Coordinator for Refugee Affairs (hereinafter in 
this chapter referred to as the 'Coordinator ), programs of the Federal 
Government under this chapter. 

^UvTBORIZATiOS FOR PaOORAMS FOR DOMSSTtC R^SKTTLKMKIfT OF AND 
ASSIST A SCS TO RSFVOKh'S 

^^Sfc. iJS. (a) CoNDiTiONS AND CONSIDERATIONS.— (t) In providing 
ass^tance u^der this section, the^ Director shaU, to the extent of avaU- 
able appropriations, (A) make available sufficient resources for em- 
plownent training and placement in order to achieve economic seif- 
suplcujncy among refugees as quickly as possible^ (B) provide refugees 
unth the opportunity to acquire suMcient English language training 

* %vV^^ ^ ^ ftecow effectively resettled as quickly as possible, 
(C) insure that cash assistance is rnade avaiiable to refugees in such 
a manner as not to discourage their economic self-sufj^ck in acctyrd- 
ance with subsection and (D) in' re that women have the 

t same opportunities as men to participate in training and instruction. 
"(«) The Director^ together with the Coordinator, shall consult 
regularly with State and local governments and private nonprofit vol- 
untary agencies cancemit^ the sponsorship process and the irUended 
distribution of refugees am/yng the States ana localities. 

In the provision of domestic assistan/-' under this sectiony 
the Director nhall make a periodic assessment^ based on refugee popula- 
tt&n and other relerant factors, of the relative needs of refugees for 
assistance atul senures uhder this chapter and the resources available 
to meet such ncedn. In allocating resources, th^* Director shall avoid 
duplication of services and prmnde for maximum coordination be- 
tween agencies providing related services. 

" (4) So grant or rontract mdiy be awarded under this section unless 
an appropriate proposal and application (iw hiding a description of 
the agency's ability to perform the services specified in the proposal) 
are submitted to, and approved by, the appropiiute administering offt- 
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rIaL (rinntH and i-ontivrfH uihI r this ,st rflo-n shn/i he rthute to ffum 
tffjt nnt.s H'hirh the it pipvoiivlnt* iuhhinlxfevhifj o^rlnl drtfrminrH mil 
bent />/ rfot Di fhr Mt rrhrs. Puijim nta nmy ht' nindf for nH'trifieH fiif- 
thorizt d Ufuit r thU rhafttt r at adrniue tn hy iray of trltnhi/rs* fU. 
In rarry'iiHj out this sertloi*^ thr l>'nri'ti)i\ thf Strrttoty of Sttttt\ titu/ 
any xurh oth4 r npinoiHUiite odtttinisterlny offfrud atr authorhed — 
"(A) to inoJcr looioi. aaA 

"{/{) to r.rrrpt and u.st> mo-nri/^ fumh^ propt rty^ and Hfrrires of 
any k'Itu/ nnutt orailahh' hy qlft^ di rlxr, hrtpftst^ grant, or other- 
ir I Jit for t hi p u rpost' of ra rry / out th h sect Ion, 
••( J ) .1 sMfxtuu/ 1 and xrrrin's fun/fed un/Zt r this nrrtlon Hhall hr pro- 
vided to refv4jeeH withiyut rrgard to race^ religion^ nctionallty^ sex^ or 
■} ol it leal o p hi to n , 

••(6*) Am a rondition for rrrrlrlng a.sststanrt' umfrr thin arrtlon^ a 
State must — 

•*(.4 ) mihmit to th*' Director a plan iehlrh pror^des — 

"(i) a deHcription of hrnt^ the State Intends to encouraqe 
effertire refugee rexettfenu^nt and to promote economic xf)f- 
mfficlency an quickly oji poMstihh\ 

a description of hoo' th^ State wdl insure that l^m- 
gnage training and employment iter rices are nufde avaU<xble 
to refugees receirinq ca.sh assistance^ 

for the d-t signal t ion of an ijtdi r iduat^ e m ployed hy 
thr State ^ who u^lft he respon-Kihlc for injuring coord ina- 
tif/n of ptfhlie amf prirate tesouree^ in irfugee resefth'^nrnt^ 
'"(ir) for thr care am/ supercision of avd legal responsi- 
hit it y for u miecom panied refugee chddren in the State^ amd 
for th* identification of refugees who at the tiTne of 
resettlement in the State are determined tO hare medicil 
eon^fitionji tequirinq^ or medieal histories indicating a need 
for, treatment or ohst r rat ion and such fn&nitoring of suc/i 
trea-tmrnt or ohsereatitm as may he nccessaty; 

m4tt standards^ goals, and priorities, dere1<y]fed hy the 
/fireetor, tehi4'h assure the effect ire resettlement of refugees %nd 
irhieh promote their tconomic setf-s^ufffcieney as quickly as pos- 
sihlf an/f the efficient prod^ion of set rices: and 

'"'(f) suhrnit to the P! rector, icithin a rcason^rhte period of time 
after the end Of each fi^eaJ year, a report on the vses of funas pro- 
eided undt r this ehapter u'hich the State is responsihle for 
adviinistering. 

"(7) The Seen t any, together u^ith the Secretary of State tcith re- 
spect to ass ista n ce pro \ • ided /> // tht Se'Te ta cy of State u nde r sithscction 
(A), sh4tfl d ere hyp a nysti m of storing the assist a nee provided 
HI' *er this section. 7' h iji system sht '/ • — 

) eca^ii/ttions of the ^'ff- ^ess of the programs funded 
undte this seetf'on and the p, rtoem/tnee of States, grantees, and 
cmdrnetor^; 

""{/{) p*n/rnrial auditinq and other aj^pra^rriate monito/in^ to 
detect ant/ f ra ud. a h us4 , or m is m a nag* ment in the o pe ration, of 
'h proqrams ; and 

••(^ ) data roll eet ion on the st re ires prodded and the residts 
achiered. 

"{^) Tht {fforneq (iem dd ^Indl proridi the !)ineti.r teith infor- 
mation supplifd In/ n iui/it y in can }um tion irith their ap/dications to 

^ I XL. 
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tlu Attorney Genfral. for adjmtm^-nt of ntatui,, aiui the IHrentor nkall 

ffonipUf, mmnuime, and fnaliiate mch hifmvnatlon 

h.fL„ ^Yr''"^ ""^ the Servetary of State may inHue such n au- 

/ ^.v'^i. rf^vm apprapnati to rany out this chapter. 

(W) for purpoHen of thu, rhaptn; the term 'refu,jee' huludes anu 
nltendesrnbed in gerti»nS(y}' (e)(2). in^iuucg any 

"(6) PnOGRAM OF IfilTIAI. RESt:TTLEMt\\T.— (l) ( \) FoT— 

^^taS""'' "''^ ''^'■'^'^"y '^'^^ " 

''(u) fiscal year J.m ami mwceeding ftncal yearn, the Director 
(except as provyl^-d m subparagraph (B) ) « authorized, 
tomake ^raiU, to, and eoiUrmts with, puhVu- or pnrate nonprofit aqen- 

m ti Z"Zf^ 1 refugees ^n the Uniied States. Gn,ni. to, Jrmtra^ts 
I'-^'^P^^ott^oluntary ayendrs under this paragraph shall 

ra^/hfTT^'i '""t'^' '^'^ '^^apteltoMng^info 

X if '^'^ rese t e„,^nt approaches and pnjetices of Lh agen- 
ryt». ResettkvfurU asHv^tanee under this fnragraph shall he provided 
tncoordinatumwUh thr Director's M-omLn« nf //LJ • V V^'^J*^ 
thin /.AyjT./^^ r* e •""•f^nr s provwion of other assistance under 
th^ chapter. The Serretary of State and the Director shdl jaintlv 
iZpar ''^H""''"'''' Pr'»'''f'"l f years Um and IDSl under 

"(^) Ta« President ,h^ll provide for a .study of which agency is 
best ,Me to atlmm,ster th- program under this paragraph aml sMl 

^L^^ ? it ;'rt>y/-«m under this paragraph, the authority of the 
irrl^'i^ ;?r./ .ulparagraph (.4) shall le Ler- 

H^rZnfV *^'P''.'^f^f ;f>M from time to time, specify. 
tntSn .W«w7 •'' 'ir*h''P^^'fJ'} '^"^'^lop programs for such oriei 
11 ' MM//w-^wi ,„ h nghsh, and oh training for refuaees and such 

met Lot I • "T- ^J'"*"'' "«*f>^^^<i fo implement 
TLZ?? "T^'-^T, T''* Vorisions of this section, M 

respect to refugees m the Vnited States. The Secretary of Stat e is 
a,dhor,zed to implement sueh programs WM respeJ to refZees 
itra*ttng entry into the Vnited Stat, 9. ' ' ^^i^^^^" 

« Jl?^ I^" 'Y' '"''''"^ »n consultation with the Coordi- 

w fTJirJ^A'^T'"^'^"'^: y^^^^^^^ ''"operatire arrangements 
Thi T? \ ^ /^^rf^m/ for the temporary care of refZgees m 

ri '^"'f''.'^'"''* '« emergency circumstance,,, including the e stab- 
'I'hmfnt of processing centers, if necessary, u^thout regard to meh 

ec'Zyna^ Jth-J^'' /'•''.-'^V'''" ^^'^'^^ 

section .m(b) of th s chapter) regrdating the making, performance 

o7t'^7nL7 Tf^r;"^ "f '•'^'^"'^ ""^ the expeSdituJe of S 

'^'«rix '^'"^''"'y' ronsv/tation with the Coordinator, shall- 
M Vl^'^f'' "? "f'.^r'r of trained staff are avaa. 

able at the location at which the refugees enter the United States 
to assure that all necessan/ medical recorrls are arailahle arul in 
proper order; 

deti^i^r^'^i of refugees who have been 
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(jutmrt: that Stat* or local health officials at the resettle- 
nu'iU deHtiiuitio^ii trithin the United States of each rejuyee are 
prwnptly notified of the refugee^ amoal and provided with all 
applicable medical rccordn; and 

proridc tor such monitoriny of ccfugccH identified under 
Hubuantyruph {//) icill insure that they receire appropriate 
and timely treattncnt. 
i he Secretary shall derelop atul inipleoient 'thod^ for monitoring 
and aHHenniny tin t/uality of mediml scret 'finy and related health Here- 
it CM prodded to refayeen aa'aitiny n Hetdetnent in th^* fhiited StfUen. 

( r ) pRfJJf.CT (rR I STH I V/> Co V FH I f T.S* t OR ShRVH 'KS FOR REFlKiKFS, — 

fhe I fin i tor !ji autlioriz* d to nuthc y rant a to^ and. enter into co/itraetM 
aith^ public or prirate nonpropt iiy envies for projects specifically 
dt siynt d— 

"{/) to assist n fuyns hi obtt/i nitty the skills which are neces- 
sary for f cononfic self-sufficiency^ ha ludiny projects for job train- 
imj , t ni p loynu • n t ser rices , da y ean\ pro fess ionul ref resher train- 
iny^ and otlu r n cert ifictit ion ser rices; 

"(i^) to proridc traininy in Hnylish adit re necessary {regard- 
less of ichtthrr tht erfuijecH are employed or rereirln^ cash or 
o titer oHslstance ) ; and 

to provide where sperifir needs hare been sho^vm and rec- 
ognised by the /director, health { im l tiding mr.ntal health ) nervices^ 
Hocial Here ices ^ ediu'ati4nuil and other sere ices, 
"(rf) AssiSTW' F FOR Utft uFt Ciiii DKFs\—(l) Th4' Director tH au- 
thorised to ni4/h' ftrttnts, atal * nt* r itfto eontrarts^ for payments for 
pt'ojtcts to prortdt special tducotianal st rctccH (including Enylinh 
latufuaye traituny) to re fug** children in eh tn4 iitary itnd secondary 
schools wht re a dt mt>nstrafetl tftctl has been nhoayn. 

Tht I >i reef or is authorizetl to procitle imsistatice^ reiin- 
burHem4'nt ttt Sttites^ tmd tj rants to and contmctn with public and pri- 
vate nonprofit ayt^-tw-ieH^ for the prorinion of child ire I fare services^ 
i/u'hidi/vy ftMtcr ctire mHinh mince payments and serrires and health 
carCs famish4fl to any reftupe child (except tM prtwided in subpara- 
graph (R)) during the thirty-i^ijr month peri ml beginning with the 
first m-onth in t/ hich mwh refugee child is in the United States. 

(i) I ti the ease of a refugee child a^ho is utntccont jmnied by a 
parent or otlu r close ttdalt rtlatirr {ojf defi/ud by thr l>irector)^ the 
ser rices dtsrribetf in subpatagraph (A) may be furntJih-ed until tfw 
tnttnth afttr tla child attains t it/htecn tjears of age (or mch higfier 
atp as tfu Statt's child welfare ser rices plan u/ulcr pfirt B of tith IV 
of thr Stnal Security Aet pn scribes for the arailttbility of mvh sen)- 
iet s ft tiny otht r chiltl iti that State), 

The l>irt i^tor shtdl attempt to arrange for the placement under 
the latrs of the States of mich 'uia/'companiea refugee children^ who 
hare been ttctrpt 'd fot admisHton to the United States^ before (or as 
soon as ptissible titter) their trrriral in the ignited States, During any 
interitn periotl while siich a child is in the Ignited Sta-tes or in transit 
to the United Sttf/es but beft,,e the child is so placed^ the Director 
nhall tMM-utne let/aJ i^f sponjiibi^ity (including finan/va^ rrspmufihility) 
for the child, if necessary^ triul is authorized to make necesnary deci- 
sions to procitle ftn the chiltts immediate care. 



1 ' ' 




Ifi rarry 'ttuj mit tlw lrnrrtov\ n tipoiiMbilU 'iVH under claiutf 
{ii) . f/ie Director U authorized to enter hito rotUriu tu u-ith apprapriate 
yuhhc or private 7u>uprofit ayenrk-^ under nuvh coiulitlom a8 the Direc- 
tor detemuneft to appropriate, 

''(/r) Th* Diveetor shiij I prepare atut nuiintmn a lij<t of (/) all such 
uiuuroavpanu'd child re a wh4P hare etUcred the Thuted States after 
Aprd /. I/rTrf, ill) the nnwtx and fast khotm residences of their 
pareiU {if iirifru/) at the time of arrival, and (III) the chiJdren's 
t oration, statnx^ ana fmtgress, 

Ihr Ihrettor i^ iru/hon.^efl to /rroride assistance, reindmrsenient to 
Staff s^ and yranfs to, and contracts with, public or private lumprop 
>f:pnr,4s for up ta UHi per rmfum of the rasti assistanre and mcdieal 
a^KMtafue provieled to any n fatjrc during such thirty-six m<ytith period 
beyinnifu/ icith the first m4mfh in whirh mch refuijee hm entered the 
r/iftrd Statf s and for the identifi^ddr and n asoiudde administ lative 
fosts of pro t ♦ ifli ny th is assist a nee. 

rojih assistanee provided wtuie, this mhsertion to an employ- 
ahh refu4jee is n nditiont d, except for good caujte shoim — 

••(-4 ) on the refu4fre's irointratiim with an appropriate agency 

providing rmployincnt services deserihed in svbsertion {c){J), 

or, if then ijt tuf v///// aym/y armlahle, wi/h aat approprint4* St<tte 

or f oeal e nipht ymc id Aerv ice ; a tid 

••(//) on thi refu(pe\ aceeptHiur of appropriate offers of 

empli^yment ; 

ejerpt tluit KUtiporaymph (.1) does not apphf during the first sixty 
days after the daie of the n ftu/ee's entry. 

•y /) The l>irevtoe shall /// rJop plans to provide Knijlish trainhio 
and othi r appropriatt s* rrin s and training to refugees reeviviny cam 
4issisttin4'i . 

//// refftg,, i'^ *Hgihlv for aid or assistance under a State plan 
approved und* v part A of title IV or under title XIX of the Social 
Sy anty Att, or for sapph no utal security income benefits { including 
State sapplt no ntary payments) under tt\e program established muter 
title XVt of that Art, funds au^h/iri^ed under this mibsection shall 
only bt used for the non-Fedtral shore of surh aid or assist^ince, ar 
for HUrh supplementary payments, tcith respect to cash and medical 
assistant p^^ovidrd with respect to such refu-gee uruter this p4iragraj>h, 
"{.^) The Director is authorized to allow for the provinion of medi- 
cal fuisistance under paragraph (I) to any refugee, during th^ one- 
year period after entry, who does /tot qualify for assistance under a 
State plan approved under title XIX of the Social Security Act on 
account of any resourn n or income requirement of such plan, but only 
if the Director detrrmim s that— 

"(.1) this will (i) encourage economic self- sufficiency, or (ii) 
avoid a H/gniff/f/nt hurepn on. State and local governments; and 
"(ff) the re fugee meets such altemudive financial resources and 
ineome requirements as the Director shall establish, 

"eo\'aKf:tisin\At. hf.ports 

'^S^r, {a) if) The Secretary, m ceynsultation ^nth the Co- 

ordinator, shall submit a report on activities under this chapter to the 
Committees an the Judiciamj of the ff&use of Representatives and of 
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the Seryite not later than the Jamiary 31 following the end of each 
fiscal year, beginning with fiscal year 1980. 
Each such report shall contain — 

"(^4) an updated profile of the employment and labor farce 
statistics for refugees who have entered under this Act since May 
1976j as well as a description of the extent to which refugees re- 
ceived the forms of assistance or services under this chapter dur- 
ing that period; 

^(B) a description of the geographic location of refugees; 
{C) a summary of the results of the monitoring and evalua- 
tion conducted under section 412(a)(7) during the period for 
which the report is submitted: 

"(/>) a description of (i) the activities^ expenditures^ and 
policies of the Office under this chapter and of the activities of 
States, voluntary agencies^ and sponsors, and (it) the Director's 
plans for improvement of refugee resettlement; 

"(iF) evaluations of the extent to which (i) the services pro- 
vided under this chapter are assisting refugees in achieving eco- 
Tiomic self-sufficiency^ achieving ability in Efiglishj and achiev- 
ing employment commensurate with their skills and abilities^ and 
(ii) any frauds abuse ^ or mismunageTne^ftt has hem reported in the 
provisions of services or assistance; 

"(F) a desrription of any assistance provided by the Director 
pursuant to section ilSie) (5) ; 

a summary of the location and status of unaccompanied 
refugee children admitted to the United States; and 

^^(FI) a summan/ of the information compiled and evaluation 
made under section ^1t(a) (8). 

The Setrretary^ in consultation mth the Coordinator^ shall con- 
duct and report to Uongress^ not later than one year after the date of 
the enactment of this chapter, an analysis of — 

•'(/) resettlement systems used by other countries and the ap- 
plicahilitv of such to the United States; 

^^(£) tike desirability of using a system other than the current 
welfare system for the prot^ision of cash assistance^ medical assist- 
ance^ or both, to refugees; and 

"(^) alternative resettlement strategies. 



^^SKr. J^H. (a) (/) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 



initial resettlement assistance^ cash and medical assistance^ and chml 
welfare sen^ices umler subsections (b){S)^ (d){t)^ 

ana (e) of section 1^12, 

"(^) There are hereby authorized to he appropriated for fiscal year 
1980 and for each of the two succeeding fiscal years fSOOfiOOjOOO^ 
for the ^irpose of carn/ing out the proi^ions (other than those de- 
scribed m paragraph (!)) of this chapter. 

"(6) The authority to enter into contracts under this chapter shall 
be effective for any nscal year only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in advance in appropriation Acts."^, 
Sgr. Sli. (a) The tahle of contents of the Immigration and Nation* 
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(J) by Btrlkmff out the item relating to title IV and insert in 
lieu thereof the following : 

^^TiTtE IV—MlSCKLLASFOVS iSU liF.fVGKh: AsSLSTAyf l 
^CBAFTEB l—3t!SCi:LLANE0US^\* and 

(2) by adding to the end the following new items: 

VHAPTKH i~RKFUOKE iSSIftTANCK 
"«r<-. III. Office of Refugee RcBeUlement, 

'*.sVr. ^U. AuthonzatiOH for programa for domcMtic re$ettU^nent of and aiiUt- 

anoe to refugee$. 
••K#r. 413. Cfmgre»9ional reptirta, 
**Sev. m. Authorization of appropriatiOHM.". 

(b) {I) Subsection (b) of section 2 of the Migration and Refuoe-e 
Assistance Act of 1962 (22 UJS.O. 2601) is amended by striking out 
paragraphs (I) through (6) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
fo/lawlng : 

^(1) for contributions to the activities of the United Nations 
High f^ommissioner for Refugees for assistance to refugees under 
his mandate or persons on behalf of whom he is exercising his 
good offices^ and for contributions to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Miqration, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross^ and to other relevant international organizations; 
and 

" {2) for assistance to or on behalf of refugees who are outside 
the Pnited StateH designated by the rrenident {by class^group^ 
or designation of their res^ctive countries of origin or careas of 
residence) when the President determines that such assistance 
will contribute to the foreign policy interests of the United 
States.^. 

(2) Subsection (c) (2) of such section is amended by striking out 
""SSofiOOfiW and inserting in lieu thereof ''$6Ofi00fi(Hr\ 

(c) The Indochina Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 1S76 
(Public Law 9i-21) is repealed. 

Sge. JJS. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this section^ the 
amendmentM made by this part shall apply to fiscal years begin- 
ninq on or after October 1S79. 

(h) Subject to subsection Ic)^ the limitations contained in sections 
il2(d)(2)(A) and ^12(e)(l) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act on the duration of the pcHod for which child welfare services and 
cash and medical assistance may be provided to paHicular refugees 
shall not apply to such services and assistance provided before April /, 

i9Si • 

{c) Notmthstandmg section ^12(e){l) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and in lieu of any assistance which may otherwise be 
provided under such section with respect to Cuban refugees who en- 
tered the United States and were receiving assistance under section 
2{b) of the Migration and Refugee Assistance. Act of 1962 before 
October /, I97H, the Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement is 
authorized — 

(/) to provide reisnbursement^ 

( A ) in fiscal year /9S0^ for 75 percent, 

(B) in fiscal year 1981^ for 00 pereenty 

(C) in fiscal year lOat/for 46 peromU, and 
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(D) injlscal year 198S, far 25 percent^ 
of the rum-Federal coats of providing cash and medical asftistance 
{other than assistance described in paragraph (2)) to mch re- 
fugees^ and 

(t\ to provide revnibursemeni in any fiscal year for 100 percent 
of trie non-Federal costs associated with such Cuban refugees 
with respect to whom supplemental security income payments 
were being paid as of September 30, 1978^ unker title XVI of the 
Social Security Act, 
^ (d) The requirements of section 4J2{a){6){A) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act shall apply to assistance furnished under 
chapter g of title IV of such Act after October /, JM), or such earlier 
date as the Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement may 
establish. 



Sec. 401. (a) The Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement is 
authorized to we funds appropriated under paragraphs (1) and (^} 
of section 4H(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act to reini- 
ourse State and local public agencies for expenses which those agencies 
incurred^ at any tim^^ in providing aliens described in subsection (c) 
of this section with social services of the types for which reimburse- 
ments were made with respect to refugees under paragraphs (S) 
through (6) of section g(b) of the Miaration and Refugee Assist- 
ance Act of 196S (as in effect prior to the enactment of this Act) or 
under any other Federal law. 

(b) The Attorney Oeneral is authorized to grant to an alien de- 
scribed in subsection {c) of this section permission to engage in em- 
ployment in the United States and to provide to that alien an ^^em- 
ployment authorized^ endorsement or other appropriate work permit* 

(<?) This section applies with respect to any alien in the United 
States (J) who has applied before November /, 1S79, for asylum in 
the United Stales^ (2) who has not been granted asylum^ and (S) 
with respect to whom a finals nonappealable^ and legally enforceable 
order of deportation or exclusion has not been entered. 

And the House agree to the same. 



TITLE IV— SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CERTAIN 
APPLICANTS FOR ASYLUM 



Edward M. Kennbdt, 
Buck Bath, 
Dexnis DeConciki, 
Strom Thurmokd. 



Managers on the Part of the Senate. 



Peter W. Rooinu, 
Elizabeth Holtzman, 
George E. Daxielsox, 
Sah B. Hall, Jr., 
Herbert E. Harris II, 
Michael D. Barkes, 
Clement J. Zablocki, 
Dante B. Fascell, 
Haihlton Fish, Jr., 
John Buchanan* 
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JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

fJ^tJT^^l °" P'"* the Senate at the con- 

ference on the diMffreeine votes of the two Houses on the amendirmit 

SmiS fif - ""'.'^ P«^du«» for the admis^on of refugees, 
Uh T m « nn*^'^*r Assistance Act of 1982 to el^ 

LnH fnT^K^r .*h« provision of assistance to refuisBes, 

and for <^her purposes, submit the followine joint statement 
lin,"".? explanation of the efeJt of t^SSf 

™Joil recommended in the accomJaiTC 

The House amedment struck out all of the Senate bill after the 
•enacting clause and inserted a substitute text. 

Ho?4 Sfh .1 «rbJ!'*!r 'l^- 1i«»«»*ement to the amendment of the 
Mouse with an amendment which is a substitute for the Senate bUl and 
the House amendment The differences between the wTbUl ihe 

ufr*'"**'"""*' .th? substitute agreed to in^fe„noe 
noted below, except for clerical rx)rrectio^, conformineSSl^IdS 

DEFiNrnoN or "refugee" 
The Senate bill int-orporated the internationally-accepted definition 
tlrsS.Tn^T'^ V-^- Convention and ProtoSi R^Sg to 

JofmtJj j^isnl.^"^ F«ons who are in their ?wn 

conniry displaced bv military or civil d sturbances or who am un- 

T.^. "^'""^y ^ to fIJirlal pZ 

P.I!!!i ^^?"u *^<'ndnient incorporated the U.N. definition, aa well as 
Piesidcntial ly-specified persons within their own countr? whJ Tre li! 
ZiK"e^?i.XHf" 'r^^PS'^cution. The Hon^? S^end^nt 
eStn'pS^^ '""^ -ho them«,lves have 



J^^fS^^^'Z «"h^itute adopts the House provision It is the ex- 
KS"'ilS"''!r V^** " <>«t«n„i»»tio^of wlShir a rfw 
bv statutory definition should be govenS 

%htt::.S:To^:^ by the A/tomey Gene^l in ^l^Z^ 
Oeneral to^.bmKr;i^t Tl.e Conferees also direct the Attorney 
ST .nrl ii?. ^''ITP*''^ detailing the numbers, countnr o^ 
origin, and factual circumstances conceminir those rpfii«*B »k« -™ 

WUKERICAI. I.IMITATIOV ON NORlrAI, PM>W 

The Senate bill provided for an annual flow of refucees of 50 000 
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Till' Ilouhe aiuendinent provided for an annual How of refugees of 
r»<MMH> for fiscal years 11)80, li>81 and 1U82, with an annual limit of 
17,4<M) thereafter. 

The Conference >ubstitute adopts the Senate provision. It is the in- 
tent of the conferees that prior to fiscal year 198;J, Congress will review 
the 50,<KK^ annual numerical limitation and take appropriate action to 
retain or adjust this fi^i^un'. 

COMKirrEE lX)NOR»»8n/XAL PROCEOURES OX ADMlSSfOXft OF lUJ-T'filiJilS 

The Senate bill reijuireil a hearing and i-eport by the Judiciary Com- 
mittees within thrity days of a continuous session of Congress on pro- 
posals to increase refugee admissions l>eyond the r)0,<)(K) normal now. 

The House amendment required the substance of consultations be- 
tween the Attorney General and the Judiciary Committees on pro- 
|>osals to increai<e the normal flow, as well as in emergi»ncy situations, 
to l)e printed in the Congn^ssionel Record. The House amendment also 
requires a hearing on proposals to increase the normal flow, and, if 
possible, in einergemy situations, and provided for a ono-house veto 
of a l*resideiitial iletermi nation to increase the nonnal flow of refugees 
lieyond 50,000. 

The Conference substitute ttdopts the House provision concerning 
the print mg of the sul)Stance of consultations an<l the conduct of hear- 
ings, but ileletes the one-hoiise veto procedure. 



The Senate bill provided for withholding deportation of aliens to 
countries where they would faa* pei-secution, unless their deportation 
wouhl |)ennitted under the U.N. Convention and Prntmol Relating 
to the Status of Refugees. 

The Hou^ amendment providetl a similar withholding procedure 
unless any of four specifie conditions (those st^t forth in the aforemen- 
tioneil international agi^'cments) were met. 

The Confen'uev sul)stitute adopts the House provision with the un- 
derstanding that it is based directly upon the language of the Pro- 
tocol and it is iiiteinhMl tlmt the provision be coiistriHMl consistent with 
tlie ProtjM ol. The Ct)nferees ilirect the Attorney General to establish 
a new uniform asylum procethire luider the provisions of t^is 
leginlation. 



The House amenduient limited the use of parole to imlividual refu- 
gees and require! 1 that in utilizing parole, the Attiuiiey (leneral must 
determine that **<'ompelling reasons in the publir interest . . . requirp 
that the alien Ik' paroh'il into the Cnited States rather th'in l)e ad- 
mitted as a refugee.'* 

The Senate bill hail no comparable provision. 

The Conferencr HiilMittite adopt the HiMisf version and provides 
for a sixty day delayeil effective date on the parole limitation. The 
Conferees, in nn opt ing the IIousi* limitation uu the parole of refugees, 
iveo^nize that it d<M*«- not affert the Atttu ney (lenernis mifhority under 
section '21 :i(d )(.*>) oi the fnnnigration and Nationality Act to parole 
aliens who are not <loeined to l)e refugees. In a<ltq)ting the delayed 
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effective date, the Conferees wisli to make it dear that existiiur refugee 
parole programs will continue until a consultation on future refuiwj 
admission programs is held under the terms of this legislation 



AKMISSIO.V STATt'S OF REFTTOEES 



llu. senate pill provided that refugees entering the United States 
under noniml flow or additions to normal flow procedures would be ad- 
iiiitted as lawful iM-riiianent residents. Those entering in emergency 
situations would Ik* admitted conditionally or as lawful permanent 
residents in the discretion of the Attorney General. 

The IIouM. aniendmeiit provided that all refugees entering the 
I nited htate,. In, admitted conditionally as "refugees^' with retro«;tive 
a«l].i>,tment of status to Iawf4l permanent residents after two years. 

I he ( onference substitute adopts the House version with adjustment 
of „tatu.>, periiiitte<l after a |,eriod of one year. It is the intent of the 
( onfere.',s. Ill creating this new "refugee" status, that such individuals 
not H- Mibjivti'd t(. employment discrimination as a result of state or 
ocal licensing aws and that for purposes of such laws, they should 
Ih' \ lewed as hav iiig the status of permanent resident aliens. 

U.S. ((MIRIIINATOR FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS 

/.J*'*' provided for the establishment of a statutory 

( ,m< e of Refugee Policy in the Executive office of the President respon- 
sive for the development and coordination of U.S. refugee policy. 

The Senate hill had no comparable position and would have'per- 
mitte, the status quo (.Vt the current time, under Presidential direc- 
tive the Oftir,. (if the r.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, headed by 
an Amba.^sa«lor at Lerg.-, is located within the Department of State.) 

I he conferenc,. .Mibstitute provides for a statutory U.S. Coordinator 
f<ir Refugee Affairs with th,. rank of Ambassador at Large, to be ap- 
[Miinted by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
beiiate. Given the various agencies involved in refugee assistance, both 
foreign and dometic, the conferees request that the President review 
the question of the location of the office of the U.S. Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs, and advise the Congress within one year of date of 
enactment of this legislation of his decision concerning the appropriate 
lo<'at Kin for such office. rr r 

HEW OFFK K OP RjarjOEE RESETn^EMENT 

The House hill (.stHblislied an Office of Refugee Resettlement within 
the Depart it of HKW (Health and Human Services). 

The Senate had no comparable provision and would have permitted 
the I'resident u.'der existing law to designate which agency should be 
re.yionsible for refugee resettlement activities. 

The Conference .>,ubstitiite follows the House provision, but does 
n<it require that the Director report directly to the Secretary. However 
it IS the intention of the conferees that the Director should, unless 
and until a reoigiiiiization of the Department occurs, report directly to 
the S4'cretary; the conferees desire to maintain some flexibility in the 
i»tatut<' for future admini-strative changes justified by experience. The 
c<mferee« have provided that the function of the Office and its director 
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are to be carried out in consultation with and under the general policy 
guidance of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affaire. 

PROGRAM OP IXrriAI. Rl-^^^TITLEMKNT 

The Senate bill retained contracting authority for reception and 
placement grants in t je Department of State. 

The House amendment transferred the authority for re-settlement 
and placement grants from the Department of State to the Department 
of HEW (Health and Human Services) in FY 1982. During FY 1980 
and FY 1981 the House required coordination between the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of HEW. 

The Conference substitute adopts the House amendment with the 
following addition: The President is required to provide for a study 
of which agency is best able to administer the resettlement grant 
program and to report, not later than Mai^h 1, 1981, to the Congress 
on such study. If the President determines after such study that the 
Director should not administer the program he is authorized to desig- 
nate the appropriate agency and/or official to carry out such 
responsibility. 

StTPORTIVE SERVICES 

The Senate bill authorized necessary funds for projects and pro- 
grams designed to assist refugees in becoming self-reliant (incluaing 
English language and other training, and social and employment 
services.) The Senate bili also allocate $40 million annually for spe- 
cial projecta 

The House amendment authorized $200 million over two fiscal years 
to fund refugee services, such as English language training, employ- 
ment and social service training, nealtli, social, and educational 
services. 

The Conference substitute authorizes $200 million annually for sup- 
portive services to be funded through dicretionary grants and con- 
tracts. The Conferees intend that, wherever appropriate, the Director 
may expend certain of these funds thi*ough st)ecial projects which 
provide essential, coordinated, and effective resettlement services. It is 
the intetit of the Con fences that tiie term "public or private non profit 
agencies" shall include state and local government agencies, private 
voluntary agencies, post-s*»condary educational institutions, as well 
as other qualified private non profit agencies. 

CASH ANn MKDirAh ASS18TANCK 

The Senate bill authorized federal reiiubiii'sement for <'ash and 
medical assistance provided to refugees for two year after the refiigi'e's 
arrival. The two year limitation did not applv during FY 1080. 

The House aiiiciidment authorized similar reimbiirsenient for a four 
year period after the refugee's arrival and the limitation did not apply 
during FY 1980 and 1981. 

The Conference snb.stitute adopts a reimbiirs4»ment period of three 
years following the refugee's arrival and the three year limitation 
cloes not apply for FY 1980 and the first six months of FY 1)981. 

The Conierees intend to provide the Director sufficient flexibility, 
in providing cash and medical assistance and other assistam e, to re- 
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spond to the different problems and needs of the various refugee groups 
and to utilize proven resettlement techniques such as the current 
resettlement program for Soviet Jews. 

Ct-BAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 

The Senate bill provided for the continued phase down of the Cuban 
refugee program through FY 1983. 
'rte House amendment had no comparable provision. 
The Conference substitute adopts the Senate provision. 

AUTHORIZATION PERIOD 

The Senate bill provided for an open-ended authorization of fimds 
for domestic resettlement activities. 

The House aniendment provided for a two year authorization of 
funds for doniestic resettlement activities,, 

The (Conference .sul)stitute adopts a three year authorization period. 

SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CERTAIN ASYLUK APPUCANTB 

The House amendment authorized reimbursement of State and local 
public agenci^es for assistance provided to aliens who applied for asy- 
lum before November 1, 1979 and who are awaiting determination of 
their claims. The House amendment also authorized the Attorney Gen- 
eral to grant permission to engage in employment to these individuals 
pending determination of their claims. 
The Senate bill had no comparable provision. 
The Conference substitute adopts the House provision. 

Edward M. Kennedy, 
Birch Bayh, 
Dennis DeConctni, 
Strok Thttrhond, 
Al Simpson, 
ManagevB an the Part of the Senate. 
Peter W. Rodino, 
elizabefh holtzman, 
George E. Danieuson, 
Sam b. Hall, Jr., 
Herberi E. Harris II, 
Michael D. Barnes, 

Cl^MENT J. ZaBLOCKI, 

Dante B. Fascell, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr,, 
John Buchanan, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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APPENDIX III: 



REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT IN THE U.S.: 
TIME FOR A NEW FOCUS 



A Report 
by 



Julia Vadala Taft 
David S. North 
David A. Ford 



with the Research and Editorial Assistance of 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This study. R efugee Resettlewent m the U.S.: Tiwe for 
a New Focus . is an exaaination of U.S. refugee policies dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. The central issues addressed 
in the study are what services should be provided to refugees 
in the U.S. and how should these services be organized and 
del ivered** 

The study is in three parts. Part I explores the his- 
torical, deaographic, psychological and institutional con- 
texts in which refugee resettlement programs have been 
undertaken in the U.S. Part 11 is an analysis of specific 
U.S. efforts to resettle Chilean, Cuban, Hungarian, Indo- 
Chinese, Kurdish, and Soviet Jewish refugees. Also included 
are analyses of refugee resettlement efforts of some other 
nations. Part III contains the findings and recommendations 
of the study with regard to the composition and provision of 
resettlement services, strengthening the institutional rela- 
tionships of public and private agencies providing services, 
and expanding the current data base, 

A new focus is recommended which views refugees as only 
transitional ly dependent populations, who initially need con- 
centrated services such as English language and skills crain- 
ing, cross-cultural orientation and mental health services. 
A greater reliance needs to be placed on human investment 
services in order to decrease long-term reliance on mainten- 
ance programs. !n this regard, the report emphasizes that 
every effort should be made to ensure that refugees categor- 
ically eligible for existing human services programs receive 
those services on the same basis as others in need. However, 
those programs need to be sensitive to the particular cultur- 
al and linguistic differences of the refugee clientele. 

The study underscores the need for permanent authorizing 
legislation for refugee assistance and rpcnmmends that full 
Federal funding should support economic, medical, and social 
adjustment services to each eligible refugee for three years 
after his arrival. Thus, eligibility for lOOt federally 
funded services would be conferred on thv individual rather 
than be based on a program which has a fixed termination date. 
Restructuring the cash assistance program is recommended to 
remove employahle refugees from the current welfare system, 
either through a model similar to Unemployment Compensation 
or a program administered directly by the Social .Security 
Administration. The studv also recommends that eligibility 
for medical coverage not be tied to welfare eligihility and 
proposes a national health insurance package to which all 
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refugees would be entitled. This is particularly laportant 
due to the fact that the kinds of jobs refugees tend to get 
initially have Uaited, if any, eaployerenployee health 
plan benefits. 

To improve the institutions which serve the refueees 
several rrco««endat ions are Bade, including strengthenina' 
the capacity of the Federal Executive Branch to oversee all 
refugee activities, developing a clearer delineation of the 
relationship between, and the responsibilities of, both th* 
Federal Coveriment and the voluntary resettlement acencies" 
and providing a more active role on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

r*f..-Ill* development ot a consistent and coherent national 
refugee policy for the U.S. is long overdue and vitally 
necessary given the worldwide refugee situation. This study 
should provide a focus for the development of a national ref- 
ugee policy consistent with our long-standing historical 
concern for uprooted and displaced people. 
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PREFACE 



This study reviews the wide variety of approaches to 
refugee resettleaent used in the United States during the past 
twenty-five years. The objectives of this study are 1) to 
describe past and continuing refugee resettleaent strategies 
and to analyze the lapact of those strategies on the ability 
of refugees to resettle effectively; 2) to explore the 
possibility of using new approaches to service delivery as 
well as different techniques for securing funding for these 
activities, and 3) to offer reconmendat ions to practitioners 
and policyaakers seeking to assure consistent, even-handed, 
and «;rfective prograas for all refugees adaitted to the U.S. 

The basic assumption on which this study rests is that 
the future will be like the past. There will continue to be 
noraal, anticipated admissions of refugees annually, in 
addition to unforeseen groups of refugees adnitted under crisis 
conditions.* Further, it is assuaed that it will be necessary 
to resettle these persons as huaanely and in as cost-effective 
a aanner as possible. 

Research techniques used included literature searches, 
seai-structured interviews of public and private agency 
officials who are, or were, active in aajor U.S. refugee 
resettleaent activities and discussions with refugees. 
Analysis was aade of enabling legislation, licy stateaents, 
and regulations prepared by Federal agenci as well as 
operational instructions of voluntary resc .ment agencies 
and State and local agencies. Reviews of relevant Congressional 
hearings, prograa evaluations, and published and unpublished 
statistical data were included, as well as selected scholarly 
works and anecdotal naterial about the resettleaent experiences 
of Chi lean , Cuban , Hungarian, Indochinese, Kurdish, and Soviet 
refugees in the U.S. 

In addition to analyzing this nation's refugee resettleaent 
experiences, the study includes an examination of goals, 
strategies, prograa aodel^, and inplenentat ion techniques of 
other Western nations faced with siailar challenges. The 
poliCieN of Au!»tralia and Canada, in particular, were reviewed 
for their potential applicability to the U.S. 



*Aa an 11 lust ration of tha cyclical natura of rttfugee prograaa, it ia 
iaportaot to riMsbcr th« Jeviah rafugaea in tha 1930fl, the poat^var 
diaplacad paraona in tha '40a; tha Hungariana in the '50s; the Cubana In 
tha '60a; and the Indochineaa in the *70a. 
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This study IS not aeant to be the definitive evaluation 
of past or present refugee prograas; nor does it address the 
questions of how fciny refugees the U.S. should accept and 
fro* which countries. Rather, it is a policy analysis of the 
conplex issue of how best to identify and deliver the variety 
of assistance refugees need to enable then to becoae self- 
sufficient. When available, statistical sources and research 
findings have been used to substantiate statements about 
the quality of resettlement services. Where data were incon- 
clusive or unavailable, judgments were made in drawing con> 
elusions and in identifying areas which merit consideration 
and action. 

This study IS divided into three parts. Part I focuses 
on the context in which refugees have been admitted to the 
U.S.* the profiles of these refugee populations, and the 
nature of assistance refugees need to overcome typical problems 
in resettlement. Also included are descriptions of the roles 
of the public and private agencies engaged m refugee assistance. 

Part 11 IS generally historical in nature and describes 
the complex, and often fragmented, efforts of our nation to 
resettle Chilean, Cuban, Hungarian, Indochinese, Kurdish, 
Soviet, and other refugees. In each chapter of Part II 
addressing major resettlement initiatives, policy approaches 
are analyzed and conclusions about lessons learned are drawn. 
A five-point analytical framework is used to address the 
following questions for each resettlement program: 

1. What were the goals of the resettlement prograa; i.e., what 
needs of the refugees were to be mtl 

2. What resources were svsllable to the prograa? 

3. What services were offered to the refugees^ 

4. How were those services provided? 

5. Is It possible to aessure the effectiveness of soae segments 
of the progm snd. If so, what worked and what did not? 

Also included in Part II is a description of the resettlement 
efforts of some other nations. 

Part III summarizes the findings of the study and offers 
three sets of recommendations. The first group of recommendations 
deals with the services to refugees and the context m which 
they are delivered; the second with the institutional 
arrangements for service delivery; jnd the third with the 
need for a broader data base for refugee policymakers and 
prac 1 1 1 loners . 
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This study was made possible by a grant from the 
ramilv Assistance Studies Staff, (Uticcof Research and 
Statistics* Social Security Administration (SSA) Throughout 
this study, we have been grateful for the continuing interest 
and cooperation of David Arnaudo of that Office, as well as 
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acknowledge the assistance of other Pepartmcnt of Health, 
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State, A«bassador-at-Large Dick Clark and the staff of the 
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l.Avnkoup, former hxocut ive Officer of the former Welfare 
\Jmini,trjti..n. t.,r sharing with us his verv valuable report on 
rh<. first ^ix vcirs <j| the t'uhan refugee program 

In Mav tht New Iran^lentuis Foundation sponsort-d |. 

t-muiar on Innuv.Mnn, it. Rftiuoe Ht- so 1 1 1 omt>nt »t the helmont 
i -inf .-rt-n^e t enter in llkridKf. Mar viand, at which 2] 
pol icyinakors and practitioners discussed national refugee 
policy goals. Those participants deserve a speci;'l note of 
InuIT^''*^'"" assistance in suggesting new approaches an. 

developing a consensus on certain principles of resettlement, 
(They are listed in Appendix I.) While their views may not 
he reflected throughout the entire report, each offered 
concepts and information which were most helpful. It is with 
appreciation that we acknowledge thetr contributions to this 
e t tort , 

Throughout the course of the study, wo endeavored to talk 
with refugees about their perceptions of the resettlement 
process. To those who were interviewed, we w,sh to extend 
our appreciation for their candid appraisal of their 
experiences and their constructive suggestions for improving 
services In the final analysis, it is the refugee., them- 
selves, who actually hear the responsibility for udiustinji 
to ihnr new homes Ml public and privato efforts to assist 
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in that process aust be sensitive to the struggles the refugees 
have undergone, to their seise of dignity and pride in their 
heritage, and to their visions of the contributions they will 
■ake to their new society. 
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PART I THE REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROCESS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Introduction 

ool Vf^'tl ^""'jr"*"^ '''^^ refugee resettlement 

Jhini L ^^A^A^' central questions are what services 

should be provided to refugees who have been admitted to the 
To nuf rh^<i; . services be organized and delivered' 

10 put these questions m the appropriate perspective. Part I 
ot the report summarizes the historical, democraphic 
psychological and institutional contexts m whicfi refugee 

K ; programs have been mounted in the U.S. The 
llll chapter describes how our government makes decisions 
^aSe i^'Tirufr'J'"*^^'^ ^'P'^'^*^ °" those decis ons 

r^th t^/^S- ft H y""- "^^^ »*c°"d c^»«P"^ deals 

with the admitted refugee populationr « groups; the varyin£ 

ar^SI:?^:K.S"^^**^°^ the recently-admiftedVpiutlSJr ' 
?m iv?d^.a '^''^ chapter, the focu? on the 

ihe nit?ni I,' "Uicdiate needs as he arrives in 

the nation, and the usual experiences he encounters in his 
?d^;t?r!°"!i resettlement process. The fourth chapter 
as5?Jt ^^f P"*'^**^ and private, which seek to 

assist the refugee m this process. 
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CHAPTER 1: ADMISSION OF REFUGEES TO THE UNITED STATES 



Historically, there have always been refugees present 
in the world, persons either expelled by, or who have fled 
froH, oppressive regiaes or hostile, dominant populaces. The 
Aaerican reaction has .been far fro« unifora, with the U.S. 
taking, at different tiaes, and vis-a-vis different populatio 
positions ranging fro« rigorous exclusion through laissei - 
f^ire to warm welcoae. This chapter explores the current 
growing world-wide supply of refugees, the development of 
U.S. policies towards iuigrants generally, and toward 
refugees In particular, and finally our specific refugee 
ad« sslons decisions in the last twenty- five years. A basic 
understanding of how the nation decides to accept or reject 
a refugee Is usef In assessing the services the nation 
provides to the rctugee it does adait. 

Refugees generally leave their homelands because of 
change: wars, new regiaes, new attitudes and new borders 
create groups of refugees, and the more drastic the change, 
the moT9 refugees. This century has been one of substantial 
change, aarked, for exaaple, by the rapid break-up of the 
continental eaplres of the Ottoaan Turks and the Hapsburgs 
during World War I and the soaewhat slower dissolution of the 
European overseas eapires after World War II. The 
reverberations of the withdrawal of the colonial powers are 
still being felt in refugee caaips all over Africa and Asia. 

Kingsley Davis, the eainent deaographer, contends that 
aost international huaan aigration in this century has been 
that of refugees who have been uprootea as a result of 
political events: 

"totmn 1900 and 1970 Indapemknt natloiia Multiplied 
two and a half tl^a. froa 56 to 142. The coiri>lnatlon 
of political independence and econoalc weeknees aade 
the greatly expanded fAilinge of under-developed states 
receptive to eyeteas of govemaent thet proaieed 
short cute to Utopia in exchange for political freedon. 
The ware, revolutions and ideological struggles that 
acco^snisd these chengee not only uprooted people 
egainst their will, but aleo wde algretion a 
political inatruMnt. Dnlike elevcry or kidnapping, 
the force wae usually applied by the eending region 
rether then the receiving one and in the nnme of 
ethnic purity or ideologicel correctneee rather than 
pereonal gain." 1 



iUngeley Oevls, "The Migration of Huaan Populetione," in The Hfsn 
Population (New Tork: Scientific Aaerican, 1974) p. 60. ~ 
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Davis estiaates that between 1913 and 1968.71.1 Million 
persons were forced into international migration. When one 
divides Davis' estimate of the total flow by the fifty-five 
years in which those aoveaents took place, it is clear that 
■ore than a Million refugebs a year were forced away froa 
their homelands; unfortunately that pace has not slackened. 
Annual estimates of the numbers of refugees worldwide were 
about 11,200,000 in 1977, and about 13,200,000 in 1978. 
The distribution of refugees in 1978 was as follows ^ 



Area of Extla 

Africa 

Aaaricaa 

Asia 

Europa 
Middle Ease 



Nuabgr nf Refugees 

3,440,797 
598,622 

6,326,930 
194,731 

2,677,746 



TOTAL 



13.236.626 



What has been the U S. reaction to this worldwide pheno- 
menon'' The U.S. accepted in the period 1945 to early 1979 
nearly 2,000,000 refugees. 3 The number is clearly a large 
one, and one that represents a substantial portion of the 
immigrants admitted in that period, hut a modest proportion 
of the world's refugee population. 

U.S. policies on this subject, specifically, and on 
immigrants, more generally, have been developing, fitfully, 
for centuries. 

During the colonial days, when such decisions were made 
on the other side of the Atlantic, America was regarded as an 
appropriate dumping ground for populations that the British 
Establishment found distasteful but not so disruptive that 
execution was appropriate. Thus the Puritans and the Quakers 
were more or le^s exiled to the colonies, as were quantities 
of minor criminals and the u^-ban poor.^ 



2 U.S. CoMlttee for Refugees. 1976 World Refuge e Survey Report 
(Wgghlngton, D.C.: USCR, 1978). p. 3. ^ 

A r lo^o^* Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, The Refugee 

*ct ot 1979, S. 643; Hearlnt bafor * the Co^ttee on the Jud iciary. 

United SCacaa Congraaa, 96th Cong., Seaa. . Harch 14. 1979 

(WMhingCofi: U.S.C.P.O. t 1979). 193. 

*Saa for axamgU^ ^bott Emaraon S»ith^_Caloai4|.fi in Bondf^: 
Wilta sanTicuda and C nntrirt t^ ^t in America 160/M776 . (Chape 1 Hill: 
Uniwraity of North Carolina Preaa, 1947.) 
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When the United States became a nation, it decided, in 
effect, to have an open door inmigration policy.^ Anyone 
who could make his or her way to our shores ^as free to settle 
among us. There were neither quotas nor government- financed 
resettlement programs. Thus we had until 1875, a laissez- 
faire policy. Refugees from the European revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, for example, came to the U.S. during this period, 
but they were treated no differently from other immigrants. 

U.S. policies towards aliens became progress ive ly less 
welcoming starting in 1875, when the first Immigration Act 
was passed (barring certain categories of aliens, such as 
coolie laborers and prostitutes) and culminating in 1921, when 
the U.S. passed the first of the country-of -origin quota laws. 
These laws not only established, for the first time in our 
history, nuwierical limits on the total number of immigrants, 
but also a system for assigning immigrant visas by nation of 
origin. The latter made it easy for potential immigrants from 
the Northern and Western European nations to come to the U.S., 
quite difficult for those from Southern or Eastern Europe, 
and next to impossible for those from Asia. This restrictive 
system remained in place until 1965, when in a period of 
liberalise: and concern for human rights, the Congress passed 
the Immigration Amendments of 196S. 

The immigration law was largely silent on the subject 
of refugees until after World War 11.^ Between 1875 and 
1945 refugees were not regarded as different from other 
immigrants. If they met the admission criteria of the time 
they would be admitted; if not, they were excluded. Thus 
Jewish refugees from the pogroms of Crarist Russia fit into 
a class of admissible aliens during the first decade of this 
century and were accepted. Many of the Jewish refugees from 
Hitler's Germany, thirty years later, did not so qualify, and 
were not admitted. 7 



importatioA of alavea, however, was ude unlawful In 1808. 
For further information on the developmsnt of U.S. loalgratlon and refugee 
policy aee the flrat chepter of Ellt«oeth J. Harper, Iiwdgration Law of 
the United Statea 3rd ed. (New York: The Bobbs-Herrill Coi^any, 1<»75), 
the aecond chapter of David S. North and Allen UBel, t-Uopower and 
^Migr ation policiea In the United Statea (Uaahington: The National 
CoMlaaion for Employment Policy, 1978) and John K. Sp»;er, "America* ■ 
Poat War Refugee Heaaurea,*' Interpreter lleleaaea . Vol 48, No. 3, January 
2S, 1971 (New York: American CotiAcll for Nationalities Services). 

MlM earliest known raference to refugeea in immigration lav caM 
in the 1917 legislation which required literacy t-sCs of mnst l^lgrants, 
but. exctiacd '*'"«a-Uee<«^g from rigllfl uua p gr s<i cuituTr fnar nil* Tt-quirea«nt. 

^Por s Jraaatlc account of A>erica*H attitude at that time, eee the 
motion picture "Voyage of the Damned,** 1977, AVCO Bmbaaey Pictures Corporation. 
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When World War II ended, the problems of soiQe refugees 
^^re solved. The Free French who had spent the war outside 
their own country were able to return, for example. But for 
•any others the problems were just beginning. Many natives 
of Eastern Europe who had fled froB Nazi dictatorship did not 
want to return to live under Connunist rule. Still others, 
living in East Europe at the ti«e of the Conunist takeovers 
chose to flee to the West. Refugee canps of Western Europe * 
were full of displaced persons, tiere being, according to one 
authoritative estimate, as many as 50,000,000 displaced 
persons in Europe in May, 1945.8 

The private, voluntary agencies in the U.S., which were 
pressing for the admission of these refugees, worked out an 
understanding with the U.S. Government which resulted in the 
Truman Directive of necember 22, 194S. That Directive called 
tor the facilitatioi. of the admission of displaced persons 
under existing quotas, by directing U.S. consular officials 
iwno issue visas to immigrants) to give preference to refugees 
over non-refugees. The voluntary agencies, in turn, 
guaranteed that they would meet all the costs of the resettlement 
program, and see to it that none of the refugees became oublic 
charges . ' 

The Truman Directive was the first in a 20-year' Ions 
series of executive and legislative acts which enabled the 
entrance of more refugees, without changing the nation's 
tundamentally ethnocentric country-of-origin system for 
distributing immigrant visas. There were two basic approaches 
to this theme. The first was through congressional enactment 
or such measures as the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. the 
??f"Sr Refugee-Escape Act of 1957 

all of which provided short-term exceptions to the immigration 
bradiisslble *^"^ssion of refugees who would not otherwise 

The other approach was the Executive one in which the 
President would, as administrator of the immigration laws, 
interpret them to permit the temporary acceptance of refugees 
who would not, otherwise, have been allowed to enter the nation. 

^J. Vcrant, Thm Rafuf and the Poatwr World (New Hav«n: Talc 
Univeraity Preaa, 1953) 30, u cited by Gerald E. Dlrka, Canada*a 
Kafuye Pol icy (Montreal end London: KcGill-Queena Uoiveraity Praaa. 
1977) p. 289. 

, ^ ^Tha Papera of Harry S. Tru— n (quoted in a telephone converaetion 
with the Truaan Library, Independence, Mo. July, 1979;. 
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A brief ia«ersion into the language of the laaigration 
and Naturalization Services (INS) is in order, at this point, 
as five words need to be defined; 

• imuirant - an alien legally entitled to live the 
rest of his life in the U.S. if he so desires and 
if he stays out of major legal trouble. Such a 
person is also called a permanent resident alien 
and carries a document known as the "green card." 
After the passage of tme, aost refugees in the 
U.S. secure this status. 

• noni—igrant - an alien admitted to the U.S. for 
a specific length of time and for a specific 
purpose. Visitors, foreign students and diplomats 
are three of the numerous categories of nonimmigrants^ 
Some refugees pass through this status while in 

the U.S. 

• admission * a definitive ruling by an INS official 
(generally made at a port of entry) that an 
immigrant or a nonimmigrant may enter (be admitted 

to) the U.S. 

• P^arole - a tentative ruling by an INS official 
that a person may enter the U.S.; most 
refugees are allowed to enter the nation as a 
parolee or as a conditional entrant, a roughly 
similar condition, but based on a different 
provision of the law. 

• adjustment of status - parolees, conditional entrants 
and nonimmigrants (under the right sets of circum- 
stances) may, without leaving the country, adjust 
their status to that of immigrant. Generally refugees 
must wait for two years in parolee, or coniitional 
entrant status before applying for adjustment; 
however, unless there is special legislation, refugees 
must wait for available numbers for their country of 
origin. Thus, the delay in many cases could be for 
many years. Special legislation was enacted for the 
Hungarians in 19S8, the Cubans in 1966, and the 
Indochinese in 1977 to provide immigrant status after 
two years without regard to numerical limitation. 

During the two decades following the end of the War, 
American Presidents, acting through their Attorneys-General, 
frequently aade use of their powers as administrators of the 
immigration laws to parole refugees into the nation. Whereas 

It cuji^iie* litiJtfcd that tlic parilc suthoritj ma:» granted by 
Congress for jrgent and individual exceptions to the 
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imigration law,^" Presidents have repeatedly used it to 
admit large niuibers of aliens. - The Congress in 19S2 revised 
the traigration and Nationality Act, preserving the country- 
of-origin quota system, despite President Truman's sustained 
efforts to discard it, but at the same time writing the 
parole system into the law. 11 The Congress did not, 
however, define how it should be U9ed. 

During the last twenty- five years the nation has used 
the parole authority to admit three major groups of refugees 
and numerous smaller ones. The first of the major groups 
were the Hungarians, some 38,000 of them, who were admitted 
in late 19S6 and during 19S7, following the collapse of the 
attempted ant i -Communist revolution, tn this instance, most 
of the refugees fled on foot to Austria and Yugoslavia, the 
nations of first asylum. Only a minority of the some 
200,000 Hungarian refugees came to the U.S., about an equal 
number went to Canada, and most of the rest resettled else- 
where in Europe. Abojt 6,500 of the Hungarians were admitted 
under the terms of the previously mentioned Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, while the rest were paroled in by the President. 

The second of the major groups were the Cubans, who 
began drifting into the United States when the Batista regime 
showed signs of imminent collapse in late 1958, and then m 
larger numbers as Castro took power on January 1, 1959. The 
total reached a quarter of a million by the time of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, in October 1962. Relations between the two 
nations deteriorated, direct tra^^el between the two nations 
was ended, and the flow of refugees from Cuba slowed until 
the inauguration of the airlift in 1965. The total number 
of Cuban refugees Ivas reached SO, ()00, making it the largest 
refugee movement in U.S. history. Unlike the Hungarians, most 



IOTito ex^aplca of auch urgent and Individual uaea of th« parole 
authority can be cUad; It could be uacd to permit the entrance of a 
non-admlaaable alien aeriously hurt In an accident which occurred Juat 
on the other aide of the border, the neareat U.S. hoapltal being a aile 
away but the nearaat hoapltal In the other nation being fifty mllea 
avay. Similarly, a noted alien criminal, who would be otherwlaa barred 
from the U.S., could be permitted to enter the cotmtry aolely to tcatlfy 
at a U.S. criminal trial, and then be eacorted back out of the country. 

llSection 212(d) (5) of the ladgratlon and Nationality Act of 1952 
atatea; ''The Attorney General may In hla dlacretlon perola Into the United 
Statea temporarily under auch conditions aa he may preacrlbe for emrgant 
Tpmnrnm nr fnr r*a«nn* A^mm^A «rrlrf-1y tn^h« onbllr fnM>r^«r any alien 
applying for admlaaloa to the United statea, but auch parole of auch alien 
ahai) not be regarded aa an admlaalon of the alien and when the purpoeca of 
auch parole ahell. In the opinion of the Attorney General, have been aerved 
the alien ahall forthwith return or be returned to the cuatody from which 
he waa paroled and thereafter hla case ahall continue to be dealt with In 
the aama manner aa that of any other applicant for admiaalon to the United 
Statea." 
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of the Cubans caae to the U.S. as the nation of first asylua 
and few of thea settled anywhere but in the U.S. 

Cuban refugees were largely adaitted outside the noraal 
operations of the inigration law. At the end of Fiscal Year 
1962, for exaaple, INS reported that of the 12S,800 Cubans in 
the country at the tiae, 62,S00 were in parole status, 6,500 
were (noniaaigrant) visitors, and S6,800 were visitors who had 
foraally overstayed their period of admission, but who had 
been permitted to stav for an indefinite period. 

In 196S the country-of -origin visa allocation systea was 
finally repealed, and the U.S., for the first tiae in its 
history, wrote into continuing legislation provisions for the 
acceptance of refugees. The 196S laaigration Aaendaents pro- 
vided for the year-after-year acceptance of a liaited number 
of narrowly defined refugees, those fleeing froa Communist 
regimes and froa the continuing turaoil in the Middle East. 
The 196S Aaendaents allowed for the conditional entry of 
10,200 normal flow refugees, a number which was increased, 
by the 1978 Amendments, to 17,400. The allocations have been 
filled each year, generally, by refugees from Eastern European 
countries, by Chinese refugees who managed to reach Hong Kong, 
and by a variety of persons, such as Kurds, Jews, and Arabs 
fleeing from Middle Eastern tensions. ^2 

Refugees are defined by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended, as; 

aliana..."(A) that (t) becauac of pcravcutloQ or fear of paraccutloo 
oa account of rac«, raliglon, or political oplnloD they hav» fled 
(X) from any Conaunlat of Cumuiat-domlnated country or ana, or 
(XX) froa any country within the gancral araa of the Middle Eaat, 
and (ii) are uoabla or unwilling to ratum to auch country or araa 
on account of race, religion or political opinion, and <lii) ara not 
natloaala of the countrlaa or araaa In which thalr application for 
conditional entry !• nadc; or (1) that they are paraona uprooted 
by cataatrophic natural calamity aa daflned by tha Praaidant uho 
ara unabla to return to their uaual place of abode....** 



^'of the 106,080 conditional antranta admitted undar tha 1965 Act 
by Septanber 30, 1977, 22,929 vera fro. Yugoalavla, 27,563 nara from othar 
Eaatam European natlona, 15,030 fro* USSl, 14,277 froa China and 14,960 
froa othar Aalan countrlaa (Endochlna and Iraq priaarlly). Sec INS Annual 
Mport. 1977, Table bl. 



(Sactlon 203(a) (7>> 
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The distinclions between the U.S. definition and that of 
the United Nations are essentially geographical and Ideological. 
The definition of refugee adopted by the United Nations follows: 

**Aay person, who owliif to a well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reaeoM of rec*. religion, nationality or political opinion, 
la outside the country of his nationality anJ is unable or. owing 
to such tear or for rsasona other than personal convenience, ie 
umrllling to avail hiwlf of the protection of that country; or. 
who not having a nationality and being outside the country of his 
ttorwl habitual residence, is unable or. owing to such fear or for 
reasons other than peraonal convenience, ie unwilling to return 
to it.** 

This definition is contained in the 1951 Convention Related to 
the Status of Refugees, and was incorporated in the 1967 Pro- 
tocol on the Status of Refugees, to ^hlch the U.S. becaae 
a signatory on Noveaber 11. lt^68. The Congress, however, has 
not adopted the U.N. definition. 

Despite the aore open attitude towards refugees reflected 
in the 1965 legislation, the Ford and Carter Adainistrations 
had to use the parole aechanisa when the fall of the non- 
Coaaunist Covernaents of South Vietnaa. Caabodia and Laos 
created the aost recent wave of refugees. Most of the 200.000 
plus refugees accepted from Indochina fwith an exception of 
a few conditional entrants) entered as parolees. 

Currently, draft legislation is under Consideration by 
Congress which would provide for the adai5sion in imaigrant 
In^l^nn ?^ "? *° "noraal flow" refugees annually The 

50 000 level aay be raised by the President if he deterames 
u ii 1.*^ the national interest that additional refugees 
should be included in the "noraal flow". Another section 
?;f»«!.r°P°^*? ^'^^ provides procedures for the acceptance of 
refugees in unforeseen eaergency situations. Refugees entering 
through this provision would coae as conditional entrants. 

Although aost arriving refugees are delighted to be in 
JhJT^*- ! . ^^""^ finally arrive in the U.S.. no aatter how 

their entrance was accoapl ished. the i r status as parolee or 
conditional entrant becoaes a troublesoae one. because their 
rhanVi,*^* limited than those of laaigrants (and. of course, 

than those of citizens). This is a subject which wilf be dis- 
cussed throughout the report. 
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PART I 

CHAPTER 2. PROFILES OF REFUGEE POPULATIONS 



Polic)rBakers need to be familiar with the characteristics 
of the populations they seek to serve, if they want to serve 
thea effectively. Clearly different groups of persons have 
different needs, different fraMes of reference, and different 
desires. To provide programs that ignore those differences is, 
in Many instances, counter-productive. This chapter describes 
how refugee populations are selected, sketches the resulting 
deiiogr«9hic profiles of recent U.S. refugee populations, and 
finally, explores the policy and service-delivery inpl icat ions 
of these profiles. 

Most refugees in recent decades have fled from other hunan 
beingx not from natural disasters; most are, to use a broad 
definition, political refugees. While an erupting volcano will 
turn all of its neighbors, from prince to peasant, into refugees, 
in the sense of forcing them all to leave their homes, political 
events are often more selective in that certain kinds of persons 
are more likely to be forced by such events to leave their home- 
land than others. Further, different events have different 
consequences in terms of the demographic characteristics of 
the refugee populations that the events create. Thus some 
populations of refugees are younger than others; some have 
more children than others; some are predominantly male; and 
some predominantly female. 

Despite these demographic differences, refugee populations 
have much in common. All refugees, by definition, have been 
exiled from their homeland; most are in strange sun oundings ; 
virtually all of the adults must find new wayH of suppo^'ting 
themselves; and all experience varying degrees of strain as 
a result. Further, five general statements can be made about 
resettled refugee populations. Such populations are: 

1. the product of a n^^tive selectian process; they have Hcen 
selected out in soM way by their foravr hoacland; 

2. the product of a pos 1 1 tw selection process; they have been 
selected in by the host nation; 

3. to Bome extent accidentally selected. 

4. often not hovogcneoua; 

^. often have characteristics which vary with the date of 

their arrival (I.e., earlier wavea of the aasie nationality 
of rrfuKees ^r^ different from later ones). 

The most obvious of these statements is the first one; 
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refugees are refugees because thev have been forced to flee 
fro« their hoaelands. {Persons who simply decide to leave 
their hoaeland voluntarily are called imigrants.) But, 
refugees are rarely a cross - sect ion of the population of 
any nation, they are likely to have been forced out of their 
nation for one or more of the following reasons: 

a Policici. fh« Hungariin rcvoluciooariei who fled to iterica 
aftar loiing to the CosNiniica in the I930i. and the Loyaliici 
who flad frgp Aaerica in the ISch Cancury after loaing the 
Aawrican Revolution, hoth belont in thii category. Political 
refugee! aoaetiaea return to their land of origin, either be- 
cmume itrlfe hai en<led and old feudi forgotten (aa in the caae 
of Spein recently) or becauae the refugees have becoae the 
Catablishaent. Len^n, once a refugee in Switzerland, returned 
to luaiii, case to power, cauaing Csariit (White) luaiiana to 
becoae refugees in turn. 

• Race and ethnicity . Probably aoit of the refugees in the world 
are in this category, particularly those in Africa. Thus there 
are black refugees froa white rule in Rhodesia/Zi^abwe, and 
white ones froa black rule in Angola and HozaBfaique; blsck 
refugees froa violent internal conflicts within Nigeria and 
Rwanda and the Asians expelled froa Uganda by Idi Aaln. The 
Haong tribeaaen as well as the ethnic Chinese. Mong the 
current Indochinese refugees in the U.S.. suffered froa eth- 
nic discrlalnation in their hoaelands. 

a Religion. The Km] la-Hindu division in the subcontinent have 
created eillions of refugees (and s couple of new nationa. 
Pakistan and Bangladesh). Historicslly. the PilgrlM cms 
to Nassachusetta and the Quakers to Pennsylvania as religious 
refugees. did the Hennonites and flutterites to Canada. 

• Soae coablnation of the above . A nu^er of refugee populationa 
have been forced to leave their hoaelands becauae of several 

of these fsctors; the Jews who fled Hitler's Gcraany are in 
this category. 



There sre those who would srgue that one aore category ■hould be 
sdded. that of **econoaic refugee.** While neither the United Nationa nor 
the U.S. recognize such persons aa refugees, there has been aubatantial 
debate on the issue, and it should be aentioned here. There ars at 
Isaat two subclaaaea aaong the econoalc refugees; first, there are those 
fleeing froa poverty so draatic that they ars fleeing froa virtual 
starvation. Secondly, thers ars instances in which one*a ability to 
earn a living any be conditioned by one's political activity or lack of 
it. in which case the statue of econoalc rsfu^ my blur into th'" of 
political refuaee. There ts sufficient aahlgiiffy fn e«w eronoali 
refugee situations to vsrrsnt further debate and investigation. 
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Nhile negative selection factors force a segment of a 
population out of a given nation, that rarely assures the 
arrival in the host nation of all who were ejected or who 
fled. Typically, there is a second filtering process by 
which the host nation chooses among the availaole refugees. 
There is a continuing surplus of such persons, and host 
nations can, and do, pick and choose among the refugee 
populat ions . 2 

The positive selection of refugees has two phases, the 
macro and *he micro. First the receiving nation (unless it 
IS a nation of first asylum, as Thailand and Malaysia are 
to the Indochinese refugees) decides which of the world's 
populations of refugees it will accept. Thus, the U.S. is 
currently accepting large numbers of Indochinese refugees, 
as well as limited numbers of others from Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East. 

Australia accepts some Indochinese refugees and is pre- 
paring to cope with white Rhodesians in the near future. 
Sweden, which has accepted a high proportion of refugees 
to Its population, has no apparent interest in the Rhodesians, 
but has resettled a number of Chileans fleeing that nation's 
right-wing government, as well as thousands of Assyrians, 
members of an obscure Christian sect in Turkey. 

After the macro decision has been made, the government 
then decides who among the refugees (within the selected 
population) are to be admitted. Preference is often given to 
those with skills, those with relatives in the host nation, 
and those who have previously served the interests of the 
host nation. On the other hand, obvioui criminals, people 
with communicable diseases and the handicapped tend to be 
exc luded. 

Thr result of these two quite separate selection processes, 
those of the expelling and those of the welcoming governments, is 
the refugee population admitted for resettlement. Sometimes 
these populations at least initially are relatively 
homogeneous. The Hungarian rebels were largely middle class 
in origin, fairly well educated, and an urban population. 
Ethnically they were Magy^is and linguistically they spoke 
Hungarian. The first waves of Cuban refugees were similarly 
homogeneous. 



While the leleciion proceaa li uaually aelf-servlng, aoMtlmea Ic 
la whe rcverae; thua, during World Refugee Tear, 1959-1960^ Canada • - 
apcclflcally choae to nake room for dtai*i'»*;a ^^.^na wVth tuberculoala , 
and aubacquantlv ^v^t^I Scandinavian naclona have deliberately aelccted 
haiMiicapped refugeaa. 
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On the other hand, the Indochinese refugees consist of 
several distinct subgroups. There are, for example, the 
largely urbanized Vietnasese, the Caabodians, the lowland 
Lao, and the Mountain tribesmen, the Hvong. Each group 
speaks a separate tongue, and In the case of the H«ong, 
a hill people with relatively little contact with the Twen- 
tieth Century, there is no written language. Clearly one 
cannot use the sawe set of resettlement tactics for all 
Indochinese refugees.^ 

Soaetiaes the lack of homogeneity results fro« accidents 
which often play • role in the selection process, particularly 
in wartiae. Thus, while many enlisted men in the Vietnamese 
Army had no opportunity to becoae refugees, many of their 
opposite numbers in the Vietnamese Navy were able to escape. 
Similarly, some Vietnamese fisherfolk who may not have in- 
tended to flee the country were swept up m the evacuation 
following the collapse of the Government of South Vietnam. 

Some refugee movements happen quickly and are soon over. 
This Mas the case with the Hungarians. Others continue, as 
have those of the Cubans and the Indochinese. There is a 
pattern of changing characteristics among such flows. The 
first to leave are the wealthiest members of the recently- 
ousted establishments; the planters, landlords, bankers and 
high government officials; next come the professionals, other 
businessmen and middle level government officials; then persons 
lower on the occupational scale, as well as continuing flows 
of relatives of all of the above. Generally ?t is the most 
assertive, the most prominent and the most ideological who * 
leave the nation first. 

Given the dynamics of the refugee selection processes, 
what are the results'' While a large number of variables 
might be studied, the focus here will be on the following 
characteristics of refugee populations 

« agcrcsate tixe of the population; 

9 r«lativ« tisc of that population, compared to that of the 
echoic coMunlty in the U.S. at the tlw of the refugee** 
arrival; 



^or a deacrlptlon of f ive^dletlnc t cylcucal-aeocripMc^i grcu^* 
within tkm «^-*ct--5fc*.*-;. ^.iTMfae population, ace Jerome M. Gllleon. ed. , 
The Soviet Jewleh Em lare . Proceedinge of the Rational Syi^>oelum oo the 
Integration of Soviet Jcva into the American Jewleh Community (BaltlK>re: 
laltiaore Hebrew College. December 26-27, 1976) pp. 64-70. 
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• dlstrlbutioo of the refugee popuUton acroM the nation i 

• ■"•ct labor force participation 

• occupational background (in honeland) and years of education; 
and 

• extent of the cultural gap between hoveland society and that 
of the U.S. 

Refugee populations come in a variety of sizes- fh*i 
h'*'*; '^'"^"^^ thousand'KuJdsl !n'tJe 

Ln%?^nn refugees after the Government of 

n.flhE^* supporting their revolt against the Government 
°8 SSi' Sv'i* ^T'loIS" """g-rian refugees numbered abou 
20i 000 TnJ h ^' ^^r^ "-S- admitted more than 

Cubin ?efugees.'"*'^ refugees, and approximately 750.000 

. w refugees arriving in the U.S. find that there ar*i 

Soviet '' °^ '^"^'^ landsmen (e g ."he 

ch ! '"""^ ^° ^«-«- the Kurds) Table ! 

shows the relative size of the rSfugee groups and tKat of 
n IQ^r'ii:* communities. For eJeryHungarUn refugee 

in 1957. there were 18 U.S. residents of Hungarian descent 
The arriving Cubans, on the other hand, in ?he fi?st f"e 

^Se'lndo h?ni °^ '"^^ commJni ;! and 

bv a mara^n r ^^^""^^^ outnumbered the resident Indoch nese 
901 o? n% 11 to 1. At that time approxi«;?ely 

90» of the U.S. residents of Vietnamese de<5cent were women 
largely servicemen's spouses. ^cnt were women. 

fh. iJS^ initial distribution of the refugee population within 

can exe^clse'some'^^nn'^'''^' ^^^^^ GoJe^Lrit''^" 

newlv a^r !L r ^"f^"^""- It can attempt to distribute 

refugees around the nation (as it did with the 

of them d.d so. The secondary migration of thi lUdoch'^ese 
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Kelative Sizes of Incoming Refugae Population! t Ooa^rabla 
Ethnic Coiiunity in th# U.S. at tha Ti^ of Arrival 
{number! rounded to neareat thouaand) 

Size of Existing 

Size of Flow Coawunity Ratio of Colu 

Refugee Pofuldtiun ( i ) j 2 ) 



to Column 2 



••'•I'lariai. 38,000 705,000 

(1956-1958) (1950) 

^-*»bdn 4>50,000 277,000 

(1958-1963) (1960) 

tntlo- hinee*- 204,900 18,000 

(1975-1979) (1975) 



11. 3. 1 



ur ^«f3 t low data 



4^ 

CO 



Hungarians from INS AnnL '1 Report, 1958 , Table 108; Cuban, INS Annual Report, 1963, 

paje 4, indochinese. t» telephone from Indochinaae Refugee Aasistance Program, Social Security ^Ami";^ 

trarion. r^epartinent of HEW. Existing, conwrnnity data t for Hungarians, U.S. Census data on foreign born 
and f»ativ,» born of foreign or mixed parentage from Historical Statistics of the U.S., Coloniel Times to 
^J22' C-li'i-227 and Series c-228-295, for Cubans, foreign born (79,000) from series C-228-29S} 

native br,rn of ' , reign or mixed parentage estimate derived by using the national ratio betwmen netive 
born of forei-}n or mixed parentage a d foreign born for all countries in 1950i for Indochineaa, totel 
of ;ietnammse, Cambodien and Laotian aliens who file elien registration cerds in 1975 (13,474), ins 
Annual Report, 1^75, Table 34, end number of Vietnameae naturalized, 1966-i975» (4»342), INS Annual 
Reports. 1966-1975. Table 44. (INS does not breelc out natural ixet ion data for Cambodians and Laotians, 
and lid not do so for the Vietnamese prior to 1966, when there were 18 naturalizations.) 
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within the U.S. is described in more detail in Appendix 2 
To suaaarize tho.e data, it appears th^t during a 12-month 
span (Jjnuary 19,7 to January 1978) there were substantial 
net ■ovenents of Indochinese refugees South and West, as 
well as additional clustering in areas where there were 
colonies of their countr/nen. 

As noted earlier, different refugee-causing events create 
different demographic mixes of refugee populations. As Table 
2 indicates, in terms of age and sex distributions, the pro- 
files of specific refugee populations .-re often quite d'ffer- 

ffo" each other, as well as from the U.S. population as 
a whole, and for immigrants generally. Thus, there are major- 
ities of women in the U.S. population, in recent cohorts of 
immigrants (with that of 1975 being used as an example), and 
among the Cuban refugees. The four other refugee populations, 
particularly tne Hungarians, were male-dominated. 

Some refugee populations contain high percentages of 
children (e.g., Indochinese, Hong Kong Chinese) and others 
very low percentages (the Hungarians). The incidence of 
children also bears on the median age of refugee populations 
with the Soviet and Cuban refugee populations being above 
the US. norm, and that of the Indochinese remarkably below 
it. Populations with few children tend to have more workers 
II. e. a higher labor force participation rate). Similarly, 
all else being equal, one would assume that predominantly 
male populations would have higher labor force participation 
rates than predominantly female populations, a subject to 
be discussed later. 

Another significant group of variables regarding the 
potential economic adjustment is the educational and occupa- 
tional background that the workers among the refugees bring 
to the U.S. High-status occupation in the former country 
however, Joes not assure it in this country; in fact, the 
argument is often made, in B — Stein's words, "Generally, 
the higher one s former occupat.jnal status, the worse the 

i^lJ^J"*?!* occupational status (in the homeland) de- 

clines, the likelthoou increases that one will attain or 
surpass former levels "5 



Slurry M. Stein, "Occupational Adjustaent of Refugees: 
n*(siJlIin"9)" 38* States/' International Migration Revlt^v 
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TABLE 2 

D»wpgraphic Profilw of S«l«cf d R»fuq«« and Mon-Refuqee Populations in the U.S. 



POPULATIOM 

Mon-R»fuq— Populationa 

U.S. Population. 1975 

AxTivinc) iHUqrantS/ 
FY 1975 



SEX RATIO 
(t FeMAla) 



AGE RATIO 
(% Undar 15) 



25 5 



MEDIAH AGE (Yeaxa) 
n <<oi>en Total 



27.6 30.0 



24.4 24.5 



28.8 



erJc 



Rafuqaa Populatlona 

Kun<}arian8, 1957- 195H 

Honq Konq Ch inane, 
1966 

CuJoane, 1967-1976 

Soviet Jews, U71-1975 
(HXAS-aaaiated) 

Indochmese, 1975 



18.1 
49.7 
55.0 
48 4 
45.3 



16.7 
38.5 
19.0 
19. 3 
38.7 



n/a 

n/a 
n/a 

29.5 
20.0 



n/a 
n/a 

n/a 

32.3 
19.5 



25.2 

20.5 

37.3* 

30.8 

19.6 



*Thare la a meaaurenant difference here, since the nwdlan age recorded is at adjuatment to 
permanent raaldant alien atatua, not at arrival} alnca the Cuban refugees had to trait at least two 
years prior to adjuatMnt. the 37. 3 aedlan age probably would have to be reduced three to four 
year a to naka the data coif>arabla with that of the other refugee populatlone. 

Sources U.S. Population data fro* Statiatical Abatract of the U.S., 1976 , Table e 24 end 28 
FY 1975 lanigrants, froa XWS Annual Haport. 1975 . Tablea 10 and lOAj Hungarian data fron IMS Annual 
Report, 1958 , Table lOfif Hong Kong chineae data froa IMS Annual Report, 1966 , Table 148} Cuban data 
fro» U.S. Dapartjsent of Juetica, itoport of the Taek Force on loBiiqration Lav and Policy , pp. 167-68 
(forthcoming); data on Soviet Jews derived fro« Aawrican Jewiah Year Book^ 1977 , p. 166} and Indo- 
Chinese data derived fron Interagency Task force for Indochina Refugees, Report to Congress , Dec. 15, 1975. 
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Two other researchers, Skinner and Hendricks, point out. 

**rhm Mployacnc ■Ituatioo for Moy rtfugces in perceived 
by •OM ...MM being one of "uoder«^>loymnt that le, 
that they are e^loyed In Joba below thoae for uhlch 
they are qualified. More accurately, the atateaent 
chat refugeea are urdcre^loyad refera to the fact that 
■any are In joba of lower atatua and salarlea than thoae 
held In Vletnaa. One of the conacquencea of dlaplace- 
«ent froa one cutture to another la that quallf Icatlona 
and occupational atatua achieved within the Inatltutlonal 
atructuraa and value ayatea of one*a own culture are 
often Irrelevant In another. The Inference of arateacnte 
that refugeea ere "undereaployed," howewr, la that aoae- 
how they are being deprived of occupetlonal poaltlona 
which ahould be thelra. 5ut thle Ignoree fundaaental 
lapllcatlona of audden aoveaent to e radically different 
eoclety ..."6 

Clearly if the education and the employment of the arriv- 
ing refugee has been m peop le- related, country-specific 
natters, transition is more difficult than if the background 
has been in the more transferrable physical sciences, such ac 
medicine, physics or biology. Refugee physicians and dentists 
are often singled out for special training m English, and 
professional skilU upgrading for recert i f ica t ion, but refugee 
admirals, judges and politicians are rarely offered such 
opportunit les. 

One of the major difficulties in occupational adjustments 
of refugees is an understandable lack of comprehension of the 
fluidity of the U.S. labor market. Refugees in the U.S. not 
only often have to take less prestigious jobs than those held 
m the olJ country, but also this downward occupational move- 
ment IS made even more traumatic betjuse they do not realize 
that upward job mobility is an important factor m American 
life. They do not realize that taking a job washing dishes 
IS not a lifetime assignment that today's dishwasher may 
well be tomorrow's chef or matt re d' . 

Many refugee populations come to the U.S. with substantial 
academic credentials, as Table 5 ^.ndicates. Generally, the 
level of education of :,ucceeding movements of refugees, from 



enneth A. Skinner and Glenn L. Hendrlcka, "indochlncae Refugeea: 
An Emerging Ethnic Minority," e paper presented at the 77th Annual 
Heetlrg of the Awrlcen Anthropo^'^«fral Anaoclatlon, Noveraber 14-18, 
197St ue Angelei, CallfomU. 
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TABLE 3 



putfibution of Ld u cation^l Attainmant of Hung«i«n> Cuban > nd Indochint— Rtfuq»e» on Arrivl in th< U.S. 

(as parcents) 







Cuban 




I N D 0 C H I 


N E S E 


Us5 than 4 /c^rs 
Elementary 4 y<.ar ^ourse 
TBChnl<.al 4 year course 
jywraaiufli H y«ar course 
university 4 /«ar <jourse 
Post 'graduate Oagreci 


.1 
36.8 
29.1 
20.5 
10.6 
2.7 


L«ss than 4th Grade 
4th Grade to 11th Grade 
12th Grade to 3 years of 

college 
4 or nore years of college 


4.0 

60.0 

23.5 
12.5 


Hona 

Eleaentary 
Secondary 
Unlveraity 
Post Graduate 
Not Available 


1.3 
16.7 
47.8 
22.9 
4.S 
6.8 


Total 


99 8 


Total 


100.0 


Total 


100.0 


M - 


5,721 


N - 


1,085 


N - 


30,628 



:,ource» Huriqarian data from unpublished data of the President's Comnittee for Hungarian Refugee Relief; data ar« 
for a saffli^le >f 5.''Jl r^jfugee- 16 years of age and older, sesking employment in the U.S. (data i»ere obtained dur- 
ing ewpioyflwnf: int«rvie»#s) Cuban data from Richard R. Fagen, Richard A. Brody, and Thoius J. O'Leary, Cubans In 

Di»«f faction and the Revolution {Stanford. Stanford Univsrsity Press, 1968), p. 19; data were drawn from 

a sample of the roster of Cuban refugees who registered with the Refugee Center in Miami. The authors conclude that 
the extent of schooling of the refugees as a whole is probably mderetated by these data, becauM the isost affluant 
^nd best educated) of the refugees did not register with the Canter becauee they did not need Ite services. 
Oata for the Indochinese refugees were drawn frow Interagency Task Force for Indochina Refugees, Report to the 
Cpntjf^as. December 15, l'>75. p. 12; data are for 10,628 heads of household drawn fro« a sampling of 124,457 p«oplt. 
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a given location, tends to drop over ti«e. The first refugees 
are not only the aore prominent {or the more militant) but 
they are also likely to have secured more years of schooling. 

The occupational distribut ion of four refugee popula- 
tions, immigrants generally and of the U.S. copulation. Is 
displayed m Table 4. All the refugee populations have 
higher percentages of professionals than the U.S. population, 
with that of the Soviet Jews being particularly high. Hidden 
within the "other blue collar" category for the Hungarians 
15 a high proportion of craftsmen; 28. 7t of the Hungarian 
refugees in the labor force were craftsmen, about double the 
proportion of the U.S. labor force at that time. 

The size of the gap between the culture of the homeland, 
again generally defined, and that of the host nation plays a 
major role in the resettlement process. While such differences 
are difficult to quantify, they are apparent. If the homeland 
society 15 mors or less organized as that of the U.S., then 
refugees can make the transition more easily; if not, it is 
more difficult. Of the four major refugee movements we have 
been describing, the cultural gap was probably greater for the 
Indochmese (particularly the HmongJ and for those from the 
Soviet Union than i* was for either the Hungarians (who had 
lived under Communism for a relatively short period) or for the 
Cubans iwho grew up in a nearby, capitalist nation). Some of 
the remarkable problems faced by Soviet Jews, as they seek to 
accommodate to the strange ways of a pluralistic, market- 
oriented society, have been described m several useful 
publications. ' 

What are the policy and serv ice- del i very implications of 
the demographic profiles of the refugee populations'^ Obviously 
It IS easier for the government and its private sector allies 
to f-r^ettle smaller group^ of refugoe> than larger ones (al- 
though, as we will argue presently, so^^ietimes the smallest of 
the refugee populations, such as the Kurds and the Chileans, 
suffer because their numbers are small). It also helps to 
have the refugees arrive over time, rather than all at once 
(although emergencies often bring out the best in people and 
in institutions). 

It Is also easier to handle a refugee movement if thsre 
are supporting ethnic communities m place, as there were for 



'S«e for exaapie Jo»eph edeiun, "Soviet Jewa In the United States: 
A Profile," Amgrlran Jewish Year Book 1977 (Philadelphia: lewlah publi- 
cation Sorlety of Awrira) pp. 157-181, and CllUon, The^ Soviet Jewla h 
Emllfg , op. clt. 
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Diltribution of Qcf.apatiun of Sfi< 'ct ftd Hefu^eg <ind_ Sop-iUsf ^<}^e Populations in the U.S. 

(as percent si 



NUN- REFUGEE POPULATIONS 



U S. Workers 
'^ncral ly , 



Arriving] 
lMilgr«nt3 



Niuntper with reacted 
occupations 



154,654 



55,354 



'xcu^ational Grouping 


1976 


FY 1976 


Hungarians 


Cubans 


Jewish 


Indochinese 


Professional, Technical 


r .2 


26 


6 


17.4 


25. 0 


48. 3 


34.0 


other White Coliar 


J4 7 


19_ 


_6 


14.7 


43^0 


16.3 


12.7 


TV^tal White Collar 


49/4 


46 


2 


32. 1 


68.0 


64.6 


46.7 


S«rvi'-e Workers 


11 7 


13 


4 


4.7 


9.0 


14.9 


8.2 


Aqrit ijltural k Related 




4 


9 


4.0 


3.0 




5.7 


jtner Blue collar 


ii.i 


il. 




59 2 


20_^ 


20.5 


39.4 


Total Blue Collar 


50. 'J 


53 


7 


67.9 


32.0 


35.4 


53. 3 


TOTAL BOTH -"^ROUPS 


9'4.9 


99. 


9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



REFUGEE POPULATIONS 



Soviet 



^2H££S1- J.S. workers from Statistical Abstract of the U,S., 197 7, Table 661 1 FY 1976 iflsniijrants from INS 
Annual Report, 1976 , Table lOAs Hungarian refugee data fron INS Annual Report » 19S8 , Table lOfij Cuban data 
from Richard R. Pagen* Richard A. Brody, and Thoauis J, 0*Leary. Cubans, in Exile; Disaffection and the 
Revolution (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1968), p, 19} data for Soviet Jewish refugees were com- 
piled by Hebrew IniUgration Aid Society (hIAS) for refugees assisted by that organization in calendar year 
1979, Xndochinesa data from Intaregency Task Force for Indochina Refugees, Report to the Congress . Decem- 
ber 15, J975, p, n. 
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the Hungarians and there are for the Soviet Jews. It should 
be noted that earlier waves of refugees, as in the cases of 
the Cubans and the Indochinese, can create- over tiae-- 
supportive ethnic coiuiunities 'for later arrivals. 

The question of distribution of refugee populations is 
a difficult one; hopefully there is a happy middle ground -- 
perhaps clusters of several hundred or «ore between a 
randoa sowing of Migrants all over the nation, and the con- 
centration on one city» which narked the early stages of the 
Cuban exodus. 

There has been little written about the interaction be- 
tween the sex and age ratios of refugee populations and their 
labor Market experiences. The different nodels presented by 
the Hungarian and Indochinese populations are cases in point. 
Because of the relatively low incidence of woaen and children 
among the Hungarian refugees, fully 6S.7» of those refugees 
were labor force participants, coapared to 40.71 for the 
entire U.S. population at the tiae.* Further, three out of 
every ten Hungarian refugee workers were craftsmen, ready 
for jobs where a complete command of English is not mandatory. 
Finally, this predominantly ma le population (and even more 
predominantly male labor force) arrivrd when the male unem- 
ployment rate for the nation was 3.8».^ 

The Indochinese model was quite different^ while 65.71 
of the Hungarian refugees were in tne labor market in 19S7, 
in 1976 It appears that only 38 U of the Indochinese were 
working (a subject covered in more detail in Part 11, Chapter 
4J. A substantial part of the difference presumably relates 
to the different demographic profiles of the two groups, i.e., 
the larger incidence of women and children among the Indo- 
Chinese refugees. 

The next chapter focuses on the individual, rather than 
the group, and outlines soae of the problems faced by specific 
refugees and the variety of processes that each refugee 
encounters during his entry jnto American society. 



8 _ . 

Both percentages are for the entire population jf all agea. 
Hungarian rafugM Ubor force participation rate derived fro» iMigra- 
cion and Naturalization Service, IHS Annual Heport. 1958 (Uaahlngton: 
^1*5, 1958), Table 108; U.S. data computed from U.S. Department of 
Coa^rce, Hlatorical Statiatlca of the U.S. (Washington: O.S.G.P.O., 
1975), p. 8, and U.S. Oepartaent of Ubor, E^loyaent and Training Keoort 
ot the Prea ident, 1977 (Uaahlngton: U.S.C.P.O., 1977), Table A-17 

^eapLoyaent and Tra inina Report of the Preaident. 1977 . Table A-1. 
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CHAPTER 3: NEEDS OF INDIVIDUAL REFUGEES DURING RESETTLEMENT 



Voluaes could be written on the needs of the individual 
refugee and his experiences as he flees froa his hoaeland, 
stays in a caap in the nation of first asylua enters the U.S., 
and eventually (in aost cases) aakes a successful life for 
hiHself in the new land. The purpose here is aore aodest, a 
brief review of the typical needs and experiences of an 
individual refugee as background to subsequent descriptions of 
resettlement prograas for groups of such refugees. The 
refugee's experiences and needs can be divided into three 
phases : 

• journey to the U.S. , 

• initial reception and placement; and 

• lor«g-ter« resett leaent . 

What follows is a brief description of the cowaon eleaents 
in the experiences of aost refugees. Not all refugees go 
through all the steps enuaerated; foraer political leaders 
having independent wealth siaply need a safe place to reside; 
others, such as the aost unfortunate of the Vietnaaese boat 
people, do not survive long enough to have resettleaent experi- 
ences. Most refugees, however, face aost of the needs and the 
experiences recounted below. ^ 

A. Journey to the U.S. 

This phase of a refugee's life can be divided into eight 
segaents. 

• Fl ight . The refugee's initial experience, as a refugee, 
15 flight froa his hoaeland for a decision not to return there). 
For aany, this is a decision aade, or lapleaented, in the 
aiddle of the night, it is often a dangerous and/or expensive 
undertaking. As tiae passes, patterns of exodus often becoae 
■ore regularized and the eleaent of danger decreases. Thus all 
Hungarian refugees, all Indochinese refugees to date, and the 
first waves of the Cubans fled under crisis conditions. The 
later waves of Cubans, and virtually all of the Chileans and 
Soviet Jews, on the other hand, left their hoaelands peacefully. 



An ashlblt, ahowlng th« v«ry different waya the United Scatca and 
Canada organic* their rcaourcca to mt th«a« Individual refugee necda, la 
Included In Part II, Chaptar 5. 
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with the consent of their governaents. While the latter 
departures are non-violent, they are not trouble-free. Those 
within the U.S.S.R. and Cuba take substantial risks when they 
tell the authorities of their desire to leave the nation. 

• Choosing the U.S. The next step, often taken at the 
saae tiae as deciding to flee, is that of choosing the hoped- 
for nation of resettlement. Typically, except in the case of 
the early groups of Cuban refugees, the refugee has to make 
his desire to come to America known to a U.S. official before 
he can be considered for admission to the U.S. This step is 
of particular importance in the case of the Soviets, all of 
whom must declare they want to go to Israel, in order to secure 

a U.S.S.R exit visa. Soviet officials insist on this requirement 
despite the fact that they know that many of the refugees really 
want to come to the U.S. Soviet Jews leave the U.S S.R. via 
Vienna; those coning to the U.S. then go to Rome where arrange- 
ments are made for the balance of the trip. 

• Being Chosen by the U.S . The U.S. has used different 
criteria and different administrative procedures to select 
refugees at different times. In all refugee movements, except 
for that of the Cuban boat people, there is such a selection 
orocess, and it is usually handled by INS officers (while 
immigrants are screened overseas by consular officers of the 
Department of State) Much of the initial interviewing and 
data verification in the current Indochinese refugee program is 
done by voluntary agency staff members, but final selection is 
made by INS, whiLh is also responsible for security clearances. 

• C oping with Camp Life . In nany refugee movements, the 
refugee spena^ some time in a camp in the country of first 
asylum. Many displaced persons after World War II spent months-- 
and, in many cases, years-waiting to Se resettled elsewhere. 
Similarly, there are camps for Vietnamese boat people in 
Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philippines, and Hong Kong and for Indo 
(.ninese who escaped over land, there are camps in Thailand. 

• Voluntary Agency Assignment . At some point in the early 
stages of refugee movements in which voluntary resettlement 
agencies are involved, each refugee family or individual is 
assigned to a specific voluntary agency which will provide sponsor 
ship to help the refugee with the resettlement process. Sometimes 
as in the Cuban program, these assignments are made after arrival. 
In the current Indochinese operation, the assignments are made, 
and sponsors located, prior to the re f ugee * s departure from the 
nation of first asylum 
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• frave 1 Today's refugee is usually airborne. Once 
the selection process has been completed (assuming non-crisis 
conditions) the refugee is placed on a chartered plane or a 
regular earner for the flight to the U.S These arrangements 
are often complex because land transportation to the airport, 
INS clearances, and resettlement dgency notifications must 

be coordinated. If they are not, seats are wasted or refugees 
arrive in the States when and where they are not expected. 
The Int e rguvej'nmenta 1 Committee for turopean Migration (ICEM) 
IS tiic international organization administering the transporta- 
tion sc hedul ing , 

• Port of Lntry C learance . Alt hough the i nd i v i d ua 1 

re f ujjee has Tieen sclectc3 for travel to the U.S.. he must be 
screened igain at the port of entrv (generally an international 
airport) in the U.S. by another iNS official. This is usually 
a formality, a-* few refugees are denied entrv. At this point, 
ideal iv, the refugee is met by a voluntary resettlement agency 
representative who helps him through thv formalities and on 
to hi^ ultimate destination. 

• Kecept ion Centers in t he U. S. Some refugees flow through 
reception centers within the U ^. , in addition to spending time 
in camp^ ahioad [he Hungarians, who ii.ni been in Austrian 
camps, were fir-;t taken to Camp Kilmer-^ (near New Brunswick* 
N.J / and then were rfsfttlcd ciscwhrre in the U.S Most of 

the I ndo(. h 1 nesf* who arrived m were first hoiisci' in 

hastily preparrJ reception areas ip thr ifliestetn I'atifu, then 
were assigned to tjne ai four military camps in (alitornia, 
Arkansas* Morida, and F'ennsv I van i a A tew of the refugees 
with strong tic-, to individuals in the U.S or with independent 
mcan^ went Jjrectlv into the resettU>ment process without 
vt)luiitary agent y .ponsorship and without staying in the state 
side reception centers Such centers tend to he used within 
the U.S onlv when lirge numbers of refiijjees arrive in a short 
period of time 

B !ilLL*j'J He<^cj>^t inn arul PKuemen» 

fiuring thi"^ pha^e the retiigeo starts to cnvounter the 
mainstream ot \merivan lift, as distinguished from the largely 

^TIr < ^mp w.i» later Toriiaiiy renaaed the Joyce Kllener Rec eption Center 
ti» avoid anv nenatlve tonnotatlons associated with tht* word "camp." See 
Arthur A. Mdrk<rwir£, "Htuiuin i tar laiii sm Vt-rstm Restrl tlonlsm* The United States 
and the Hunnarian f ugep«* ,'* Ijije rnat tonal_ Mi gra tio n Review i (Spring, 1973)* 
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governaental aspects of it which he experienced on his way 
to this country. 

• Reception . After clearing the port of entry, or leaving 
the stateside center, the refugee generally travels again, 
this time within the U.S., to the resettlement site where his 
sponsor {a fa«ily, an individual, a church group) is waiting 
for hia. (The role of sponsors in covered m the next chapter.) 
The sponsor is supposed to greet him at the airport or bus 
stop, show him around his new community, and take care of his 
immediate needs. 

• Hou^ ing . The most immediate need is usually a place 
to stayT Refugees are often placed m the sponsor's home, a 
hotel or motel for a few days until more permanent arrangements 
can be made. Such arrangements are almost always made m the 
private sector in the U S. , as public housing is relatively 
scarce and often has long waiting lists. Sometimes, however, 
privately owned, publ i cly- subs idi zed housing is located for 
refugees, often the refugee arrive:> with clothing that is more 
appropriate for the tropics than Minneapolis m the winter, 

for example, and the resettlement agencies try to meet this 
need as well. 

• Orientation. Each arriving refugee must quickly learn 
a great deal about his new surroundings. While he may have 
received some information about U.S. life in the overseas camp, 
and probably did receive such information if he lived in a 
stateside reception center, he needs specific orientation to 
his new community, its facilities and its customs. Orientation 
IS a responsibility of the resettlement agencies and vanes 
from the adequate to the skimpy. if the refugee is in touch 
With relatives m the new community, and if those relatives 
have been in the U.S. long enough to absorb a substantial 
understanding of it, the orientation process for the newcomer 
IS an easier one 

• IlKome. Like everyone else, the refugee needs j» source 
of income, few arrive with any savings. Ideally, the refugee 
quickly secures a job and becomes se 1 f - support ing . The voluntary 
resettlement agency may provide a cash grant to bridge the gap 
betwe*»n arrival and the first paycheck. Not all resettlement 
agencies make such grants, although all receive a standard 
payment from fhp ll.S Government, a subject covered in more 
detail in Pai t 11. If the refugee cannot secure needed funds 
from a job, from the resettlement agtncy or from friends and 
relatives, he will probably turn to the welfaio system, which 

IS described below. 
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C. The Longer Term Resettlement 

Over time, the needs of a refugee are no different from 
those of other people health, economic security, personal 
happiness, a sense of playing a useful role in the larger 
world- For the sake of this quick overview, the refugee's 
longer-term needs-- those which persist beyond the initial 
resettlement phase described above-arc clustered into five 
broad categories. 

• Fami ly . Refugees are often torn from their families. 
Unlike immigrants , they have not made their international move 
deliberately and have not been able to say their goodbyes. 
Further, unlike immigrants, refugees generally do not have the 
opportunity, even if they have the monev, to visit their 
families in the homeland. In many cases, refugees do not even 
know where their families are I in the U.S., in the homeland, 

or in some refugee camp in a nation of first asylum). Refugees 
who have made it to the U.S. are often plagued by guilt about 
the people they left behind. Learning about, locating, and 
if possible, rejoining one's relatives are extremely important 
to refugees. The nationwide, tollfree hotline operated by 
IRAP of HFW IS used extensively by refugees seeking information 
on members of their families. In tact, half of the calls made 
to this line are toriLerned with locating relatives.^ 

• Kcon omic . The refugee's need for an income, of course. 



the old countrv In order to secure a better job in the U.S., 
many refugees seek t) learn bnglish, some also enroll in vocational 
program, or continue with undergraduate or graduate studies. 

For those who cannot secure jobs immediately, the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFl)L) program is available 
to refugees with sufficiently low incomes Over a third of the 
Indochinese refugees were partially or totally supported by this 
program at the end of 1978. Refugees who Lan he viewed as 
permanently unahle to earn a living, because of age. blindness 
or disability, can apply for Supplemental Security Income (SSl) 
benef its. 

One of the ironies ot the resettlement program is that 
refugees, far more than other Americans, arc forced into either 
private sector employment or public sector welfare. The third 
option, public employment or puh 1 ic ly - f unded training for 

^Source Weekly profiles of hocUne ialU prepared by ^ndochlne*»e 
Refugee A^^istance Program, Social Se<urlty Admlnlstratton, I>epartm<^nt of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. 
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employnent , is available to only a tiny ainority of the refugees. 
This 15 the case because aliens (including refugees) are largelv 
barred from federal employment, may have a difficult time 
securing state and substate public employment because of their 
parole status and are unlikely to secure public training 
opportunities (through CETA and other federal ly- funded but 
lotally operated programs) because of their lack of political 
clout. Perhaps the greatest of these ironies is the decision 
of the Defense Depai tment that refugees who fought in the 
Vietnam War are ineligible to enlist in the U.S, military, 
despite their recent combat experience 

• d^iilil- Refugee health needs vary somewhat from those 
of the rest at the population. Some refugee groups are older 
than the U S, norm, and some are younger, with the usual health 
implications. lo a degree the most ->evt?it? iicctUh problems 
have been sorted out, by the non-survival of the feebler among 
the boat people, for example, and by the exclusion of most of 
the handicapped in the selection process On the other hand, 
prolonged stays in refugee camps under unsanitary conditions 
have caused a series of health problems for those finally 
aLLepted into the U.S. (.One of the arguments for admitting 
refugees quickly is that the nation receives a healthier 
cohort of people than if it waits a year or two and then admits 
the same group of persons,) 

Individual refugees, because of the turmoil they have 
experienced, and because of separation from families, may be 
more likely to encounter mental health problems than other 
people Providing mental health services across subst^^ntial 
social and linguistic gaps is particularly difficult. It is 
much e.;sier for an Indochine-^e physician to fix a badly broken 
leg ot an Amoriran, and vice versa, than it is for an Indochmcse 
psychiatrist to cope with a badly wounded American psyche, and 
vice vfrsa 



• The social needs of refugees are like those of 

the r»»st orHs, if we had endtired war, involuntary international 
movement, immersion into a strange culture, separation from 
friends and families, and assorted other traumas and i j.d i gr 1 1 les . 
There is a need to find strength from one's countrymen (as 
reflected in the previously mentioned secondary migration of 
the Indochmesej and to learn to cope with the majority culture. 
That need to LOpe is more of .i challenge for some groups than 
others. Cubans who stay jn Miami can live in a largely Cuban 
world, without too much concern for how the majority thinks^ 
talks and acts On the other hand, the one Indochinese farily 
in a small town in South Dakota must face a much more sweeping 
set of social adjustments. Whereas the CK>vernment seeks to be 
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helpful on family reunification matters, and provides substantial 
economic and health related services, it has. little to offer 
in this sphere. 

• il&iJ.- mentioned earlier, most refugees enter the 

nation in a less- than- immigrant status, which makes it more 
difficult for them to secure some jobs and some benefits than 
immigrants or citizens. In many states, a resident parolee or 
conditional entrant, for example, must pay non-resident tuition 
to a state university, which would not be required of anv immi- 
grant or a citizen. A widespread problem related to the quality 
of refugee related services is the legal barrier in many state 
and substate jurisdictions to the cnployment of aliens who 
have not achieved immigrant stitus.'* Thus a jurisdiction, such 
as San Diego Count/ (fa 1 1 forma), was unable for yearb to hire 
otherwise qualified refugees to provide outreach, translation 
and other services despite the large concentration of refugees 
needing such services. 

Two of the processes ..hich refugees go through in the 

course of their resettlement are. first, to apply for permanent 

resident alien (immigrant) status from INS. and second, generally 
years later, to apply for citi:!en>hip 

The next chapter describes hrietlv th^^ agencies, public 
and private, which hand U- tht* various procfssfs and refugee 
pr->hlem'. noted hert- 



Kor laore on the disadvantages or the iaik of permanent resident alien 
^l^at^a, <ee the testimony of William Malc^M. HIAS, In Senate Judiciary 
Conwi 1 1 1 L«e . The Refujtee Act of 1979 . Hea ring . M arch , 1979. qp.clt.. 
p. V'Vy. See a U(. David Car liner. The Rlehtg of Al leliV"(New York" Avon 
BfHiks, 1^71), pp. 119-1 J3 tur .1 aenerai dl«»cu««»lon on th* rinhtH of aliens 
to worV in the U S. 
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CHAPTER 4- ORGANIZATIONS ENGAGED IN RRFUGCC RESETTLEMFNT 



During the past three decades, numerous humanitarian 
policies for refuge? resettlement have been carved out by 
statutory and executive au hority. Cooperative relation- 
ships have developed between the Governmental sector and 
the private voluntary sector, which traditionalJy has as 
sumed a leadership role in providing assistance to refugees. 
Further, each sector has enlarged the scope of its activities 
<so that meeting the refugees' basic needs is now considered 
to include much more han the provision of food, clothing 
anl shelter. Tools to achieve the long-range goal of self- 
sufficiency such as job training, skills upgrading, coun- 
seling, and cultural orientation are now considered essential 
elements of a good resettlement strategy. 

A. Definition of Resettlement 

For the purposes of this study, we have used the fol- 
lowing definition of resettlement. 

"Reset tl«Knt In the process of finding m new hume , obtaining 
adequate enployiaent, and developing the ability to function 
In a new society, vhlle retaining a ^enae of appreciation 
and pride for one's cultural heritage,** 

It IS within the context of that definition that the study 
analyzes the roles and responsibilities of the mdny public and 
private agencies which assist retug'?es towards Resettlement. 
There are four key groups of resettlement prae t • t lonors the 
IJ.S Government, the traditional voluntary resettlement agen- 
cies. State and local governments, and t nc refugee self-help 
or mutual assistance groups. 

hrd era 1 Agen c les 

Both the Legislative and the fxecutive branches of the 
n S Government have played significant roles in the resettle 
ment of refugees, the Judicial hrinth has yet to be involved. 
The (ongress passed the legislation making the refugee admis- 
sions possible, approved other legislation authorising the 
resettlement programs, and appropriated the fund, needed to 
operate them. Since this report is directed to the fxotutive 
branch, it does not dwell on ( ong res s lona I dec i s ion -mak i ng , 
some of which has been outlined earlier 

four fcxeiufive departments. Mate, lustur. Ill W , and 
sometimes 'i-fensr, carry out most of the (lovernment ' s 
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responsibilities in the refugee fielJ In addition, from 
time to time generallv re«iponding to arises -- Presidents 
have created ad hoc structures within the Executive branch 

St a te The Department of State performs thiee major 
refugee related functions it plays a leading role in forming 
the Nation's policies regarding the admission of paroled 
refugees fie, those not admitted as part of the normal 
flow d» seventh preference conditional entrants), it facili- 
tates fand helps t mance ) the housing, care and transportation 
of refugees overseas, and it aids, through per cap'tj grants, 
the voluntary resettlement agencies' domestic resettlement 
prog ram , 

It IS the Department of State whi^h shapes the Nation's 
macro selection processes vis a-vis refugees, although the 
Attornev Genenl formally paroles them into the U.S. The 
Oepartment of state also encourages other mtions to accept 
refugees tor first is/ljm, and for ultimate resettlement 
(As part of the latter process, the State hepartment provides 
Israel with funds tu help resctrlr refugees from the Soviet 
Union ind other ^'astern hloi. nations ) 

Most of the State Depa rtmen t * refugee activities are 
extended through international organizations, sul h as the 
United Nations High lommissioner for Refugees, which helps 
support refugee camp, in nations of fir^t asvlum, the Internationa! 
Committee of the Red Cross, which is engaged in related work and 
fC'tM mentioned earlier, which -.pec i .1 1 i :e s in handlinc 1 n te r 11 it 1 ona 1 
travel arrangement tor refugees all over the world. 

The State Department's third func ^ ■ m is to help finance 
the voluntary resettlement agencies Ihis is something of an 
anomaly for the Department, because thi^ is its unlv domestic 
program Further, although the resettlement agency funds are 
spent largflv for service^ provided within the U S., most of 
the agreements tor these grants are signed in Geneva with 
their international affiliates Per capita grants, in dif- 
fering amounts at different times, are made to the vohintarv 
agencies by the State Department. hor example, in the Indo' 
Chinese program the initial amount was iSOO per refugee, 
which fell to $300, and as this is written, 1 now at the 
$^0 level. It IS expected to rise to $^U0 «n FY '80 for 
the Soviets and other I.astern fiiropean refugees, the grant 
IS currently $2S0 and will become $^So per capita m FY 'BO, 
The amount of the grant is not based on the actual cost of 
resettlement which is higher -- htit appears to he a 
compromise between the State Department and the resettlement 
agencies on an imount which the Office of Manng^mnnt and 
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Budget and ConTe^s would find acceptable ^ The fiscal rela- 
tionships between the Government and the resettlement agencies 
arc described in more detail in the four chapters on specific 
refugee novewents in Part II. 

State Department expenditures on refugee matters are not 
inconsiderable. For example, in the period between the col- 
lapse of the forwer Covernwcnt of South Vietnam and April 15, 
1979, tne General Accounting Office (OAO) estimates that the 
U S. appropriated $513.1 million to the Department of State 
for refugee programs, compared to the $505.4 million used for 
refugee purposes by HEW.* 

Most of the State Department's expenditures are for 
overseas activities. The FY *78 actual expenditures on the 
State Department's first two set"; of functions (primarily 
conducted overseas) came to $S:, 593,000, while its payments 
to the voluntary agencies amounted to $2S,^7f»,0OO ^ 

Ju^ t ice The Justice Department part ic ipatt-s in five 
phases of the refugee admission and resettlement process. 
It assists in the macro selection procc-ss previously des- 
cribed, with the Attorney General usin« ht^ parole authority 
to admit refugees when sufficient numbers are not available 
in seventh preference. INS, an arm of the Justice Depaitment, 
Hittys a major role in the micro selection overseas of the 
corditional entrants and parolees. It also screens the refu- 
gees again, at the ports of entry, adjusts their status from 
that ot parolep or conditional entrant to th^*- nf permanent 
resident alien» when the refugees apply for this status 
generally two years after the arrivil ^'n3My, it exa'^jne- 
those who apply for citiienshtp, usually -.everal years after 
securing permanent resident alien status 

Since the Justice Depa r rmtuir ' s tunctions are -idmi n i s t rat i ve 
only, the funds allocated to it for refugee activities are 
considerably smaller than thost* appropriated to State or HI W 



See January 19. 1979 letter to Secretary of State Lvrua Vance from 
John E. McCartby, ChAiruwiii of tbe Committee on Migration and Refugee 
Affairs of the Ajiierlcan Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inr. 

^Coapt roller G«.«erdl of the U S.. Hesjj.mm. t(^ the Itul.Kblnese hxodua— A 
HggP jtarlan Dlleama (Waablnnton U.S.C.A.6.. Aprir24. I97'y>.'p. 100.^ 

^Executive Offl.e of tbe PretKlent. The Budjjet ,»f the hnlted States 
r.ov >rninent, F l^a 1 Jf^-a 1 980j^ Append 1 x ( Wa ^ h I ng't r ,n V. h.i.. KTT', l^TgT 
p. 68) 
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For this reason, there is no line item jn the 1980 budget for 
iNS's services to refugees. 

HEW . HEW funds thf basic continuing support services for 
the refugees after their arrival in the U.S The prevailing 
policy IS that refugees are entitled to services on the same 
basis as U.S. citizens m need, and that e j^y effort should 
be nade to place the ref'jgp^'? i*^ inaipstr»*am of existing 
service structures. In special circumstances, however, the 
existing systems are either inappropriate or underfunded, 
thus ^eating a need for specially funded services. Moreover, 
the extent of HEw's oversight and funding responsibility 
varies considerably depending on the groups of refugees 
involved. The political and economic climate at the time 
the refugees are admitted and the areas in which they resettle 
are strong determinants of the level of support assistance, 
as will be explained in Part 11 of this study. 

It IS more convenient to describe the FIFW services to 
refugees if the three elements in the Department are ordered 
differently, i.e., welfare, health, and education, 

HFw's largest expenditures for refugees are for income 
maintenance In recent years, low income refugees who, be 
cause of advanced age, blindness other disability, appear 
to be permanently incapable of supporting themselves, are 
placed on the rolls of SS^, a lederaUv financed program 
oper^ited directly by SSA. Only a tiny minority of the 
Nation's 4 Z million SSI recipients are refugees. 

Refugees who are not too old, blind or disabled to 
work, Hijt who haivc inadequate- incomes, are temporarilv placed 
on the equivalent ot AFDC , a program which is the responsi- 
bility of the Office of family Assistance of the Social 
Security Administration, but which, unlike SSI, is admin 
i«^tered through the network of State and county human services 
or welfare agencies AH)C, like SSI, makes cash benefits 
available to its honef i l i aries , hut unlike SSI, a portion of 
the b.isu grants are State funded The AFPC progiams have 
been handled 4uite differently for different group*; of refu 
gees in recent vears 

The Kurds, the Chileans and other groups of refugees for 
whom no special programs have hern devisod, may apply for 
AM){. benefits only if they meet the usual regulations of the 
States where they live. If eligible, the Srite pays part of 
the benefits, js it does for other eligibU populations, and 
tho federal {government pav^ the rest, 

A major departure from this categorical approach exists 
fur the Cubans and I n.Ioc h i nese . States providing Cuban 
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refugees with ca^'h through AFDC or general assistance programs 
currently are reimbursed by HEW for 851 of the costs not 
covered by Federal funding under the public assistance titles 
of the Social Security Act. Until July 1978 the reimburse- 
ment rate was 1001, however, in 1978 the program be^an a six- 
year phasedown in reimbursement costs which will terminate 
•t the end of 1983. 

Indochinese refugees whose incomes are sufficiently low 
may receive an AFDC-like benefit even if they are single 
persons, childless couples or intact families. Their cash 
assistance benefits are lOOt Federally funded. 

All persons eligible for SSI and AFDC are automatically 
eligible for Medicaid, the Federal - State supported program 
providing medical care to low income persons. It is through 
thl^ program that HEW supplies medical care to refugees, pay- 
ing for loot of the costs for the Indochinese, 851 for those of 
the Cubans, dnd the normal Federal share for medical services 
to other refugees eligible under Medicaid. 

One of the patterns of HEW expenditures, a suoject covered 
m more detail in Part II Chapter 4, is the heavy concentration 
on maintenance payments (cash assistance and medical care) as 
opposed to human development programs (education, counseling, 
vocational training, etc.). for example, HEW made the follow- 
ing expenditures on Indochinese refugees from FY *78 funds- 

HEW INDOCHINESE REFUGEE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 



FY 



Category 



Cash Assistance.- non SSI 
SSI (estimated) 
Medical Assistance 
Administration (state Level) 

Maintenance and Administra- 
tion Total 

Social Services 
Special Projects" 

Human Resources Total 



TOTAL 



Amount 

54, 500,000 
8, 170,000 
22 ,600, 000 
10, 100,000 

95,270,000 

13,800.000 
9,800,000 

23.6oo;ooo 

$ 118,870,000 



^Si^urte- All cAteitorles, except SSI estlsiate. from Indochinese 
Rcfuitee Aj(4lf«tAni.(* Prnttran, Ial Si*curlty AdiilnUtratton, and 
Department of Health, Fdutatlon, ami Welfare. 

^Aaaualng an avaraga Monthly paywnt of $189.40 for twelve nonths to 
aach of th« 1,594 SSI b«n«f iciarica among the refuge«a, reported on October 
1, 1978, In U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare Report to 
C ontreaa: tndochlneaa Refugee Aaalatance Prograa (Waehlngton: HEW, Dece*- 
bmr 11, 197*^, Tebla 5. 

^Mostly job-oriented progreaa, but Includes $2.8 mtlllon in aental 
health programa. 
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The expenditure of HbW funds for the education of ref- 
ugees follows no set pattern. ^or yearb, the he.iv'i ly- impacted 
Dade County school system received substantial financial 
assi->tance for the education of Cuban refugee children By 
FV •''8, It received $ii 8 million, a slightly lower amount is 
scheduled for this fiscal year, as the program slowly phases 
down 

During the first phase of the I hdoc hi nest- refugee program, 
formula grants were made to school districts across the Nation 
for their S I" year old Indochmese refugees, and project 
funds were awarded for adult education projects These funds 
were last appropriated in F> ' 7\ when there was $18 5 million 
in the former tategory and a iitlle more than $10 million in 
the latter, ' Although programs tor the education of Indochinese 
retijgces were re - aut ho r i zed m the fall of 1978 , no funds were 
appropriated for them for FY * 7'} }ur h\ '80, Congressional 
conferences have agreed on $2.5 million for Indochinese adult 
eduud r J on 

No special funds have heen either authorized or appro- 
priated for the education of other groups of refugees The 
Jjmited extent to which the needs of refugee children have 
-»een mf>t by on-going Federal aid to education programs, such 
as bilingual education, is described in Part II. Chapter 4. 

Department of Defense fDOO) either plays 
a major role in a refugee resettlement program or it plays 
none at all. (ailed into action whtrn sudden large movements 
ot refugee-, arc on the horizon, OOP's immense logistical 
Capahiiitics are used to transport and to house large croups 
of refugees, until the civilian agencies tan take over the 
resettlement process. in the Hungarian program, for example 
miJitary ships and planes brought the refugees to Camp Kilmer, 
whiv^h was run by the Army. In the early stages of the Indo- 
chinese program the military assisted tn the evacuation of 
refugees from South Vietnam, provided essential services 
whrn they were placed m Western Picific military facilities 



and then moved the^ to four military bases m the States 

rfJorr'"''rK'"'"\''' -^'^•^'^ resettlement ' 

etiorr. rhe military was not involved in the Cuban program, 
however, nor the smaller programs ^uch as for the Kurds. 
Chileans or Soviets. 

Ad noc_ Ar rangements lust ps the military is called upon 

in times of crisis to help with refugee matters, so Presidents 

tend to react to cn^is refugee situations w,th ad hoc admin 
istrative <i r rangement s 



r 

HKW. Kgforj Co Con^re<»i December jl . 1978. (>p. c_tt.. p. 6. 
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rhe Indochine^e refugee -^itijjtion l^uscJ the creation of 
two diHerent management entities. following the fall of the 
Saigon (iovcrnment in April, 19*3, Prt-sidcnt Ford established 
the Interagency la^k hoTLC for Indochinese Refugees. The Task 
Forte directed the interagency effort to move the refugees fro« 
Southeast A$ia through the Hfestern Pacific transit centers, through 
the four Stateside camps and into the resettlement process. The 
crisis stage was regarded as terminated on Decemher 31, 1975 when 
the Task Force completed its work. 

To organize the Covernment's response to the plight of the 
Hungarian refugees. President Eisenhower on Decewber 12, 1956 
created the President's Comiuittee for Hungarian Refugee Relief, 
chaired by Tracey S Voorhees 8 it coordinated that resettle- 
ment effort until it went out of business on May 14, 1957 

Mo4t recently, the Office of the U.S. Coordinator for 
Refugee Affairs, headed by Amhas sador • at - Large Dick Clark, was 
established hy President Carter in February, 1979. for policy 
oversight and coordination responsibility in both domestic and 
overseas refugee- re la ted matters. That Office, within the 
State Department, not only encompasses the functions of State's 
Office of Refugee and Migration Affairs, but also serves as 
the focal point within the Fxecutive branch for budgetary 
review and liaison with Congress, State, local and foreign 
governments in ref ugee- rela t ed matters, and is charged with 
program direction and coordination across all Federal agencies. 
In the latter capacity the Coordinator chairs the Interagency 
Mrorking Group on Refugees comprised of senior officials from 
agencies with refugee concerns. The establishment of this 
Office and the Interagency Working Group are major steps for- 
ward in the Administration's effort to rationalize and coordi- 
nate refugee policies more effectively. 

<l! Tradi tional Voluntary Resettlem ent Agencies 

Since World War U the voluntary resettlement agencies 
have been the most eloquent and effective advocates for refugee 
admission. Throughout the years they have been the organiza- 
tions in most direct contact with the refugees, as they have 
assumed respon-, ih 1 1 1 ty for the day-to-dav pre-migrat ion coun- 
seling, reception, placement and other resettlement efforts. 

The voluntary resettlement agencies traditionally pro- 
vided assistance without government financial support, using 
their own financial resources and volunteers to provide ser- 
vices to refugees- The Cuban, Soviet and Indochinese programs, 
however, have hern accompanied by per capita grants to the 
resettlement agencies, although this funding does not cover 
actual costs of resettlement 



White Hotme, pr«»ss release, December 12, 1956. 
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The non sectarian agencies have normal Iv relied upon 
sponsorship of refugees by individuals or coiMunity groups 
or have taken on the assignment of sponsors directly, relying 
upon a network of local offices staffed by caseworkers. The 
religiously affiliated agencies have nornally linked refugees 
with their diocesan structures or local churches which pro- 
vide direct services to refugees. 

For the purposes of this report we are using a de fac to 
definition of a voluntary agency as an entity througF wMcTj 
the U.S. Government ensures the resettlement of refugees m 
the U.S. The current fJuly 1, 1979) list of such entitites 
can be found m Table 3. Clearly this is, despite their com- 
mon concern in refugee resettlement, a nixed collection of 
organizations, some much larger than others, sone new to the 
field, many with decades of experience. Table S shows the 
extent to which these agencies have been involved in the listed 
refugee movements, as well as acmber<hip or nonmembership in 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service 
Inc., the itmhrella agency. * 

Currently there arc four refugee programs m which the 
Government provides funds for resettlement agencies. The State 
Department provides per capita resettlement grants for Indo- 
chinese refugees ($3S0) and Soviet, fastern European and other 
refugees rj2S0) in differing aaounts. The Cuban placement pro- 
grams, funded by HEW, at the moment are too small to justify a 
per capita system of fund allocations, hut some small grants 
Sfi? "Ji nnJ^^ ''"^^ matching grant program among the four is 
MfcW s Jl.QQO per ^apit.i program for fastern European refugees, 
which is primarily for Soviet Jews. The $1,000 grant covers 
.or.^ tern re .ttU-npnt .crvic-s rath'-r than ;ust the reception 
and placement expenses 

The largest of the resettlement agencies is the Migration 
and Refugee Services uf the U.S. Catholic Conference, which 
operates as an arm of the Catholic Church. There are three 
Protestant resettlement agencies the hutJ^tTan Immigration and 
Refugee Service, the Norld Relief Services, a new entity among 
the resettlement agencies which relates to the Evangelical 
churches, and Church Norld Service, which works through other 
(non Liithoranand non Evangelical) Protestant churches. 

U\^^ {Hebrew Immigrant Aid So. irtvi offers its assis 
fan. e tn refugee^ through a nctwnrK of lewi>h lamil> Service 
agencies Havtov { ,t Hebrew WMrd meaning ap} loximate'y "much 
gdoil" ) 1% A newcomer to the I it- Id, spttia lining m * he re 
sertleraenr of reiigiousiy conservative lews, 

the Tolstoy loundation was created earlier in this century 
to help White Russian refugees, particularly those in the arts. 
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Ke f uj£ee t^eg etilem nt Ac'ttv ntj ^^s Vo lu ntary Agencies. July, 197'j 



jTATL DFPA P-mLWT-FtJN Dfe.tJ t^I ACEMENT r .KAWTS 



HEW FUNDbD PROGRAMS 



'^2 Li£L'' /•'^X ^ii" ' i 
*Aineri -.ouji' il for 

•Alfi»Ti an - il, 1 for h- 

•< h ir h wor ; J i*;f Ji e 
•H*-t/rt!W I.i«ut<rinr Al J 

*riit»rr tt ioft » 1 1. ,„ . 



j1 I ih Am*- 
4n,\ K*») 1. • 



<f Inml .^rat lot 



H<1 ^»fjV 



FY ' 7'f Irjdo*. hlnese 



Miimt>er 
of 



Total 

'Jr^nc 

1 



US 



2ln 

i. ir, 



FY ' 73 European 
PrfjKjram 

NuMber 

of 



)41 
1 .164 



6'* 
2^1 



FY ' 7« Cuban 
Proqran 



1 /J66 



Total 
''jrant 
(000$)i/ 



1979 
European 
Proqran 
Block Grant 

{OOOS)!/ 



8.000 
S8G 



232 
ISO 
100 



•Member »f r American '^ouhcll of Voluntary Aq*»nclea. , ^ . . 

••Pr..dl. ^..1 roral. .ontra- t nm ,iqned a» of this date. '^"^'^ thou.and 

''".Mil? Tel«p»ione converiationa with State and IRAP, HEW, and with ACVA, 
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the Polish and Czechos lovak lan organtzations were similar!' 
created to assist refugees from those nations. ^ 

The two non-ethnic, non- rel ig lous , non-governmental 
entities on the list are the International Rescue Comniittee 
which operates through branch offices, and the American Council 
for Nationalities Service (ACNS) . The latter is a nationwide 
umbrella organization of local immigrant - serv ing agencies, 
often called International Institutes ACNS also publishes the 
highly useful newsletter for those concerned with refugee and 
immigration matters. Interpreter Releases . 

The State of Iowa, because of Governor Robert Ray's strona 
interest in the subject, became, in the sense used here, a 
voluntary agency in 1975 Iowa ha-; concentrated on the reset- 
tlement problems of the Fai Dam tribesmen. 9 

Fach of these agencies operates with its own guidelines 
and program delivery systems while there is a wide disparity 
in the procedure- used to resettle refugees, each agency must 
agree to provide services leading to self-sufficiency The 
multitude and diversity of the various resettlement structures 
has created numerous problems with regard to equity and quality 
Par^ir**"^ fo*" refugees. These issues will be examined in 

It IS interesting to note that of all the agencies cur- 
rently utilized for resettlement services, none is primarily 
Hispanic or Oriental, although during the past decade the over- 
whelming majority of the refugees resettled were Cub?.n or 
Indochine«e. The extent to which existing agencies are sensi- 
tive to the ethnic, cultural, and religious diversity of current 
refugees i% an issur whu'h is explored in this report. U a 
continuing challenge to the resettlement agencies to adapt to 
the changing complexion of refugee movements in a manner which 
pIt??Mli5i°^^ cultural appreciation rather than antipathy or 

jL.-^^t ate and local Governments 

r.^^^.tM^nf"'* l^'^t^ governments play a critical role in refugee 
resettlement. We have been told on numerous occasions by State 
and county officials that the Federal Government admits rc'fuJiees 
but refugees are not resettled on Federal hind they arc re- ' 
settled in individual States. Because refugees come under the 

r.f..««t ^'JVI-" Aid International (which resettled 532 Indochlneae 

th« chlne.e Consolidated B#neTolent AwmUtJon (which re«t- 
tlad 900 rafuMaa) .ye no longer on the State Department'. Hat of active 

and Waahlngton. or Jackson County (Mlusmirl) and IndlanapolU (Indiana) all 
of which playad that roU In 1975. /. -^i 
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juribdiction of the States in which thcv reside, it is under- 
standable that States are concerned ahout the fiscal impact of 
the refugee2> on State- supported -services, Countv officials 
are even more adamant about the resources required to cope with 
resettling refugees in local communities, resources which are 
scarce and usually barely sufficient for providing services 
to already existing dependent populations. In the case of 
refugee groups where there is a particularly large (.ultural 
gap, there arc very limited special services available to 
help meet the needs of these groups These comments, of 
course, are made with special vigor in those areas in which 
there are substantial concentrations of refugees, and the 
extent of such concentrations has varied with the various 
refugee movements, The Hungarian refugees, for example, did 
not encounter this reaction, as there were few of than and they 
were s*.attered widely The Cuban movement, on the other hand, 
was massive and went largely into southern Florida. There 
have been some noticeable clusters of Indochinese refugees in 
New Orleans, Texas, and southern (alifornia, but these appear 
minor when compared to the Miami experience. 

State and local governments view new 1 y - ar r i ved refugees 
as a segment Tand hopefully a passing one) of the dependent 
population, which has a variety of needs, such .is t^ash, medi- 
cal care, education, housing, job placement as'-istance, and 
counseling Some of the needs of the refugees are met directly 
and fully with Federal funds, some are partially met with 
federal funds, and some are not met at all. Thus the State 
and the lotal government? play the role of conduits of Federal 
funds when rhey are available, and do tUc host they an for the 
refuKees when the funds are not sufficient. While local tax 
revenues are >?ometimcs .pt-nt to meet roluj^fr needs, sui. h lumls 
vnmc from sources related to the needs oi the disadvantaged 
generally, rareiy are State or suhstate fund-, appropriated 
specifically for refuKces, 

(ash assistance and medn- il care funds jre relatively 
available and are generally ^-xpended through the State and 
country welfare networks. Ihese same networks administer the 
limited social st-rvices funds made available by !f!:W, buying a 
variety of supporting services fsuch as language instruction, 
vocational training, counseling, mental health services, 
referral and interpreting services) And sometimes there are, 
as noted earlier. Federal funds to help school districts edu- 
cate refugee children. 

Interrst inglv , whiN' Wih mmhurses states tor c.i.h 
as.istin'.e -osf, tor Ind.Khineso rctu^ees. thi IVparfmont nt 
lar.or h.is mule nn mmparihle .. r r^ini?rm<vi t . Jm . -"ftit^... /-fvt 
hv '-irhiT the fmplovment Serviw nr (MA pr.)^rim>, nptmi. nnt 
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r. o.l'?" localities organize to deal with refugee 

resettlement programs is pa r t Cil 3 r 1 v important to the effec 

;ne%:ngy.^?e^-^-;:-..!^^:cie. 

t : -/:L--he-L-:Jnr^a. 

o'^u y i ,• ."V'^l '"""'T resettlement actually 

tJiiKt iiuntv (California and the Puper Soiinti «"v-*.rri « • 
f-or.jm {hJashincton state! will hi \/ i ^ound Rt^se 1 1 1 cmt*n t 
later statej will he described more thoroughly 

'on,™un.tv which ,s cth L v ; ^^T':,^ ^''^T % 

.o».™..n,tv or;.?rr':;tr.,';;r,;n-h:/ tMc'-'^fhra^r'^r'^? 

-W.rt groups ..,n hecnme . ..-.talvst ^"neiilv ar^^^l f 

:-vXer:;or,'rru' "-^'^ ',uicuv'"^''^?t:n"t'h:se" e"'*"^ 

prog,..™ are the .u , . 1 T^^'^^^.^^ ' ^f. "^"S'''' 

Bu.ldhist thurihcs inJ rh,. r ,„ i , T '^^'"Prged from the 

organ ..t 1 ,^^T ^o^nd^d' S^' f!;- I Z \ 'i'-^- . '^^/f,.'!-- 



Win am T LI.., et. Tr^,JUnn to Nawheri* Vietnam^.. Rnf^^res ; 
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The voluntary resettlement agencies have provided other 
grojps with seed money and office space to assist the refugees 
in developing their own counseling and outreach programs. 
While most of the groups begin modestly, with time many are 
able to increase their ability to serve as effective advocates 
m generating appropriate services for their fellow refugees. 

Mutual assistance groups, as well as refugees who are not 
affiliated with specific organizations, are excellent resources 
in de<;igning 4nd providing services to refugees and should be 
encouraged to participate at all levels in resettlement pro- 
gramming. 

^. Summa ry 

A variety of institutional linkages have been worked out 
to integrate the functions of these sets of actors, wjth dif- 
ferent groups having principal responsibility at different 
stajjes in the resettlement process. Although at the Federal 
level the programs may appear to be fragmented and uncoordi- 
nated, one frequently finds at the local levels a high degree 
of interaction by various refugee assistance groups. The 
patterns of interaction throughout recent years, however, 
range the full spectrum from non-existent to sophisticated, 
depending on the resettlement location, t h^ tvpe of refugee 
to be served, the nature of the Federal commitment, and the 
philosophy anJ capability of the sponsoring resettlement 
agenr i 

\ well concv'^ived national policv for refugee assistance 
must he cogniiant of the roles of all the actors and should 
provide incentives for the effective intt*raction of these 
elements at all levels of po 1 t >. v development and program 
implementat ion . 

Part II describes how the public and private agencies 
nave dealt with the i.iJividual and collective problems ot 
the major groups of refugees to irrive in America. 
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FART n MAJOk RhSbTTLEMbNT APPROACHES 



r n t roJuc t ion 

Part I of this report sketched the background for U S. 
refugee resettlement programs, the history of U.S. refugee 
admis>.ions policie-., as well as the demographic, psychological 
and institutional frameworks for these programs. The discussion 
ot specific respttlement programs in this section includes 
both a dcLription of and an a.sebsmenl of each of them. The 
latter is ba»td on a five point analytical framework which 
addressee the following questions about each program 

I What were its goaU^ what needs of tho retuet-es uTe 
t 5 be met 

- What resourn-s v*cre Jv.*.iihlo to the program' 
^ What services \*ere ottered to the retugees' 
4. How were the services provided" 

^ I . It possible to measure the sULCes- ot the entire 
program ur at least some segmerts ot it'' If so what 
worked well, nut whit d i.i not" 

Clearly ;;udging the extent of :;uCLess or failure of the 
various programs .s not an exaL t .cienLe The goals of the 
vinous programs differed (to the extent that thev wero 
articulated at all), a^ d ul the resources avaiKihle, the kinds 
of .ervij^es offered, and the servu^ Jeljverv mechanisms. It 
IN possible to draw s'^me conclusions from these programs, 
however, and to learr at lea.t scmerhing from the nation»s 
prior experier.Le m this field. 

The goals of refugee resettlement programs have become 
more complex and far-reiching with the passage of time The 
lirst goal of any such program i. to preserve the lives of 
^^mPrn'^TI^'^K''^!'"'"" tntimatelv the Pod I s mav m.lude a 
^on ern that he linguistt. skill, anj the cu-u.a? integrity 
Of the rescued people be pr^-.erved. The goals of resettlement 
programs, in more recent times, have included the following 

'']io . t_ t ex? 

• guaranteeing the survival ol refugees. 

• moving refugees to the U.S.. 
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• mcoting bJsiL food, shelter, clothing and emergency 
health care needs, and 

• Placing refugees initially in a reasonably 
compatible environment and with an appropriate 
sponsor 

long term . 

• en;>uring sufficient income, preferably through 
emp loyment , 

• providing appropriate, continuing health tare, 

• enabling good mental health, 

• ensuring appropriatf geographical distribution, 

• meeting the sotial nccd-^ ot the population, 

• nurturing adequate linguistic skills for success 
1 n f bi" nt' w fn ^ w fjnment , 

• mt*eting the problfm> of particularlv vulnerable 
>ubpopu 1 4 1 ion s le.g , unact omparu ed children, 
singles, and the aging), 

• guaranteeing the r ugees' legal rights, and the 
"limination of legaiiv sanctioned discrimination 
against them, 

• prest'rv the Lultural integrity ot refugre 
popu I at 1 o ns . a nd 

• providing a wide range ot servn.es in a <.ost 
et f eft 1 ve manner 

ihe resources available vary from program to program, 
and are usually hard to assess. Thi*- is particularly true 
ot the resources the refugees bring with them a desire to 
sucv.e*"!, a willingness to work, and the human capital of past 
trail ig and work rtper irnc e It is -.omewhat easier to measure 
the host nation'-, allocation of resources to a refugee movement. 
Those of the public sector, however, are much easier to quantify 
than those of the private sect'>r Some of the most valuable 
»"e sourt e-. the time, energv and Lontacts of loncerned sponsors 
and other volunteers ^re the most difficult to measure. 
While all thi> is true, it is also ^.lear that some refugee 
movements aftrai^t manv ipnre resources per tripitt than others. 



V) 



e g., the I nJoch 1 ne-sc jnd Soviet Jew? on one hanJ, Lompared 
to the KurJ^ and the Lhili-an>, on the other 

The -services provided tu iriiving .efugees lan^e f rom 
the minor to the major, from the crude Amer i can 1 2a t j on program-^ 
of past general ion>> to the mor^ •^oph i >t icated otferingb of 
today ! such as the specialized projjram-^ to facilitate the 
return to medicine of refugee phvsicians). The extent of 
availability of refugee services has also differed from time 
to time, and from movement to movement. 

The manner in whuh services are pr<>vided tv) refuges 
ha^ changrd to ^ome extrnt over timt, in the sen>e that the 
federil '.uvernment ' s invjlvrmerit ha- grown lub s tan t i a 1 1 >' , and 
thp re 1 at 1 VP, if not the an >o lute, rolv ot the private secto* 
ha^ declined The provision ot servncs to refugees, 
howfver, has usual 1/ been conducted on an ad hoc basis, 
resulting in substantial i nei^u i i e imong refugee populations, 
-ts well a-, between thtm Other nit ion-,, as we will note, tend 
to package rheir ^ervi^e dt-Iivpr/ ^v^tem-, in different way, 
than the IJ S d.u-. 



I he bo t ton lifif ol this arialy-^i-, i a troublesome one 
It 1-, difficult to i-,se.. the effectiveness of refugee re.ettle- 
ment programs, a Jitti^-iltv whi^h has been severlv aggravattd 
bv the .linos t total ah-^erue of easy- to mount longitudinal 
•tudie, whivh rfoulJ track th- services provided to refu-ees, 
ind the degree of their adjustment to U S. societv la ^uoject 
which will bf covered m thf final section of the report) 
Although It i> not easv, th'-re are m-asuro-, that tould he applied 
to any refugee popiiUtion lor anv {)thpr kjroup ot peonlef, for 
e X a mp 1 e ' 



1 H/ii S-Kf3^ need 
1 nc ome 

hea I th 

mental health 

1 mgu 1 st u -.k I 1 U 



mea sure s 

sf*x and age spt'citic median 
ea r n 1 ng s , lanor t o rcc 
pa I t ic ipa t ion , receipt of 
we H are pnvmen t s 

morbidity, mortal ity rate*; 

inst itut lonal i zat ion, 
suic idc rates 

ability to 'vpeak rngli«ih 



It IS aUo possible to measure the tost per tapita to 
the lederal r.overnment of refugee resettlement p-ugi ims and to 
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note the termiruiton ot , or the l<nig life of, special refugee 
resettlement proijrdus 

While such ineasur^>> would all be extremely helpful in an 
assessment of the relit ive ->un.e-.s refugee resettlement 
proijrjims, nr portions uf them, their desirability i more 
apparent than their availability Still, enough is known or 
can bo extrapolated >o that certain rou^jh assessments can and 
Will be f"^ae or »^hc various refugee resettlement programs 
descrioed in the chaffers which follow 
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PART II 

CHAPTER 1 THh HUNGARIAN RfcKiCEfc PROGRAM 



In October igSb, student denonstrat ions in Budapest, 
Hungary i«d to nots when police began arresting the demonstra- 
tors. Croups of workers, intellectuals and individuals who 
had long resenf-d repressive conditions in Hungary joined the 
upheaval A declaration of martial law and the ar..-al of 
Soviet troops 5parked a general insurrection which wa^ 
vigorous!/ repressed During the next few days the revolutionary 
governmer.t fell and refugees began streaming mto Austria and 
Vugos 1 av la . 

The large numbers of refugees arriving n, Austria (21,00(1 
during the first three weeks after the upr^smK), in addition 
to the thousands of refugees remaining from World War 11, 
led Austria to request assistan^.e from the (i»>vt: rnmenta 1 
Committee tor Kuropean Migration [ILhM] and the IJnited Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees lUNHlRj, At the uigmg of the 
High Commissioner, ofters of a^vlum were received from num«»roiiS 
governments, and, on Novemher l'^5f>. President Li>enhower 
annt)ynced that as manv as S.OUO Hungarians would be admitted 
to the li S 1 

Py latf NuvembtT, ",oot) Hungarians were crossing the 
bor<lT daily, huwevtr, the numbers of refugees crossing the 
irontier gradually began to decrease as tighter military controls 
were established in Hungary By March 19S7. refugee movement 
from Hungary into Austria and Yugoslavia had stopped By 
latr winter of n'.H, JOO.lH Hungarian refugees had fled' their 
country and ^v^r no.uuo had been resettled in third countries 
the 'Jnited st itvs i^^cpted ^8,1:1 of them.-^ 

While there wert- similarities between the Hungarian 
movement mJ earlier resettlement programs (use of the voluntary 
resettlement agencies, ^nd iHsistantc from international agencies, 
tor example), there was one significant way in which the Hungarian 
program differed -the spet-d with which it occurred. The sen-e 
'jf urgency which developed was the result of the need for quick 
relief to Austria wh'ch already carried a major refugee burden, 
and th** need to tine idvantage of the wide spread offers to 
assist the Hungarian refugees. 

^M«rki>«lti, *'HLM«nltarUnlaa Vtrr^ua .^*»trirtlf>fits»," op.clt. 

^r)«c« furnished by IcOi to th« A«i'rlt«n Council of Voluntary Agencies for 

F« r* 1 «.> S# r V 1 1 e , I nc . , R^p^JJ. ^ F«c ^ Findi ng Comm I ttfp <>f th* Cptmi t Cee on 

5 * ^ '?l?r ---"~^' i-*** -'in_chr Hunaarian ReTuy " ?roMA» '<New York : ACVAfS , 
Hay l<i'yH, mlmto) . * " 
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Within the United Stdte«5, the reluijees received a warm 
receptiun. Positive reaction in the pre-^s appeared to he an 
laportatit factor in creating support for the refugees, as 
did the existence of substantial Hungarian ethnic communities 

This chapter examines the resettlement experien^^es of 
the Hungarian refugees and reviews the activities of the public 
sector, particularly the f-ederal Covernm^nt, and the over 
whelmingly receptive role of^ the private sector 

A Resettlement - The Federal Response 

The fir,t S.OOO Hungarian refugees wert' admitted under 
the provi^.ioM'^ of the Refugee Relief Act ot 1)S3. .is amended. 
There were no specifi^^ criteria for selection initially, 
the earliest admissions appeared to be on a first come-first- 
served hasis Responding to the continuing buildup of refugees 
m Austria, the President authorise J on November 26. P^SO, 
the tdfliMsiof of an idditional Ib.iOti Hungarians, IS.OUO as 
paroled aliefi>, dnd 1 , SiU) under the provisions of the li*&5 
leg I , I at ion. ^ 

The nelettion system for Hungarian refugees evolved over 
f itit' , J. prices which seem-, to oucur in all emergency refugee 
raovemr'nts to the United ^tites In January I'^S"", refugee 
admission priorities were hased on family reunion and persons 
with special skills, in f-ehruary parolees already in the United 
Stat*?-, were authorised tn ..uhmit affidavits ot re 1 .1 T i on sh i p for 
husband-., wives, minor (children and parent- ot minor children, 
m April admission priorities were hardship cases iiamily 
retin I t ic.it ions j and "special interest'* cases (scientists and 
engineers whose skills and background*; would enable them tn 
easily integrate into American commun 1 1 1 c-. ) , finally, in 
^av. ^at<*gories and priorities were redefined and expanded 
for Hung.irian escapees in Austria as well as those in I uropean 
counfrif*'* of second a->vlum ^ 

1 The P re>ident'^ i omm j t ♦^c t'^r Hun ga r i an Re f ugf e Relief 

Shortly after announcing the decision-, to admit an additional 
Itj,".?}*) Hungarian refugt^es jnd to e^tahlish a reception and 
processing tenter at f amp Vilmer. the President created the 
President*, (ommitteo for Hungarian Refugee Relief to ensure 
toordination >f.and provide is>ivtance to, the various government, 
military, civtl ^nd v'>iuntjry organisations concerned with 
the resettlement ot the retugces 

Markiwttz. "Httfunl tar ianf Ver^uii 8<>4trii t lonltm.*' <]' rit. 

*A<VAFS, ^rp.»rt of thv Fact_ Find In^ f owwl 1 1 ee . .«p,rlt . S«»rti(»n II. pp 2-1- 
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The work ot "t" Prcs)J.«nt', (ommjttee at Kilmer *»js under 
the direction ot I eo ( Beebt* , Vice (hdirman of the Committee 
Mr Bee he «ds respun.ible tor three operational areas 
j{overnment agen^ r oo rd ina t ion , voluntary resettlement agency 
(.oordinat ion, mJ coordinating the activities of the cooperating 
ai<enciet. 'tho>e agencies not directlv ci)ncerncd with spon->oring 
refugees but who provided supportive service^} In addition, 
Mr lieeh • wa a-.Msthd n> four ,taff departmenti> public 
1 Rtorfiat ion, idmin i t r 1 1 ly e ^ervit^e^, data processing services, 
and ••lj_it|ona! -er*. i..e> ' It wi^ not, howevt-r, the re pon^i 
nilit-' j: trie Jommittei' to rji,t.- runds, that was accomplished 
bv v'll.iTtar/ ind .hint^nl'. organ j j:at iun-> ill over the country. 

it thf more ditficult problem-^ tor both the F rt* •> i den t ' 
\ommjft»-.- nl Mit* traditional re-etticment agencies w.js the 
pro 1 ; t»-ra • i>>n •,{ o r>; i n i : j t i 3n > thit wanted to assist the 
H.iii^irtjn r»-t jgf>.., Man. of fh'.^c 3 rgan i :a t i on •> had had mo 
•*<p-rjen_f wifh displaced p»-r>on, jnd did not clearlv understand, 
d.*-.pit» thfir gffuTji ilffui>.rit 'njtivation">, the requirements 
<'t tu-. r»-iu^ff popular ijn ot how to mesh their servict-s with 
t h'' r«> ^t-*^ ' ] '•m»*.ir w^ni i Hi** iiiimrrou-. cooperating agencie-> 

i^ir»*aif'-J t) i .imp Kiin»r l oii r r i mit cd to un atmosphere of 
.•o.fi..or^ ,nd inadf^iirt- . . >op» ra ? j .>n c i r 1 > in the progiain ^ 

- rb»' 'amp A' l^^'T f <|^erj' nee 

tii.» \r-^. >rd-. Ml t'j prt'pir" tamp Kilmer to 

I" in J proL»* rbt f!'.n>^ in in rcUgL-t*, a, thev irrivt-d in 

f^' ' 'h' fjr,t ^r •tjr> of .i^tv ref'jgt'c . arrived at KilinLr 
r r >n \u.Trii .f, N^.i-mb^r 11, Ihe U S Covcrriment 

ivpif.tfd ittM t) prtvidt jJid toordinatt 1 1 i r -po r t 1 1 i on and, 
tor r-^e mo.f part. r*'tiigte> irrivd at M^(.i..rL' Air ^or<.e H.ist , 
Ntw I*-r,.-/ on ItlM .hirterrd airli;jfs, ilth>iigh ol'rr refugee^ 
itrivt*<l .il^jdid raili'.irv ship, and planes. ^ ri angoment ^ were 
made through IMM tor advanre nofitiuatlnn ot flight arrivals 
t rora luropt- ,o that fnr van >ijs pro^t-ssing agencies at Kilmer 
wotil 1 bf rt-id.' tor nt-w arnvaN Whilr thi- system worked 
»-tftM r:vl, rhr'-.^^ :)L*.embur wbi t. t light, wt r< cu.r.mg in at the 
raff ut ibiuif tc-n a liv, litt-r slipped cut t()ntr<il resulting 

iri .ofi^idcrabio Lt>ntu^it)n jnd did not work vrrv well thereafter. 
lh«- roiMin ipp»-jrfd t> ht- a constant turn over ol perscjnnel a 
Cecurring probl'Tn in t^tugec .movements. 

B-ir^'.iu -f Public AsHUtanre. Outline of tjifj)rjjan i zat I nn and 
*»"J")<. th.« P rs ldtnt's (..nrot tte*- for Hun^Jtr'ijTn Re hiVe_RM i7-7nV "Wist Ing 
In Rey^ tt leauf. t > f Hunjiar 1 an Rt* f u^et-s. (Wash InKtori . Unu.iry" T, IVsr^rrmToT, pp . 



A(VAFS, Report >f -h,- F^, t f j n.ll Lonml 1 1 . cip 
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Refugee prote^'^ir^ at f'<imp Kilmer began with the U S 
Public Health Service fPHS), which provided health screening 
and medt<.al examinations, pacing particular attention to taseb 
of tuberculuMH In the early davb of processing, some 
tubercular refugees were released from Kilmer and Kter had to 
be hospitalized Later PHS improved the procedures .or screening 
and treatmsi suspected t uberwulo-; i s patients. There 'as some 
critici-iR that HfW as d whole should have been >• od earlier 
in the program and widened its scope beyond tht t^oerculosis 
problem 

! he next processing step was done bv the U.S. Employment 
Servivc 'tlSlSj ot the Department of labor. Refugees lo vears 
of ij{e and older were interviewed and classified a<.cording to 
occupation, education, language, training, and n^oterred areas 
<} f resettlement. \ joh a vd i<i ah i 1 1 1 v invcntorv was u^ed 
which identified occupational demands and job offers throughout 
the nation The USfS also provided an inventory of housing 
availa^ilit/ I n f o mat i o n tonv.erning job offers, housing, 
ret age- e qua I 1 1 i at i ' r , I'^.J r e set t i emen t ^de s i r e s were then matched 
by .in IBM de.ign**! and financed s>>tem, which re'iulted in a 
'•SuKgp-.ted Di >p'> 1 1 1 on fr)r Implo>ment and/ur Housing" form 
Iheie torm^ wert thfn ^iven to the sponsoring voluntary agencies 
>o that thfv oiJ promptU utilize offers of assistance." The 
llSf^s continued Tn provjJe assi^tince in locating acceptable 
emiilurTt' Uttr (amp Kilmer closed Some USES offices assigned 
P'^r^nnri'l ^p". ituillv to work 'in Hungarian pia».emcnt. 

An ingli^h linguigf Lourse was set up at Kilmer using 
* tght tertiJied t^.ichers, juine of whom >poke Hungarian "^he 
progr.im wa m 1 y mode r.i t «• I v sux. l e s t u 1 since there seemed be 
nn pros^tire on the refugee^ to learn English Consequent i . 
onlv jhout l\ jf fhi" refugees .it tended classes. The Army liad 
f'lms aviil.ihle tor nnentition, and a handbnok entitled "Lite 
in America" w,is published the common ( ounc i 1 fur American 
fJnitv ind made av.it lahlt- to the refugees. fht re was no concerted 
'»r integrated "ffort" to prnvid,. these orientation services, 
,.:.}hahl> .luf to the ant i Cr J verv .{.ort s t .1 v m camp of the 
re f iiijees 

The tin.il refugees I»Mt (amp Ki'mer in M.iv 1 >s7 which marked 
the closing ot the energen^v r.pcration. Hungarian refugees who 

'iBM alio provided teihnl'*il and ^Jeslj^n dssistanfe for th*- Indnrhlne^tf 
proKram in 19?'> 

Pre-«»l<if nt ronwltr*'*' for HunKarUn RefuK<L R^-llef, R gpnrt t o the 
Pren Ment fWdHhlnRton 1' . s (. P 1 ' . >ti / 1 ^•J^ H . 
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were aa«itteJ to the U.S. after that time tran:>ited throujih 
New /ork where «anv of the* ver^ provided teiiporary lodcinii 
in Brooklyn paid for by iNS H y loaging 

It i> apparent fro« all available documents that rapid 
inte,{ration of the Hungarians was due to the aobilization of 
the private sector in the U.S The voluntary resettlement 
wfth'Joc^l'^h affiliates, working in cooperation 

with local charitaMe and service organizations. led the 

TuV'Z\l^^V/y '^"^ ''''''' ^" communities through- 

In favS th? f-eJ«fral Government was explicit about its 
r--lijn.e on the private sector to re-,ettle the Hungarian 
reiuge<»i,. ihere wa-* no provision for Federal resettlement 
expenditures beyond presiding some health care funding and 
Adm.'n? ^^nsportation co>t.. The International Cooperation 
Administration allocated $l.s fBiliion to defray domestic 
r/'^triVJlr' ^'i' ^^^'^^''^ ^" average tor each 

'a i I or^l.T?" V ^" explaining the 

lature of rne Ieder.il expenses, one Federal document stated 



that 



-A,. «urh. th* pay«nc, do not n ^ny w.y .onstltote a precedent 
tor itWln, payment to th- voluntary agencies f„r si.U.r .o5t« 
r,>r Tth«T refuitee movewrntfi. 

"Seyond the provWlon of financial aaslstance to care for 

l.KJahJc health .ondltlona and transportation costs, there 
1, no present exportation that additional special provisions 
tor ►<»d^ra! flnamlal a»»l»tance will be needed. By and larae 
the HunRarlan refuge.-* represent a high level of educat l.-nc-l ' 
and vocational attalnaient. and It 1, „pe.ted that the voluntary 
^P->n,.,rlnK agencies will be able to laake provision for any 
liw-dUr^ asalstance and service that aight be requhed. A* the 
refugee^i ,re absorbed mto the fo«wnlty. any needs pre«ented by 

resour.e. available. lUltL.c, ... ^. fr„, 

^The voluntary ,g^ncle« rredentlaled to resettle refugees at C«« 
cllZ :::: red-rat.on. ctholu- Retfef slri^^s. 

Serv ^ ^ --rvlce International Rescue Co-lttee. Lutheran Refugee 
Wrvl.e, Tolstoy Foundatl.m, United HiA? Service and fhe ft^it^At^ t 
A«»rican R^iUf 0.«lsslon. :»rrvire. and the United Ukranlan 

J<>U.S D-p^rt-enr ot Jk^alth, Education and Welfare. Social Securitv 
(State l*tt*r N<i 29(J. r,.bruary 19. 1957). p. T. ' ^'^-^ "PA^^- 
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B. Rgsettiement The Private Sector Response 

After the resettlement agencies and their staff members 
at Kilner had located sponsors and {usually) employment, the 
refugees were 5ent to the recewinis coawunities and were aet 
by relat;ves, friend;, or agency workers. Typically, the 
initial reception was arranged by the local affiliates of 
the resettlcBcnt agencies. Initial shelter varied, local 
hotels, YMtAs and YWCAs and schools were utilized. In some 
coiMiunities refugees went direct 1) to temporary homes. Numerous 
groups provided financial assi">tance until a refugee was actually 
employed -councils of churches, ndividual congregations. 
Catholic and Jewish organizations and other charitable groups 
Communit/ fund raising activities were generally not coordinated, 
with the exception of some local coordination by Mayor's 
Committees. In addition to cash, material assistance was 
given th.ough donations of furniture, clothing and food. 

l^_Em£j^>vmoiU 

\s with all retugee aovemrnts, emplovment was indispensable 
to ensuring effective reset 1 1 '»men t . As noted earlier, unemploy- 
ment rjlfs were general iv low and most uf the Hungarians were 
sufficiently skilled so that jobs were quickly found for the 
majority of them. ignore tne inevitable problems did occur, 
they were usually caused by a refugee having to accept a 
position for which he or she nav have been overqual i f led by 
previous position or training, or felt that this was the case. 
English abilitv was j problem for some refugees, but often 
employment was arranged in plants where there were other 
Hungarian speaking workers, or where lack of Fnglish was not 
a -^rrious impediment 

'Mousing, like emplovment. is necessary for cftective 
resettlement n IJt^-j''. housing wa<^ not a serious problem 
sincf usualiy alequjte housing was available in the resettlement 
communities r^pivallv. refugee assistance groups arranged 
permanent housm.-' with friend^ and relatives and sometimes 
with emplovrrs. In snmo communities, the usual residence 
re(^u 1 remrnt s were waived and public housing was made available. 
Although housing w3b available, the refugees* unf ami 1 1 ar i ty 
with American life presented some problems. Household appliances 
that Americins tike for granted had to he demonstr.ited and 
expUtned, and refugees had to be taught that in a free enterprise 
svstrm hills tor rent, gjs and electricity tud to be paid by 
the tenant Volunteers and relatives provided the orientation. 
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S Language Difticulties 

l-or the Hungarians, as for other refugees, the language 
harrier was one of the most difficult obstacles to resettlement, 
l-ew of then spoke tr.glish. >. -"plitating their search for 
employment anil presenting tiLulties for agency social 
worker^ who were attempting to aid and counsel them. Inability 
to speak Englii»n prevented refugees from either being made 
aware of or actually receiving many community services. The 
linguistic problem was approached in a variety of ways special 
Engli,h classes were established by public school systems and 
hy private agencies, private tutoring was made available hy 
3ome resettlement agencies, and the Hungarian Comnunities 
in the U.S. provided tutoring and interpreter services at no 
cost. There were problems, of course some of the women found 
it more difficult to learn hngltsh than men, possibly because 
they did not have as much contact with wider society as did 
the men, some refugees were impatient with traditional methods 
of teaching fngltsh and wanted -nore voca t lona 1 ly -or len t ed 
Fnglt^h training and less grammar and syntax, other refugees 
had difficulties attending classes regularly because of full-time 
jobs, and there were a few Hungarians who simply did not want 
to learn English at all. Despite the problems, there appeared 
to be a general eagerness to master enough of the new tongue 
that barriers to resettlement could he eliminated. 

Academic an d Voc _d t l ona 1 

Other major problems tor ^^^Y m refugee movements are the 
abrupt interruption in a^ilemic training, principally at the 
secondary and university levels, or the need for refugees with 
professional training to transfer their skills to a new setting. 
Thf latter problem is frequently difficult and requires 
professional relicensure, refresher training or skills upgrading, 
and meeting manditorv U S professional standards, Dccasionally 
the skills problem i^ insurmountable as in the case of lawvcrs 
whose foreign legal training i^ not t rans f er rah le to the U.S. 
Solving the former problem, by finding ways to allow Hungarian 
".tudents to continue their edut tion in the U.S., was also 
difficult even though American colleges and universities were 
generous in providing them with scholarships. Dr. John A. Krout, 
a «embf»r of the President's Committee and Provost of Columbia 
Universitv, was instrumental in helping Hungarian university 
students into American educational institutions. He was assisted 
by the Institute for International Educatio^i and World University 
Service. Although these voluntary efforf^ were substantial, 
they did not meet all the needs of all the refugee students. 
Nevertheless, the relatively small si:e of this refugee 
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popiiUtiOn e^^pJ thi» problem on % i Je r ah i > A-s the stuJv 

indicates in Uter Lhipters, t-tn^temrg -.kiiis and 
education a problem in all refugee movements 

"* Hea 1 1 n H nd 1 tare 

When Hungarijn» arrived in the U S. ui P^S(> and I'^S" 
most were admitted as parolees The practical effect was that 
the Hungarians were not eligible for State or hederallv financed 
public health and welfare assistance, a hough the hederal 
Oover iftent paid the tube rcu los.1 s diagnosis and hospitalization 
costs Thus, tu the extent that the Hungarian refugees 

required health, welfare and social 5ervice assistance, *hese 
>er/ices had to be provided through voluntar> efforts by the 
communities in which thev resettled 

Refugees arriving with virtually nn personal resources often 
have a variety of acute medua] needs The private voluntarv 
efforts thar were undertaken to meet these needs included a 
range of free or low cost medical and physician services; many 
public hospitals waived residence requirements for the refugees 
in addition, private financial assistance was obtained for 
widowed or working mothers and separated families, to supplement 
low incomes and for a variety of emerge news. Organizations 
affiliated with the voluntary resettlement agencies and other 
local 'jrgan 1 ;at J ons siuh as the YMfAs, YWCAs, Red Cross, the 
Salvatior, Army, and r he International Institutes, made financial 
and adjustment serviit'^ available 

A Jinuirv I'JSS -»tuJy of rhe Hungarian resettlement program 
Lonc I udrd 

"Although the wav<t In which the retuK^f j* n^eds were tnet differed 
fr'tm coMunltV to coiMnunlty, tuch dltf«>renre Ls in«vl table and 
probably all tu tiu? gond AnrrUant* are chararterLst leal ly ingenious 
In tarkllng their problems In a wide variety of ways. A coiMnon 

*^See general iv Conwitree on Kducational Interchange Policy, 
Hunjta r L j m.. Rr f ug er S c ude n t «t a nd V S. Colle j}e^ and . IJ" 1 » 1 1 ies ; One Ye y La ter . 
( N*w York, June 19S8), 9" tj^ine^ ^^t_J he Or&ani zati p n and Work of th e Pr es ide nt*< 
Committee, op.cjt.. Ameriian IiMiiKrat ion f iinf^rtMi! e .intT Nat loncl Council on 
Natural i zat ion and Citizenship. Hunjja^rlan^^^MSl^ Reset t lement in the Un ite d 
States (New York. January. 1958). 

^^li January 1957. a ftovernment ruling determtnC'd that the INS would be 
r^'*Dons ble for payment of the Hrst lix weeks of hospital coAta. INS declared 
that prior vtuthnrizat inn wan recjuired and In a few tnscan<t"« declined to 
abso"^^ hospital fu^td that had not been prevlnuHlv aut^"'ri7ed. 
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denowtnator appear ii perhaps In this one observatton. Where there 
la acme kind of coordinated conunity action, spearhvaded by a 
aa/or'a coMiittee, a Health and Welfare Council, or i given agency, 
both the refugtff and the conmunity are better off.'*^^ 

& Unaceompaniefj Minors 

()ne of the most difficult sub groups of any refugee 
population to help is unaccompanied minor-?. There are 
liUJigrat ton requirements, v,pecific legal and guardianship 
concern^ and general child welfare obligations which must he 
observe J Soc lal work professionals have alwavs insisted that 
>pe».ia: consideration he accorded to unaccompanied minor, and 
rit{htlv .u. Thf una eompan 1 ed minors among the Hungarian 
retugees were no cxceot ion 

An Ad Hoe (ommitte/ on Children was created hv the 
American (.ouncil of Voluntary Agencies, with memht-rs from the 
Lathuliu <*ommittec for Refugees, Church horld service, Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, International Social Si-rvice and 
titiitetl (HAS Service On August 103\ a contract was signed 

between the United States 1 seapee Program of the State Dt-part- 
menr jovl ACVA "to insure the suLLCssful re st* 1 1 I emt-n t ot 
unaccompanied Hungarian youth It wis decided that the 

foi!)wing r I tor It would ap|> I v 

• fh«' program would he idm i n i s te r fd -.o!flv under the 
I Jr I >Jic t ion of INS, 

• the |)art>Ie of the children would ht* to the District 
Iiiroitnr of INS r.-irher than to the r»*larive sponsor or 
th«» v'jlantarv aJ^ency, 

• thf uhild had tn he under 1' vt-ais ol age and tht-ri 
living in Au-^triJ Matt-r hanged to IH yrars and 
"xtended to children rosuling in > iigus 1 av j a ) , 



I'^lnt CowBittee on Integration of th»- American InwiiRration 
(onf«;r«nre and the National Council on Naturalization and Citizt-nnhip, 
HusagjJ^ je t MMee Re^^fttlfe nt In the Un ited St atesj. An Inquirer Jnto 
Sel ected Pr obl^iwi^ T rends a nd Solutions at th e Conanunitv I^vel (New York 
January, 19')8) . ' ' ' 

^'^Aaerifan Counttl of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
^'^P.^IUlLlhg Ad Ho. Cowl t tee on Children o n Pro^r^nm for Unaccompanied' 
Hunjt arlan Htnor-. (New York, April 25, 1958) T " 
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• the child must come to roide with a relative sponsor, 
and 

• siblings, where one was over the age limit, would be 
admittrd on an individual basis. 

In addition, a home study of the relative sponsor was required 
by the voluntary agency as well as a separate investigation 
by INS 

There were a number of problems that resulted from the 
initial policy decisions. The dual »iome study requirement 
frequently produced a situation where INS disagreed with the 
results of a home study completed by the voluntary agency. 

INS disapproved a large number of cases because they 
would only approve sponsor • relat i ves if they were II. S citizens 
or permanent resident aliens, refugee parolees were not eligible. 
Some of the>>e cases were appealed, but INS declined to reverse 
it^ decision?. In addition, the resettlement agencies 
completed their home studies in many cases long after the INS 
investigation was completed. This resulted in lengthy delays 
in obtaining final approval to admit a child. Despite these 
problems, l^b Hungarian children were resettled in the United 
States under this program. 

L_ Jj'.ti?^/^iLh_L£ili Set t leme nt_ Pa 1 1 e r rvs 

The Hungarian refugees were channeled through Tamp Kilmer, 
New Jersey, as the Cuban refugees were to be through Miami, 
yet the Hungarians were soon spread over manv ot the Nation's 
industmlired states, ^^hile a large proportion *' f the (uban>. 
remained .n the Miimi irta One suspects that tai tors other 
than the relativf ittri tiveness of New Jcrsrv and florida 
were at work 

Perhaps one ot th'i-.e factors was the d i t r i bu t i on of the 
Hungarian born population of the li S at the time As 
I able f> indu.iles, ^.inse to three (quarters ot the Hungarian 
born reiidenr^ ot the United States in hiSO v»ere oiu ent rated 
in the foar adjacent northeastern states of New York, New 
]fr\evt Pennsylvania and Ohio Nearlv six out of ten arriving 
refui^ecs, as tar as one tan tell t rom sutviving ilata, settled in 
th()se sime {uir srate-i (Table 6 also indicates that the newly 
arrived rt'tuxces m the recent \merican tradition- were more 
likelv to settle m California and florida than the previously- 
arrived Hungarian horn popular inn ) 
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TAIU 6 

D ftrlbution of U.S. aaaidnf iorn in Huntarv. 3950, '^^d of 
HuntTlm AdjustiPK tefua— and IwttgrwU. 
FT 1959. by Salacf d Sf f 

(m p«rccnCa; ranked In order of lOjO data) 



STATES 




1959 


New York 


24.4 ^ 


28.5 


Ohio 


16.2 


10.1 


Fennaylvanla 


12.0 


8.1 


New Jeraay 


11.5 


11.8 


Illlnola 


7.1 


5.5 


Michigan 


7.0 


3.0 


California 


5.0 


9.9 


Co'uiectlcue 


3.2 


4.5 


Indiana 


2.5 


1.7 


Wlaconaln 


2.3 


0.9 


Florida 


1.3 


1.6 


Mlsaourl 


1.3 


1.1 


Ueat Virginia 


0.9 


0.2 


Maryland 


0.6 


0.9 


Hianeaota 


0.6 


0.6 


Haaaachuaeeta 


0.4 


2.9 


Alrl Others 


3.7 


8.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


N « 


268,022 


30.098 



Mote: The aecond coLun Indlcataa the atate of realdancr of 
the 25.424 paroleea who adjuated to peraanant realdent alien 
atatua la FT 1959. togefher with atate of Intended raaldcoca 
of the rr '59 cohort nf iMiigranta fro* Hungary. 4.674. Theae 
data are uaed aa a proxy for the atata of resettlenent of the 
Hungarian rafuscju. aa of 1959. alncc It Is not elaewhere re- 
corded. tha„atate& were selected on the baala of having 
1.000 or aora natlvea of Hungary recorded In the 1950 Census. 

Source: 19 50 Data ; U.S. Bureau of the Census; United Stetee 
Census of Population: 1950. Voluy IV. Special Uporta. Fart . 
3. Chapte r A.. Hatlvlty and Tareritace (Uaahlngton: U.S.C.P.O. 
1954). Table 13. pane 3-A75. 1959 Data ; Imlgratlon and 
Naturalisation Service. Annual Report. 1959 . Table 12A. 
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New Jersey, as a aatter of fact, was the state in the 
19S0 Census which had the highest concentration of Hungarian- 
born residents m the nation.^* Deciding to place the refugee 
resettleaent ca«p in this state, which is also tdjacent to two 
other states with large nuabers of natives of Hungary, was 
either an extreaelv wise decision on the part of the U.S. Ar»y, 
or % stroke of luck. 



D. Analysis 

Using the five-?*rt analytical fraaework described earlier, 
this section assesses the goals, resources, services, 
institutional arrangements, and -pparent results of the Hungarian 
resettleaent prograa. 

The goals of the Hungarian prograa were, in keeping with 
the social philosophy of the tiae, jodest. The thrust was 
first to reaove the Hungarians froa Austrian caaps and to 
transport thea to the U.S., and, secondly, to aove thea 
swiftly out of Caap Kilmer into the welcoaing aras of the 
American private sector. Coaplex «nd continuing support systeas 
were not aounted for these refugees, fn fact, there is little 
evidence that they were even discussed. 

While the goals of the prograa were aodest, the resources 
available to 4nd the advantages of the Hungarian refugees were 
iapressive* For exaaple: 

m Th e H ungarian s wer e vlfwrri tJl_J|eroes, easily the most 

popular group of refugees in U. S.~fiist6ry , because of 
their battle with Communism. 16 

• Their iiiimber)'~wrre small. * 

^ • There was a well-established community of their landsmen. 

• Their labor force participation rates were high, and 
there were relatively few de^^endents. 

• Unemployment in the U.S. was low. 



i^lla the Mtlon as • whoU had 266.022 Hungar Ian-born psraona, fir 
0.18X of the total population. Nm Jaraay had 30.731 of them, or 0.64X of 
the atata'a population. 

^^o over the aga of 40 can forgat that vlra-tarvlca photo of the 
■ungariantaenagara throwing rocka at a guaaian tank? 
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• Their plight attracted Presidential attention. 

• There was, however, relatively little civilian 
gover Mental support. 

• There was very Substantial private sector support. 

In terns of services offered, they were liaited, too, itv 
keeping with the goals of the prograa. Short-tera services, 
transportation fron Europe, initial reception, screening and 
soae basic medical services, we'e supplied by the Federal 
Goverfwent. Longer^tem services, often orchestrated by 
the voluntary agencies, were provided in the private sector. 
Because of the relatively smH cutural gap between the refugees 
and the host population (certainly as coapared to the tndochinese) , 
the bootting economy, and the labor fprce characteristics of the 
new arrivals, extensive services were not as urgently needed 
as they were with later groups of refugees. It should also be 
pointed out, however, that soae iaportant Federal Iv- funded 
services, such as cash assistance, were not available to the 
•ajority of the refugees because of their status as parolees, 
and that services provided to unaccompanied ainors were 
handicapped by a lack of sufficient advance planning. 

The structure of the prograa was siaplicity itself; all 
Federal activity was Managed by a single entity, the President's 
CoMiittee, which also was charged with mobilizing the nation's 
resources, publi c an d private. It is extrc^aely iapottant that 
a single admi nisi rati rr structure be used in suc h progr am^-; ' 

It is also essential to encourage substantial support for 
refugee aovenents from within the private sector, which was the 
case in the Hungarian program. The private sector made its 
contributions through a flurry of entities, soae national 
(including the voluntary agencies) and aany local, and, as is 
inevitable in such short-term, intense "fefforts, there were soae 
conflicts, and soae waste, as well as a great deal of aeaningful 
assistance. In this connection^ it was clear that the work at 
Caap Kilmer was coaplicated by the lack of criteria regarding 
the qualifications needed by organizations seeking to serve 
as voluntary resettlement agencies. Fortunately, those agencies 
traditionally inv^olved in resettlement succeeded in establishing 
their sponsorship functions, while all other agencie<^ were 
allowed to cooperate in a more supportive capacity. 

Can one measure the success of this program? If so 
what appeared to work, and what did not? 
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TlM nearljr total lack of data which one «itht use to 
•easure tnt success or failure of the Hungarian pro|r«« probably 
reflects^ aaonf other things, its --eUtive success. That no 
governaent agency worried nbout expenditures of aoney; no 
pressure group Married about the fate of the Hungarians; no 
data were collected on une«plOK«eat, »prbidity, institutionalization 
rates, or on funds spent to cope with such problems, Bay be 
•ore eloquent than rents of statistics. The quick termination 
of the President's CoMittee was a rare exaaple of an institutional 
structure which Mobilized for a specific purpose, then completed 
its assigned tasks and abolished itself. This characteristic 
is the complete antithesis of the Cuban program, which is the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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PART II 

CHAPTER 2: THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 



On Jffnuftr/ I, Fidel Castro assuaed leadership of 

the fubaA Goverrwent after overthrowing the Batista regiae. 
This event precipitated a refugee aoveaent with three proainent 
characteristics: 

e it was the largest in U.S. history, j^cluding (fro* 
^.95g to the present) approxiaately 710,000 persons. 




e it has created the longest-lived refugee resettlement 
prograa in U.S. history; a baby born at the tiae of 
its inception would uow be of voting age. 

This chapter provides a brief history of the Cuban refugee 
prograa and the environaent in. ^hich it operated, with an 
eaphasis oi> the services available to the refugees and the 
systems th» t were utilized to deliver thea. The chapter also 
iacludes an exaaination of the evolving division of labor 
between the private and public sectors and how these roles 
changed froa previous refugt^ aoveaens The chapter concludes 
with an assessaent of these refugee asi *ance progress. 

Backiround 

In earlier prograas, such 'as thosi for t; e displaced persons 
and for the HunMriaas, refugees ^ere processed for aoveaent 
to the U.S. froa European caaps. The overseas processing centers 
peraitted advar. preB^ration by the sponsoring voluntary 
agencies and tne receiving coaaunities prior to the refugees* 
arrival. Most of the Cubans, how«ver, siaply caae directly to 
the U.S. This was the fir^t tiae in its history that the U.S. 
had becoae a nation of first asylua for a large aoveaent of 
refugees. The decision of the Govarnaent not to establish a 
refugee ca^ for the Cubans wa4 due, in part, to the distaste 
for the post-World War II European refugee caaps and the 
objections of those who were involved with Caap Xilaer in 
19S6«S7. Thus the Cuban refugees were peraitted to becoae 

free livers," in the^Wristern Europec^n terminology of the tiae, 
and no restrictions were placed on thea with regard to aoveaent. 
residence or eaployaent. Consequently, aost of thei: remained 
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in Florida because of the siailarity of cliaates, the large 
niuiber of persons there who spoke Spanish » and a feeling that 
Castro wotild be in power "nky briefly and that an c irly return 
to Cuba would be possible. 

Significant ntnibers of Cuban refugees (i.e., aore than 
lO^uOO a year) entered the U.S. every year between 19 S9 and 
1974, with the size of that flCK being controlled aore by 
Castro than by decisions of either the U.S. Governaent or of 
the individual refugees. The first to leave, largely close 
associates o^ Batista, did so in 19S8. They were not regarded 
as refugees by tNS, and hence are not included in the annual 
refugee entry figures in Table 7. 

The flow expanded rapidly after Castro took power, and 
peaked in FY '62 when there were 78,611 entries. Castro cut 
off regularly scheduled travel in October, 1962 which resulted 
in a sharp decline of refugee entries. Retugees who did coae 
were either the aore than 9.000 Cuban "boat pepple," who risked 
their liVes by crossing to Florida in often unseaworthy boats, 
or those who- algt-ated to the U.S. via other nations. In 
Septeaber 1965, Castro decided to perait the "Freedoa Flights" 
into Miaai, and for the next, six years a steady flow of 
refugees, about SO, 000 a year, cane to the U.S. The flights 
terainared in 197S* and relatively few refugees have arrived 
since then. 

As Table 7 indicates, »ost of the refugees arrived as 
parolees, but others caae as visitors (or in other noniaaigrant 
categories) and subsequently adjusted thtrir status; still other 
arrived with iuiigrant visas in hand. The data in Table 7, 
incidentally, is for those arriving froa Cuba as the country 
of last residence : were the data tc be 'ca Iculated on Cuba a'^ 
t^e nation of btTth . the totals would be larger, probably in 
the n#tghhornood of 75Q^OOO. (In 196S, for exaaple . 19 , 760 
iaaigrants reported that they had been born in Cuba.^ but only 
IS, 160, the total used in Table 7. identified Cuba as the natio 
of last residence.) 

8. Kesettieaent - The Local Settint 

The arrival of large nuabers of Cuban refugees in Dade 
County caused a substantial drain on the already hard-pressed 
county public age.icies as well as the local religious and 
private charitable agencies. Moreover, Florida was in the grip 
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TABLE 7 

CttteMM Arriyd in thm Unifd Sf f , by CU«« of jwi^«»lon, 
^ Jnuary I , 195«»'S<pti^r 30> 1977 





tout 


iMilg rants 


NoniaiiqrantB 


ParolMs' 


1959^ 


26 527 


2,832 


23,695 




1960 


60 224 


8, 126 


32,096 




1961 


49 961 


11 239 


34,822 


3,900 


1962 


76f611 


6, 534 


13,447 


^ 58,630 


1963 


42 929 


5,073 


1,082 


36,774 


1964 


15,616 


9, 56l' 


665 


5,390 


1965 


16,447 


13,160 


965 


2,322 


1966 


46,668 


13,319 


827 


32,542 




52, 147 


5,464 


754 


45,929 


1966 


55,945 


9,618 


1,191 


45,136 


1969 


52,625 


7,408 


982 


44,235 


1970 


49,545 


2,331 


1,358 


45,856 


1971 


50,001 


1,889 


2,042 


46,C70 


1972 


23,977 


1,192 


1,845 


20,949 


1973 


12,579 


1,151 


2,027 


9,401 


1974 


13,670 


711 


1,382 


11,577 


1975 


6.466 


361 


1,U7 


6,940 


1976 


4,515 


859 


1,315 


2,341 


1976 (IQ) 


1,439 


381 


645 


413 


1977 


3,135 


900 


1,655 


580 


TOTAt 


(65,069 


102,109 


143,984 


«16,976 



2 



Cuba, country of Ust rasidonc*. 

r«|>ortod prior to October I, I960. 
^January- Juno, 1959. 

flourca.- Unpttblishad data co^pilad by INS. 
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of recession, and tuieaployaent in Micai wts relatively high. 
In 196u, for exaaple, uneaployaent in Miaai was 7.31 coapared 
to the national figure of "i.St.^ 

According to the 196& census, the greater Miaai area had 
a population of about one aillion people. Approxiaately 121 
of this population had been born overseas, principally in 
Central and South A»erica. Over 101 of the population spoke 
Spanish and over one-half of the Spanish speaking population 
was Cuban-iMrn or of Cuban ^lescent.^ 

The educational facilities in Dade County were coapreheasive 
and included elementary and secondary schools (public, private 
and parochial), a County junior college with about 3,000 students, 
and an adult education prograa offering general and vocational 
education. The University of Miaai provided undergraduate^ 
training and graduate studies in law, medicine and the arts and 
sciences. This educational infrastructure provided a sufficient 
Hase froa which to provide educatioif and training activities 



On the bther hand, welfare and social services in Dade 
County were far froa adequate in 19S8. According to a 19S9 
report of the Welfare Planning Council, these services did not 
meet the ndeds of Dade County residents. Florida participated 
in the Federally supported programs of Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC), Old Age As'istance, Aid to the Blind, and Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Dis«hled. However, assistance was 
provided only to those meeting strict eligibility requirements 
and payments were very low, e.g., $7S a month per family under 
the ADC program. Moreover, no assistance w;is available for 
unemployed persons who were physically ablf to work. People 
who were unemployed and not collecting uneaployment insurance 

fenerally had to request assistance froa the private agencies, 
n addition, there was a five-year residency requireaent that 
made many recent citizen arrivals to Dade County, as well as 
the refugees, ineligible for State or Federally-supported 
assistance programs.* 



^■■1 data from O.I. Departmt of Commerce , Countj mi City Data look: 
im OtMiimtcmt O.t.G.P.O.. If63), Item 33>34<; national Jaea froa 
^lovaat mmd Tgalalne leeort of thm Pr— idemt. 197$, Table A-1. 

Hoy t, Wynkoop, The Cttben gefnate ProayMis A laport of Ita Devlopatat 
md lamlaatnutloa With rarttcolar Biphaala on Proaraa Folic Ua ^ind Adaiiiiatra- 
tion, »»rlod January 1. 1»S9. thnmih Jm 30, 1965 . (Uaahlnaton. October 
25, 1967 p. 

She cottrta e u k a a^ueatly ovartumed tbeae realdancy rtqulreaaoea. 



for the refugees. 
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Given these circuastances , and the fact that most of the 
Cubar refugees arrived with only a change of clothes and a few 
dollars, their situation • precarious at best. They all had 
coMon probleas and fvi^uired assistance upon their arrival: 
money for b^sic survival needs, housing, help in obtaining 
eaployaent, medical care, counseling and guidance to get 
tHrough a period of stress--all the services required for the 
process of adjustaent to a new life. Providing these services 
was siHply beyond the capabilities of the public agencies 
in the greater Miaai area. Consequently » the initial burden 
of providing refugee assistance fell to the private charitable 
and religious organizations in Dade County and the resident 
Cuban coiwiunity m Mi^ni, 

The civic leadership of Mia«i was concerned. In Septenber 
. 1960, the Miawi Hera Id held a round-table discussion at which 
it was agreed that hunger, unemploynent and other social probleas*^ 
were increasing aaong the refugees. Accordingly, the Miaai ^ 
leadership decided in October to for« a Cuban Refugee CoMittee 
to aake ai^peals for Federal assistance. In addition, the State 
was requested to open a refugee eaployaent office, and the Cuban 
Refugee Eaergency Eaploynent Center kas opened with a State 
appropriation of $35,000. During thi.. period the Cuban 
Rvfugee Comittte asked President Eisenhower for a special survey 
of the refugee situation in Hiaai and suggested that the refugee 
problea should not be considered aerely a local aatter, that it 
had natioi^al iaplications . A White House aeeiing on the issue 
was held on October 24 with personnel from the relevant 
Federal agencies and a delegation froa Florida. 

C, Resettleaent the Federal Response 

Towards the end of 19fiO» President Eisenhower responded to the 
pleas of the Cuban Refugee Coaiiitt<»e and acknowledged that this 
was a problea that required Federal action. Accordingly, he 
appointed Tracy S. Voorhees to investigate the Cuban refusee 
situation. • 



Mr. Voorhees, presumably relying on his experience with 
the Hungarian progra*. stated that Federal financial responsibility 
should be liait*d to paying the costs of transportation and 
r»settlenent away froa Miaaii, and funding a proposed teaporary 
Cuban Refugee Eaergency Center to refer incoming refugees 
to private agencies for assistance. Moreover, he believed that 
private contributions and charitable organizations should be 
responsible fdr general refugee assistance. The Miami conaunity, 
however, was requesting a substantially h-gher level of Federal 
participation than Mr. Voorhees had contemplated. 
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On December 2, I960, the President authorized the allocation 
to Mr. Voorheas, personally, of $1 Hillion fro« the contingency 
fund of the International Cooperation Adainistr^ tion (ICA), 
the forerunner of the Agency for International Developaent ' (AID) , 
to assist the Cuban refugees. Mr. Voorhees used the funds in 
January 1961 to establish the Cuban Refugee Corporation of 

Niaiii, Inc. ICA provided adainistrative and legal services v 
to the Corporation, which also "deceived substantial funding \ 
^roB the Rockefeller Foundation. Texaco, Cardinal Spell«an, 
and others. & These funds were spent to meet iaaediate refugee 
need^, such as food, housing, and clothing. 

1. The Nine Point Prograw 

After President Kennedy was inaugurated in January 1961, 
he asked HEW Secretary Abrana« Ribicoff to assuse responsibility 
for Cuban refugee activities. The next aonth. Secretary Ribicoff 
recoMended an iaaediate and comprehensive program for the Cuban 
refugees. His recommendations, far mere sweeping than thn«^ 
of Voorhees, were approved by President Kennedy who made an 
additional allocation of $4 million from the ICA Contingency 
Fund. The Nine Point Program consisted of the following 
components : - 

.**!. Provide all poaaibla aaaiataocc to voluntary re 11a f agcndca In 

providing dally naccaaltlaa for aany of tha rcfugaca, for reset ding 
aa many of tham aa poaalble, and for sacurlng Joba foe thaa. 

^,"2. Obtain tha aaalatanea of both private and goveriMMntal agenclea 
to provide uaaful eaploymant opportunities for dlaplacad Cubana, 
conalatant viCh tha overall ««ployment altu.itlon prevailing In 
Florida. 

3. Provlda auppiantoal funda for tha raaetcleaent of refugeea in other 
araaa, including tranaportatlon and adjuataant coata to tha nev 
ciiMnf Ciaa and for thair aventual return to Miami for repatriation 
tP their homaland aa aoon aa tbla la again poaaibla. 

4. Pumlah financial aaalatanea to aaat baalc nalntenanca requlrementa 
of needy Cuban refugee famillaa In tha Ml eat area aa required in 
coflftuultlea of raaatt lament, admlniataFed through Federal, atate, 

and local chaaaela and baaad on atandarda uaed la the conunltv * ti 
Involved. ' 

5. Provide for aaaantlal health aervlcea through the financial aai>latance ° 
program aupplaMntad by child health, public health aervlcea, anJ 

other arrangement^ aa naadad. 



^Wynkoop. "Hw Cuban Refuaaa FrOram . op.cit.. p. 30 
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6. Fternish fad«ral Mslatanca for local public school operating coats 
raUtad to JUM unforaaaan iapact of Cuban rcfugaa childran on local 
taachlng fM^itiaa. ^ 

7. Iniflata nc^d ataauraa to attpttnt training and educational 
opportMi£tiaa for Cuban rafugcaa, including phyaiciana, tcachcri, 
and thoaa wltU othar profaaaional backgrounds. 

8. Provida financial aid for tha car* and protection of unacco^aniad 
childran<— the iioat d«fraa«leaa and troubled group aaong the refugee 
population. 

9. Undartaka a surplus' food diatribution progrjB to ba adnlniatezad 
bytha covnty walfara dapartnant. with surplus fooda diatributed 
by publf i and voluntary aganciaa to needy rv%fuge«s."6 

This nine point effort Mrked the real beginning of the 
Cubsn Refugee Progr«« and the first deliberate and substantial 
involveaent of the Federal Governaent in a major refugee 
wttleaent activity. The foUowing poUcies were established 
to iapleaent the Cuban Refugee Program: 

• Exlating public and private aganciaa vers to be used, when feasible. 

• lafugaaa would ba sntitUd to tha bcnafita of doaaatic progrwa 
on tha aaae baaia aa U.S. citixena in need. 

• Only rafuaaaa sntsring through MisiU would be entit];>d to benefits. 

• ftafugaaa ware free to aovc about the U.^. and wrre encouraged not 
to iaolata thaMalvaa, but to be com part of the U.S. coMunity. 

• ftafugaea akould ba pantttad to fully utilise educational potential 
and axparianca. 

• lafugaaa ware to ba used aa mxJh aft poaaible in tha adainiatration 
of tha prograa. 

5 The Co ^saiooar of Social Security waa rcaponsibls to ths 
Secretary of npi for all aspects of policy formulation «nd 
inplaMntation including welfare, health, and education.? 

^ _ delegation of authority froa Secretary Ribicoff to the 
Comaissioner of Social Security was designed to provide a unity 

^Praaidant Oi,;Unee Hiaeuraa for Aiding Cuban ufuaeea " 
"*'^^"5 °^ February 17, 1961, p. 309f. 

^Vynkoep, gp.cit,. pp. 153-159* 
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of coiwand to enable hi« to utilize the Bureau of Fa«ily 
Services to provide financial assistance, the Child.'en»s Bureau 
to aid un4cco«panied childttn, the Public Health Service to 
furnish -edical service*, and the Office of Education to ■*« 
avaiKblr education programs for children, loans and scholarships 
*»for advanced study, and EngUsh^and job-trainir% programs 
for adults. The Department of Agriculture made available 
surplus food, and the Department of Labor provided job placement 
services' 

2. The Cuban Refu£ee Emerfency Center 

After the ICA Tunds arriveu the Cuban Refugee Emergency ^> 
Center became the focal point for refugee assistance in M^ami. 
. Its main task'was to register and process all refugees who 
requested assistance. Only those who registered at the Center 
were eligible for benefits such as tash assistance, hospitalization 
and medical care, counseling and employment assistance. Some 
'benefits, of course, such as cash assistance, were available 
only to refugees who demonstrated need. 

Initial processing after registration included »edical 
screening (particularly for tuberculosis and venereal diseasej, 
an evaluation of employment potential, and an interview with 
one of the voluntary resettlement agencies to encourage resettle- 
ment away from Miami. In addition, refugees needing financial 
assistance «ere referred to the State Department of Public welfare. 

3. financial Assistance 

In developing a financial assistance program, HEW decidfed 
that existing Federal, Stat^ and local agencies wouW he used 
to prevent duplication, and that the assistance provided to 
refugees must be based on the eligibility criteria utilized 
for U.S. citizens. Funding for the refugee program, unlijce 
that for other welfare programs, was lOOl Federal. In February o 
1961, HE* contracted wi.th the Florida State Department of Public 
Welfare to administer the Federally financed programs for cash 
assistance, hospitalization, child welfare services, and the 
distribution of surplus foods to eligibl* refugees. When the 
program began, an eUgible single applicant (of^!;««<l of 
household) was entitled to a payment of up to $100 per «onth. 
This was lator reduced to $60 per month for a single individual 
but rem«ine<* at $100 per month for a refugee .family. Actual 
payments were made on a sliding scale based on available 
income. During FY '6$, for instance, average monthly payments 
for single individuals were $SS, and were $95 for family groups. 
Although the payments were low, even for 196S, they corresponded 
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With financial |ffist^nc« paya«tit9 aadt to Floridians under 
Stat* prograss.* 

OtMr Stata «al€ar« dapartaants wara requested to provide 
Pa^irally raiaburiad^si lataaca to aligible refugees who haU 
taaattlail outaida of Florida. Over tha^yaaxa^ -evary^-State 
wrcapt Arisoaa lias |iarticipatad in thU prograa. 

Oalika Florida. |M other Stata agencies did not iaaediately 
Mfia tbasa apaciali|adi cmsh assistance prograas, perhaps because 
* ttoaa settling it; other areas included a lower percentage of ' 
potantial walfare reclF^ats than the Cuban population In 
Jiaai. For whatever ra4sot.» va June SO, im^ louihly 20« 
of th« Cuban refuiaa #o|toiatian in Miaai were receiving welfare, 
aa moaad to 4. SI of sthoia living outside the Miaai area.' 

iy lf7$« Aoifavar, this situation had chiagod, and, 
{ta^tionataly, the incidance of Cuban welfure recipients in 
Flarida was lass than it ^s in aaay other states, as Table S 
iaiicates. Cubans in New York, California and Massaclwsetts 
vara aoch aere likely to ha receiving ^cash assistance than 
Cabana in riarida; clehrly Cuban refugees did not choose to 
stny in Plorida because af the geharosity of the State 
welfare tyat^. This prof^rtionataly uneven distribution of 
welfara raciFiants aaoni ttm states- -despite the fact that the 
Frosfaaa are totally Federally financed -occurred in the Indochinese 
~ pragma as wall (see Fart lf« Chapter 4). > 

4. Health Services and Mf ^ diCal Assistance 

•Health and aadical services wefa provided by the Dade 
COttAv' Fublic Health Office, and ware funded by the Public 
Health Satvice. The services -ore vidad. through th^ refugee 
aadical <Uinic included outpatient Services, dantal) atternal 
and child hanlth. Bligi^ility for outpatient services varied 
over tian* Throuih tJia niddle of 19o2, only the "aedically 
indigent** wata eligible^ as daterained en a case-by-case review. 
Ottring tha next year, June 1962 to June 1963, free treataent 
at tha clinic was authorized for all Cuban refugees who had 
reaiatavad. at tha H^fugea Center. This deterainarton was - 
nada on tha grolinds that an assuaption of aedical 'ndiiancy was 
less eipinsivn than an actual raview of assets. 

Tharrwas anotller policy reversal in July 1963, when eligi- 
- bilitif for outpatient c re was aade contingent oh eligibility fr 



^Sm.» 9P. 66-47. 
'j^. . 9. U9. 
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Diatyibutioo of Cuban ^Itm Msiatiw Popolation md CuUn 
hlim ypptaatlon , 1 97^. by %mX%ctmd Sf f 



(•« p«rG«Qt«) 





l«noci« in Cuban 
Ml for* ProQraa* 


jm^iatmd 
Cuban Alioat 


Variation Froa 
Mom 

(non^l.OO) 




44.9 


56.6 


.79 


California 


17.1 


7.6 


2.25 


Htv York 


15.0 


10.1 


1.49 


Mm JsrMy 


11.6 


11.6 


1.00 


Illinois 


2.6 


2.7 


.96 


llMMChUMtta 


2.1 


.7 


3.00 


All otittra 


6.7 


10.7 


.63 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


1.00 


K » 


28,861 


324,729 





•Cwrlodaa 8SI banaficiarioa. 



lowrmi Data on Cuban rafugoa Mlfar^ re'.ipianta froai waport; 
>tvi<i» rf tba Cuban Kafuaa* frograii . prepared by an HEW Raviaw Tmum 
for th« Ateiniatrator of tba Social «nd Mohabilitation Servica, Sopta*- 
boir 1976, An^ndix P«9e 14. Data on Cuban roviatacad aliona froai ntS 
^u*l ftoport, 197S, Tabla 35. 
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financial assistance since aany of the refugees were obtaining 
•■plo/ment. Hospitalization was provided to eligible refugees 
under contracts Hetweenthc Florida State Department of Public 
Welfare and Dade Count) hospitals. Except in eme'rgencies. 
tioiMver, the Refugee Program reimbursed fiospitals fjor medical 
services only when a refugee had hecn referred }/ the Refugee ' 
Center. 

In recent years, HEN's Cuban Refugee Program has continued 
to reimburse State and local agencies for the costs of medical 
care provided to eligible refugees. Outside Dade County, 
Florida, reimbursement is made through the Medicaid system. 
In Dade County, however, two separate systews are used. 
Medical services are provided through the State Medicaid system 
for Cubtn refugees who are recipients of AFDC or SSI. For 
Cuban refugees who are receiving general assistance payments, 
the State of Florida has a contract with a health maintenance 
organization (HMO) (the International Medical Center) which 
provides medical and hospitalization services for refugee ge 
eral assistance recipients in Dade County. The cost of the rvi< 
program (155 per month per refugee) is borne* by the Federal Cz 
ernment. In 1977, the average monthly Medicaid payment per 
recipient in Florida was $115.10 ^^o^jj appear that, while 
there ma/ be substantial differences between the HMO and Medi- 
caid populftions in this situation, the HMO system is more cost- 
-effective than Medicaid. 

S. Surplus Food and Food Stamps 

. ./foo'^^distribution office was opened for refugees in 
April 1961 by the Florida Welfare Departmf.t. The cost of this 
program was reimbursed by the Cuban Refugee Program. Refugees 
receiving cash assistance were eligible to receive surplus foods 
once a month. Approximately eOl of the eligible refugees 
S»h!i«»S*!i ^" , * surplus food progtam. This program was . 
subsequently replaced by the Food Stamp program. 

i 6. Education and Trainina 

• Assistance to Darf e County Schools - Federal impact 
assistance has been used to help Dade County finance the 
education of Cuban refugee children. TKe numbers of refugee 
children have ranged from 4,67S (in the second semester of 
the 1961 school year) to a high of 51,292 in FY »70. Since 

Ah.rrJ^:?^?•^y^^I^V^ Comm»rce, Bureau of the^wu.. Statistical / 
Abftract of th« Unif d StatM. 197a. (Wwhlngton: U.S.C>P. O.. l978.)/ft bU 551. 
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1966, only those Cuban refugee children who hive been enrolled 
in U.S. schools for Uss than months are eligible to be 
included in the pupil count ^' A variety of reiaburseaent 
■•thodt heve been in '►fi'cct over the years betwe<"» HEW and 
Dade Countv l>ursu»nt to the agreement in 19bl, the Federal 
Governaent agreed to uke a one-tiae payment* of $360 for 
classrooM facilities plus one-fourth of the annuat cost fcr 
each refugee chili enrolled during the 1961 spring term. This 
was later changed to a subsidy based on the pupil count multiplied 
by a stipulated percentage not to exceed SOI of the average 
district per pupil cost of instruction.*^ Since FY '74, a set 
•mount *(|12.4 million) has been included in the Federal oudget 
for this purpose, and tins amount will decrease annually as 
the program gradudlly phases out and terminates in 1983. 

• Adult Education - The Federal Government, through t|;ie 
Cuban Refugee Program, continues to make funds available for 
adult education and vocational training for Cuban refugees, but 
not outside of Florida. Because of the importance of English 
ability in obtaii^ing employment, great emphasis was placed on 
&dult English courses by the Refugee Program, even to the extent 
ot paying the costs of transportation to classes. In addition 
to English training, many refugees took advantage of trade and 
vocetional training. There is still strong interest in 
developing additional training opportunities for Cuban refugees 
who are on cash assistance, and English and vocational training 
activities will be necessary for the Cuban pol iticah prisoners 
who are currently ar'-iving tn Miami. 

'• Student loan Program • In order to assist college students 
who otherwise wouid have been forced to terminate their studies, 
interest-free loans of up to $1,000 were made available to' 
students during the 1960-61 academic year. In 1963 the program 
Mas: modified so that loans to refugee students were made on the 
same basis as to all other students*-at a 3t interest rate 
payable within ten years of gr^aduatioa. 

• Profes s tonal Training - Like the Hungarian^ refugees 
before them, the Cuban refugee professionals had the same 
problems with respect to certification, licensure and meeting 
U.S. prdfessional standards. For lefugee physicians, the 
University of Miami organized English and professional refresher 



Itpcrt: tjvlw of tha Coban ltofug<* frogr— . prepared for the Admlnictra* 
tor of tfia Social and RaheblliCeClon Sarvice by "en elght-Miber eng^^ed lo 

a flvc-tiaak review o£ the Cuban Refugee fyogram" (WaahlngCon, Sepceaber 1976, 
ttimao), p. S7. 

• ^^Vb IMS, Che federal' Covenment proposed a policy of providin;; a federal 
auteldy^ only for children whoea perence were receiving public aaeietan^e. 
■owix^ar, this propoeel was rejected by Congreee. 8«e t^mkoop, op. clt . > p. 112. 
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courses which were initially funded by a co«bination of 
University and foundation fu^ds. Subsequently, HEW paid 
virtually the entire cost., iy aid 1964, ISI of the 1,600 
physicians who participated in this prograa were qualified to 
practice in hospitals as interns or residents. By the spring 
of IW , the average cost per Cuban physician in this prokraa 
wa2t only about |300--a reaarkable social investment. 13 
Alnost all of the Cuban refugee physicians who entered 
the U.S. have been or are now being licensed to practice 
■edicine. 

A program for Cuban dentists begun in 1964 under which 
they were admitted to third year standing in several Eastern 
dental schools and received uintenance grants and tuition 
loans of up to $2»000 a year. Florida passed a law in 1974 
which Bade it easier for Cuban professionals to be licensed 
after successfully coapleting a training program, passing a 
board examination in Spanish and showing some lansuase ability 
'1ft English. • ' 

7. Unaccompanied Minors 

One of the most important and difficult aspects of the 
refuiee program was the presence of large numbers of unaccompanied 
children. Although the Federal Government funded the program 
for these children, it was implemented almost exclusively by 
private agencies. 

C .oan parents, worried that Castro's government would 
attempt to Indoctrinate their children or force the older ones 
into military service, began to send their children to the U S 
legal custody for the children remained with the parents in 
Cuba sine* it was anticipated that the separation would he brief. 

The unaccompanitfd-'children who arrived in 1960 and early 
1961 were sent either d-irectly to relatives or friends, or 
were cared for by the Catholic Welfare bureau in Miami. As It 
became clear that the numbers of unaccompanied children would 
Increase djamat ic*lly. President Kenii^dy ordered the creation 
of a special program for these children. As part of the overall 
refugee contract negotiated hetWee^^ HEW and the Florida ^ 
Department of Public Welfare, it was agreed that. the fatter 

7n"Ir.« !i*^c?" flf*''**??^ progttm for the unaccompanied children, 
c In turn, the Florida Hfelfare Department awarded contracts to 
four voluntary agencies to provide foster care for these • 

^3joh]i r. ThoM, "Cuban RefugMa in th* MnxVid Stated," lof rnational 
mitatlon layiw. 1 (Spring 1967) t 54. — 
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children.^^ The cx>ntract provided for Federal reiaburseaent 
of the costs of child care at the rate of $6.50 per day for 
those in group care, and ^'^.So per day for those m foster 
car^. The direct c^tc costs were for shelter, clothing, 
tood and other essentials. The voluntary agencies were also 
rembursed for transportation costs and incidental expenses 
in relocating children outside of Miaai and for the actual^ 
costs of aedical treatment for serious illnesses. 

Between 14»000 and 15,000 unaccompanied children had 
entered the rountry by 1965. Half of these children were 
quickly reunited with f^ily weabers, relatives or friends. 
The remainder were cared lor through the efforts of the voluntary 
agencies and their affiliates. By April 30, 1967, 8,331 children 
had been provided foster care with the largest nuaber (7,041 
or 94.51} being assisted by the Catholic Welfare Bureau of 
Nialil. Federal »re iaburseaent for both foster and institutional 
care, and for transportation and special services, aaounted 
to $28,531,489, or an average of $3,425 per child. 

Nhen the airlift froa Cuba to the U.S. began in Oecenber 
196S. special priority was given to reuniting Cuban parents 
With their children already in this country. As part of the 
resettlenent planning, the voluntary agencies attcapted to 
resettle and reunite a faaily in the location where the 
child was already living. By April ^0, 1967, 62,861 Cuban 
refugees had arrived on the airlift and the nuaber of children 
in foster care had been reduced to 375 cases. 16 

8. Federal Expenditures on Cuban Refu g ees in Retrospect 

Looking back at '.hi patterns of Federal spending in the « 
Cuban prograa, over the years, one is struck by three salient facts 



l^TheM «tao«i» vara tha Catholic; Waif are Bureau of MImI, the Chlldran*a 
Servlca iuraau of Dade County, The 7«wiah raatlly and rblldran*ft^Sarvice of 
tdmi and United BIAS Service In New Tork> I 

l^DopartMnt of Health, Idwtion and Wflfartr; .Social Kehabl 11 ration - 
Servtca, Chlldren'a iureau, Cuba'a Children An' 1x1 la: The i^tory of tha 
Uaaccoianied Cuban Befuaee Children^e yroataa * (llaahinatont d.s.g.p.q.. 
0-297-^2, P, 6, Federal En—ndlturea for the Cuban Bef maa* yroiraa. 
n *B0 . an yapukllahed docwaant obcainad fro« tha KBW Befugea Prograi. 
l^lcatee that $29,304,000 vaa aipended on the unaccbavanlad cMUfan through 
^ha and. of n 1946. ^ . " . ' « . 

>. ^ba*a ChlMren in tulle , op.cit, , p. 5. 
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• th« profras was axpensive, an est lasted $1.4 billion 
dollars^ or about )l*i61 pe.r capita; 

• there appears to be a substantial laf tiae between 
increases and decreases in the flow of refufees, and 
in the related expenditure patterns;' and 

• there were substantial changes in the Mix of programs 
funded by the Cuban Refugee Prograa «>ver the yeirs, 
■ostlx related to the aging of that population. 

Table 9 shows Federal expenditures for each year between 
FY *61 and FY *gO (estiMtad). as the prograa grew froa a 
Bodest S4,0f9,000 in FY '61 to a {>eak of $143,686,000 in 
FY '74, and back down to about $45,000,000 for FY *80. Were 
these data to be converted to constant dollars, the increases 
between 1961 and 1974 would not appear to be as draaatic, and 
the decline since then would be aore drastic. 

Chart 1 displays the Ug ti«e bet|*een refugee arrivals 
tne receipt of cash assistance and total Federal expenditures 
It should be noted that the nuaber of cash assistance recip- 
ients also includes an estiaated nuaber of SSI recipients 
The chart shows that refugee entries fell sharply between^FY 

6i and FY 63; the nuabor of welfare recipients dropped 
12 aonths later, and at that tiae Federal expenditures began 
to decrease^ slightlv. Siailarly, between FY '65 and FY '66 
entries increased sharply, 12 aonths later the welfare case 
load rose substantially, and ^deral expenditures rose aore 
f^nw- Thu tides turned in 1971 when entries fell rapidly, 
Iv L^^^C }^ 5V***''' °' welfare recipients dropped and in 

FY 71 when, belatedly. Federal expenditures declined. 

The gap between changing level* of entries and nuabers - 
Of welfare recipxents seeas to. relate to a nuaber of factors- 
one of tfaea aust that private sector resources (friends, ' 
relatives, refugee savings, if any, and voluntary agency 
assrjstance) aust ooitpone the visit to the Welfare office for 

^^^frtfufet, wMle aaking it unnecessary for others. 

^^xne lag tiae between entries and expenditure lavels al5o 
represents, of course, the all too well known aolasses- like , 
process used to aake Federal funding decisions. 

In order to show the Chang ing patterns ofrFederal 
expenditures --in ^eras of what ftas purchased- -table 10 dispiaj^s 
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TABLE 9 

F^dc^•l Expenditures for t he Cubmn Refuiee Profraa. 

FY ' ftl FY 'iO ■ ^ 

[in thousands of dollars) 



Fiscil Yeir 


Expenditure 


1 OA 1 


4 


,089 


1962 


38, 


p502 


1963 


S6, 


p028 


1964 


46, 


p012 


196S 


32. 


,532. 


1966 


3S, 


,825 


1967 


4S, 


,594 


1968 


ss, 


,227 


1969 


70. 


,649 


1970 


«7, 


,412 


1971 


112, 


,12S 


1972 


1S6, 


,726 


1973 


143, 


686 


1974 


114, 


845 


1975 


S4, 


236 


1976* 


«2. 


645 


1977 


80, 


Sli 


1978«« 


71. 


950 


1979«* 


S2, 


ooo 


1980** 


4S, 


264 


TOTAL 


1,395, 


856 



^Excludes transitional quarter. 

budget estiKates; 
1980 figure is the tero based budget estiaate. 

Source : Unpubl ished Mata secured froa ^he 
ReTugce Prograa Staff. Office of Faaily 
Assistance, SSA, HEW. 
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wr. wwii«a py tiM Mfu9M rro9rM SUff, Offlc* of Paaiiy ju«i«tMe«, m« 




TABLE 10 



Distribution of Feder al Expenditures for the Cuban Refu£ec Pro£ra«, 4>y Type of 
Assistance. FY ^61>'6S. FY '66-'7 0. a nd FY *7\-'7^ 

year totals), and FY '76 and '77 

(as percents) 



« , . , FY '61- FY '66- FY '71- 

Type of Assistance 6S '70 '7S PY '76 FY •'7 

Cash Assistance 48.5 45.7 64.9 12 % i 

Medical Assistance 4.7 7 8 12 8 A I Iia 

Other . Social Services 3.S 4 7 Vl i t li 

Education lo g 77 7 ilt - 



Unaccoapanied Children 
Adainistration 

TOTAL 



65 


'70 


•75 


48.5 


45.7 


64.9 


4. 7 


7.8 


12.8 


3.S 


4. 7 


3.8 


19.9 


27.7 


14.3 


14-7 


2.2 


0,7 


_ 8.6 


11.9 


3.4 


' 99.9 


100.0 


99.9 


177,163 


294,707 


591,616 



13.8 16.2 
1.4 1.3 
100.0 99.9 



(^000) 177,163 294.707 591. 6l6 82.645 



Source: Unpubli«M data securet? froa the Refugee Prograa Staff. 
. Office of Faail/ Assistance. SSA. HEW 
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tht p«rc«nt distribution of fundi ipeat on Cuban refugees by 
six categories of assistance. It shows that in the first five 
ymr- of the prograa 49^ of the funds were spent for eash 
assistance, 201 on education, and ISI on unaccoapAnied Minors, 
iy 1977 ■4»dical car* had btcoM the most expensive single iten, 
at 421, while Sll was spent on cash assistance, education had 
declined to 161 of the 'total, and th« unaccoapanied ninors 
had ceased to be a factor. Stat«d another way, the nix of 
services and assistance purchased by the Federal GovernMent 
changed over the years to reflect the aging of the target 
population, which, as sentioned earlier, was an older than 
average refugee populatlCA even when it arrived. The unaccoapanied 
children found parents and grew up, cash assistance dropped 
as people found )obs (or th«lr way onto SSI rolU, which are 
excluded froa these tabulatlonf ) , and aedical costs rose as 
people grew older, and as th« cost of aedical care grew aore 
rapidly than the cost of living generally. 

9» Cuban Kefuiee Progr— Pheseout 

During the 17 years since the enactaent of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, the legislative basis for 
the Cuban Refugee Progras, the Cuban refugees have aade great 
econoalc progress. While there are still Cuban refugees who 
require assistance (particularly the currently arrivitig political 
prisoners), the aajorit:' of this refugee population has becoae 
self 'Sufficient. Accordingly, the need for a continuinf special 
prograa to assist the States in providing services for these 
refugees has declined substantially. Congress approved a six-year 
phasedown of this prograa, beginning in TY *78. The phasedown 
percenteges are as follows: 



fiscal Year ^ f ederal Share of Funding 

1977 loot 

197i «i 

1979 SSI 

19t0 7SI 

1911 ' " 601 

1912 4St 

1913 2SI 

1914 -0-, 



^ Thus, during n *79, H£« is, reiabursing the States 8St of 
^efHigee cash and aedical assistance costs and State and local 
adainistratien «Ad social services costs. ^'^ The pliasedown of 



17 • 

* Dwring rr * I& Ifedlcai^ costs for refK^ee ui reclpieoes mrm f«l»- 
Imreed at 400X. This exeeption (o the phMedewn level m authorised In 
the pntrik efprofriatioa fov n *7«. 
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tducation cost rtlaburseaent to Dade County is based on the 
saa« percentages used in the welfare assistance program, but 
applies then to costs in FY Hence, the education grants 

to Oade County for FY 4re SSI of actual 1977 costs. 

One of the reasons why Oade County has been so successn 
ful in resisting the efforts cf Federal officials to phase- 
dtmn the program has; no doubt, been the fortuitous coraittee 
assignaonts of its legislators in Washington; one of the 
State* s senators is « ■ajorlty member of the Senate Appro- 
priations SubcoMittee for HEW-Labor, and one. of the County*s 
three Congressmen is, similarly, a majority member of/ the 
House Appropriations Committee 



Moreover, Florida has used a separate accounting and fiscal 
management system for Cuban Refugee Program funds. Thus, the 
administrative mechanisms for the program are di f ferent from the 
mechanisms for the regular State and local financial asHstance 
programs. The dual system approach has made. the State program 
highly vUible and clearly distinct from similar State assistance 
programs. This procedure has reinforced the State's perception 
of Federal fiscal responsibility for the Cuban Refugee Program, 

D. Resettlement - The Private Sector Response 

The Cuban Refugee Program was the first in which comprehen- 
sive Federal financial assistance was provided to refugees 
oiUside a refugee reception center. Despite the' cash assistance, 
social and medical services and training programs financed by 
the Federal Government, the traditional v<i1untary agencies had 
a major role in the resettlement effort. A- they had in the 
past, the resettlement agencies and their affiliate organizations 
provided th« actual resettlement services in relocating refugees 
and assisting, them in their struggle for self -su-f f iciency. 

As the numbers of refugees arriving in the Miami -area began 
reaching crisis proportions, the {>olitical solution was to 
seel^ to resettle refugees throughout the United States. Thus, 

resettlement" in the £ubin Refugee Program was defiqed as 
resettlement of refugees away from Miami. Contracts to provide 
such resettlement services were signed with the four voluntary 
agencies that had initially received contracts' to provide 
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•••i^tMC* to tli« Cuban R«fugM &Mrg«ncy Center in NiaaiJ^ 
Tk«M coiitr««ts w«rf con<liid«d firit by Hr. Voorhos ond l.ter 
•«t«a4«4 by $#cr«t«ry Ribicoff. Tli« Pt4«r«l 6ov*raMnt •tr««d 
to rotors* tlio ogMicios for tho costs of transportotion to 
tM tttw rtsottlMMiot locotion ond for **rooson«ble oxponsos 
incidmtsl to suck trovol.** Noroovor, tho govonwent ogreed 
to pay • por copit* aaowii of MO for rosottloaont and **niscellt< 
HiJ* "lif-" TH; «o«t';cts claarly stipulated that tha rasattla- 
mmt agasciaa would not ba raiabursad for axpansas which wara 
Mt covarad by tha contract. ^ 

In 1964, tka contracts wara ranagotiatad and containad 
••w provisions. Tha govaniMnt continuad to pay for transporta- 
tion coats and incidantal a«paasas» plus tha $60 par capita 

"Sf*^'* thasa coftf and axpansas vara mora pracisaly 
•kf^Htfk ^ «o«t"*M dafinad tha rasponsibilitias of 

•"^ rasattlaaant agancias and wara more 
spacifie about tha typas ol sarvicaa. to ba parfonnad by both 
•ttacias. in addition, tha contracts containad an "Adjustnant 
?! ^f^i^*J^^ Assistance and Sarvicaa" clausa. This clausa 
Kli!i!f**5* '•If^^i*^"^ agancias to raquast on adiust«ant 



A# ^Z*^^* it ZZ 1 w»w.iw*w. r«qw>i^ on adjuscaant 
SL'!?!^* f'^ ^ Govarnjiant, but not to axcaad J 51 of tha 
JJLK fcSl£J^: r*!*"**^!I grant. 20 Tha contracts also raquired 
fiSS. of procadttras According to raprasanta- 

tivas of soM of tha voluntary agancias, tha aduinistrative 
^ Mchanisns wara quita burdanaoM. This was tha principal reason 
wfty in subsaquant non-Cuban rafucaa sovaaants tha agancias 
raquastad p^r capita grants freBiftha Dapartstant of , State «hich 
would not ra<tuira datailad cose-raiabursanant accQ-V^ting procedures 

mnA ^IIl!i£2IIJ [•••^"•■•nt ogencias operated indapeiHlently ^ 

^^^^^ ^ re^cttlaaiant Methods for thTcubah Refuaea 
*l3*I??4??I?f resettlanant activities %nd^their national 

ana attiiiete agency structures. 

j-^- X 

aiweiaa imn th* Catholic lallaf garrlM of tha MatloMl Catholic 
(ilAB)* md tha Utaraatioaal laaatw Coaalttoa (UC). 

jy tbo VBlaaUfy agsaciaa for raaattlaaant aorvlcoa. itA$ #atiMtad: for " 
*^!a?lJ^* iHl-lW thalr eeata oxeaadal radT^al 
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Sinc« Bost of th4 r«fut««9 w«r« Catholic, the Catholic 
Rtli«f Service carried the heaviest burden. CRS organized 
its prograa througlt^he diocesan resettlement offices, each 
- of trhicft is tutonovous. Special offices were set up in 
New Torlt City and New Orleans to assist large luwbers of 
Cuban refugees in tho^e cities who had not entered the U.S. 
through Miami and who were thus hot eligible for the Federal 
prograa. 

Church World Serrice activities were, coordinated through 
its New York office jind resettleuent activities were undertaken 
by local denominational representatives: the parishes, synods, 
and congregations of the denominations repiesented in CWS. 
CWS initiated flights fromcMiami, in which groUps of refugees 
were resettled simultaneously in the same city to Provide 
the cultural reinforcement ind mutual support that might 
othen^ise have been lacking. 

United HIAS Service,, because of its lorg experience 
-in resettlement wprk and the extensive network of comprehensive 
social service programs around th^ country, was active in 
resettling the small number of Jewish refugees. HIA5*s approach 
included the use Af extensive pre-planning (i.e., developinf e 
comprehensive res^ttlteent package prior to moving a refugee 
family). , , 

\The International Rescue Committee was the only non-sectarii 
agency involved the Cuban Refugee Program. Unlike the other 
agencies; it did jiot Hiave local affiliates; however, it opened ' 
several branch^of f ices and established working relationships 
with suc^ groups is the Nationalities Service Centers, Travelers 
Aid, Chambers^of Commerce and other servic^e organizations. 

As in th9 Hiingarian program, the vo^luntary res^ttleaeu: 
agencies relipd on their local affi^liates to develop sponsor^. 
Unlike the Hiingatian program, however, the availability gf 
Federal assistanc<<fmenerelly precluded the need to provide as C 

^ektensiye Xoluntafy^s^o«munity-based services to refugees. 
^ ' ' ^_ 

' Thire were; 0lt cw'sp, problems in the attempt to resettle 
refugee^ away .from NiAtil. Hany thought that Castro would be 

covert^rown, and tfiey-.wold return to Cuba. Othe 's refused to 
leave Miami becauke t^r were waiting for frl^n- « and relatives. 
For many, jobs had be^iocated-^nd th^re was uo financial 
pressure to Uave-. - Some fe»red thaC they woula be unable^ to 
receive financial assist»nc> if they left Miami. Many refugees 
did not want It I^aVe the^ Cuban atmosphere of Miami, and some 
were afraid of the cord«r winters in other parts America. 
Vec!anse of the Reticence ta resettle outside Miami, the Federal 
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n tory wly tMo f»Ilqr mo o»foroo4: oa tr>o othor 
t9*mm^ M^tM omiio tiM luto of piortfi. ii 



■ortf^/S2*%i*!!Ef**f** rottttio 



«Cl»n^U^ fi?^24^ <i»mMiti«i or&ifcwirfcorii portomt 



gggg fj** wlwy to MM Vark at th. &«ito.*iiref tk* 

SrSrtSJlr ■PMW«tty attraetad *arr of tka 



Sa SftiSS i , w»at location of 

rrti2t^?li^?!?;_**f*T:*^:g**** «tw»liMtioa truMit ara 
kw^& -5' Sg? *?y •!»«»» »• ka a ralattvaly 

%2S^*S,?^rJ:SLiLlr*' NcanoffarnS 



^SSL*Sti ?* ^^•^C'*" rafnaaa raiattlaaant protraa war* 
m0kmn a afcttlaM tkaa tkoaa ^1 tka MiiM«Tiaa proi'IS? ttS^h 



FRir ' 



Iff 
Florida 
Raw Jaxaay 

Htm York , 
Calif oral* 
Vuarf Rico 
Xlllnola 



Otbar Sf f a 



Dlaf Ibittlaii of Cabaw 



tAlLt 11 

rtaiB >opMl«tlona/ by lalacfd gf fa, 1»»1 and 1»77 



KaaUfrad Aliaaa 

- UJl 1»77 
Nunbar farcant ^ 

(1) 



Ruafaar farcaiA 



sa,7Si 

2,375 
10,274 



S2.7 
4.t 

H.l 
2.5 
* 

2.1 
0.4 
9.2 



174, 2Si 
37,457 
30,172 
25,974 
11,021 
9,047 
3,159 
19,999 



ttatural iaat iona 
1941*1977 



99,923 

19,003 

31,794 
9,342 

14,442 
4,219 
2,930 

20,474 



' T»f 1 

col*' ta)^(3> 



245^91 
54,440 
42,504 
35,339 
27,443 
14,345 
5,999 
39,574 



52.4 

11.2 
12.3 
} 

5.4 
2.9 
1.2 
7.9 



Abaolof KalaUva 
Ineraaaa incraaaa 



(5) 
204,430 

49,097 

33,417 

32,553 

«/• 
U,990 

5,305 
39,300 



(4) 
451.4% 

749.2 

314.9 

1349.9 

V« 

400:4 

975.4 

395.2 



111,521 100.0 311,199 



195,2a 



99.9 



504,434 100.1 



394,915 454.1 



*9uarto Rico lucludad in ail othar. 
^Vareanf9ai nay net add f 100 diM f roundoff. 

fsarc^i qolvm 1 tnm nH toaaal aaaort. 1941. twoa 35i Ceiiaai 2 fcoa 
ColUMk^ 3 frai tm AMwarSiBort, fog tha »aara oifd, tabla 43. 

luHi 4 epvara tlioaa «l» 



IM tomal Kaaart. 1977. TaMa 35i and 



Net£i ColuHi 4 eowa tlwoa «to f ilad aliaa adima r«orU la 1977 
and 1977. Wat oevarad ara thoaa aliaM alto 4ia4 withooi Mtttr9lUla9, 
ia ^rola af tua^ uioaa aliaaa Mka «U aat cavort to IM ia 1977* and 



Ad thorn 1*0 vara aatorAliaai batwaa a IMl 
thoaa aUoM idw laft tlia oeuatry, titooa 
thoaa aha ««ra Mtaraliaad Ijtfara 1941. 
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»a*qaf^^ o*«i cM^^ aMmtd ill Mtiif. Tii#;# 

Jim, IMO tlm tvlc« tt May Cubu 

ftfvgoo pMttUtlM U « fiuu City.. PertuMUlrt th« 
i9y«fanMt^»|MU, lacluM i« 8<Kr«Ury tlbleoffu niat-polat 



^.I!2Kf^J**"*?* *? Cukaa rofottlMMt progru 
«m^*^|MtUI iatf cMiitt«4 yrtaarllr of r«4«rftl dolU?f- 

V^TiFMiat «M baat laf tba aala b«N«a. 

IJ« tfforW t« tlM Ciibaat ««r« audi aer« coapr«li«a- 

■S*^!^ aliaiaatad fm tfta eaali ataitcaaca prograat baciuto 
SL^}? ^ ^^ •.•••tiig, Cttbaaa vara givM aeettt to lOOl 
MmUr fMM aitittaaca aragrwu. Siallartv, a broad rango 

ma^lm tba QiMa Mpatiaaea la unit of tarvlco doUvory wtro 

«Md MffviM tfimd, if it dMa Mt Mt «0 



itaoa* 

• !L!S!?^ t-»imna« M «dt«raUy MMttlw to tbi nlngM 
pifMlillHi, M flMt am ia ta* mmt •m«. thn cm — 

afi^ tbo •p.rtai .art-o «o«M ^g;,^:. 

• VwfSdili t«ti«ti itaiaUa m4 Mil* vagndiag ta bMlth 

'^ y^ biii; m» M .> m . Bt hcIUmcIm .f tte imnn 
ai iigHdias tb. ..at H mtftm$miti ikt^rim dd.ldcte. 
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U mIm tlMM 1*0 nfUufl«4 at tin Cntcar in Mi«Ml 
rtlgtMa |«r maa lahigaa tnjf^m mtwif cnatad 
. ImrtriM aa< aay Imwi, «arisclatl7t rnocMcraca Cubana 

la Muni* 



Ift uraa of tlM institutieiial lattlng for the Cuban prograa, 
• siJifIa F«dar*l itnictura Marg^d. this ti«t the Departaant 
of Haaltllt BAucation aad Valfara. No other Federal agencies 
wore involved (wHil the exception of the usual adais^sions, 
•djusUMftt and iMtliralisatioa functions of INS; som enploynent 
tssistnnce froa DOL; and surplus food distribution by the 
Agriculture Departaant), and HEW worked out fairly clear-cut 
caatractual arraagaMants with State and local govfrnaants and 
with voliwtary agencies, to handle spacific r^p^crt of the 
rasettleaant process. 

There were* however, soae noticeable institutional 
weaknesses in staffing patterns and in the funding process. 
The Ninai Center had four directors during the period February 
If 61 to Sapteabar 1964, and staffing turnover continued, 
albeit at a slower rate, thereafter. This was not only a 
feature of the Cuban prograa. but also of other Federally 
a*iisted refugee efforts. 

As with aany other Federal prograas, it was difficult 
to start the funds flawing when the Cubans' neads were urgent, 
and then, later, it was difficult to terainate the flow when 
the needs were fulfilled. It took nore than three years to . 
establish a noraal appropriations process for the Cuban prograa, 
which was first funded by the extraordinary act of the President 
of the U.S. allocating $1 aillion to an individual citizen, and 
subsequently funded through a series of transfers froa ICA 
(now AlP) to HBV. It was not until July 1963 that HEW received 
its first direct appropriations which pemitted nore adequat^s 
pragma financing and staffing. Once the prograa was operating, 
however, it reacted only slowly to the decline in urgency and 
the successful resettleaant of aost of the Cuban refugees. 
It aay be necessary, in order to better control costs of tuture 
refugea prograas, to put a l^iait on the nuaber of years an 
individual refugee aay receive services rather than tc try to 
phase out the prograa, per se . as has baen the case Vi^.h the 
Cuban prograa. 

Unlike the Hungarian prograa, soae efforts werj aade to 
Measure the results of the Cuban resettleaant prograa, and to 
evaluate thea. There have been several internal HEW 
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•tii4i«t»^^ Mi rtcprit costUiM to b« k«pt pn the miaber of 
mlUkf rocipioBtt aad tlM «aomt of aonoy/^poat on wolfaro and 
«tter Mp*ctt of tko progrMT. Thoto thow that one rear after 
tkm aiig^r of arrivii^ refogeet irepped off» in 1973 » relf«re 
ff*llt %9§n f 4eclUe at well, aad that thit trend ttill 



—^1^51^^ aiMi mefiil data have been collected on the 
C i i ha ii wiSfee Fregraa, and althottih we can derive toM ;ettont 
irm theae data (tuch aa' the utiilfy of the phytic iaa-ttaining 
prM?fM>» it ifould have been helpful if toM of the fairly 
tMilly acceaeible c«ft*b«aefit data had been collected and 
aaalfted. Ht emple, althe«ith the Cuban cominity in Dade 
Camty it a protperwtt one, ftAorally. and hat helped sake 
ilia^i a botiaett and cultiiyal center for utin Aaerica, 
raUtiffvly little research hat been done on contributiont nade 
by thia coMWiity to the nation at a whole. It would be 
intereatina to toow. for exaMle, how the incose tax contributiont 
Mde by thit CD — un ity over the latt twenty yeart, which are 
unH a wn , coMpare to the better-docuaented data on Federal 
expend! turet. 

In tile final amalvtit the aajor indictment againtt the 
Cuban refugee prograa it that it served its clients, too long, 
at Pedetal expense, not that it served then ineffectively. 
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fAXT II 

CMAmi S; CHIUAN, lUllDISH iM SOVIET REFUGEE PROGRAMS 



Ry. war of costratt to tli* rafuf •• progrut for tht Hungii-iafi 
Cuku, m4 Ia4ochiMtt rafuMai , it ii Instjnictivt 16 britfly. 
•xMlM tlia %tt9m$mnu mmU for Kurdish #iid ChMtan r^ugt^t 
Oft tlM ofto luftdy MUl for tho Sovitt rofugoot on tht othtr. 

"Eiidrtf for tho firit two tToup* 6i f*xu|tts vtra MUntaii — ~ 

with siftiMl rosourctt, o»d for tht Utttr with vtry tubtttstltl 
tuppurt* 

A, io<LkEroim4> 

Kurds art a non-Arabic^Nutlio ptoplt rtiiding ij^^ stvtiil 
ttiddlt Eafttra natioiit, im all of which thty are a ninorif. 
Conflict bttwtoft tht Kurds and tho oajority populations brtak 
out lro« ti»o to tlM, and during tht tarty 197Cs tho Kurds 
■ountod a lull scalt rtboUion agains tht Govtmsont of Iraq, 
clonrlv with tho support of Iran. Iran withdttw her support 
ttm tho KurdSp tht rtbtllion collafstd» and soao Iraqi Kurds 
(who fit tho 196S Antftdaonts* dtfinition of a Niddlt 
Sasttm rtfugto) nanagtd to travtl to Tthran and apply for 
adaission to tht U.S. at conditional tntrants. Ittwttn lOO and 
m o' thaa arrivtd, largtly during 1976 and 1977. 

In Soptottbtr 197S tht Prtsidtnt of Chilt, Salvador Allendt, 
who hod botn tltcttd by a Itftist coalition, was assassinajtad in 
o rightist coup ltd by General Augusts Finochtt. A nilitory 
junta tooh powtr, and killtd, iaprisonod and txptlltd thousands 
of Alltnde*s sMppOrters. The U.S.. which has been nost receptive 
to those fleeing froa left-wing dictatorships, was less than 
dKthoaiaatic about adaitting the Chilean political refugees. 
EVentuallyt however, peraission for 40O of then to enter Kith 
their faailies was tranted in 197S; a decision to adait 200 nore 
Chileans was aado the following year. Moitt rectntly the U.S. 
initiated a Heai spheric Frograa which allows the entry of SOO 
aote political refugees and their faailies froa South Aaerican 
nations. The latter prograa, however, appt^'ontly has not been 
utilised widely. 

The U.S.S.R. aaintains one of the world's longest and aost 
tightly controlled borders; international travelers, in both 
diroctioas, are carefully scrutinised. A Soviet cititen wanting 
to leave that land aust secure an exit visa, and until 2971 so 
few wore granttd that enigration was virtually non-existent. 
Since then, the Soviets have nade it soaewhat easier to secure 
tho exist visa, and aanv Soviet dissidents, including relatively 
lorgo ftuabers of Jews, have left the nation, transiting through 
Austria en route to Israel, the U.S., and other Weuern nations. 
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Durint tlM yeari 1971 throufh 1975, »ore thin 901 of tlM 
77,J4S Jewish «if rants Uaving th« U.S.S.R. went to IsrMl. 
but followiaiF tiM Yoa Kippur Ifar of 1973, increasing parcantagas 
of thosa la^viBf tha Sovlat Union opt«d to com to the U.S. 
Tbi4 trend is reflected in the followini table: 

fatt^faa ot %mwU\ teftiaaee- lf7i«lf M 

lefnteee 

fnfeee Itofuteee Beeettled 

froa U ia Other 



Urael Nrcent Cpuotriee^ Perceat 



1971 t.TOi t,392 H.4 312 3.6 

1972 32,49« 31,m 97. S 800 2.3 

1973 34,235 ^ 33,290 91.8 2,955 4.2 

1974 22,0t4 ^li.844 74.3 5,238 23.7 

1975 15,590 8,395 53.9 7,195 46.1 
1974 15.761 7.238 45.9 ' 8.523 54.1 

ro»l 130,780 105,757 80.9 25,023 19.1 

Vhile departinf Soviet dissidents were sho«in| a irowinff 

Sreferenc* for the U.S. (as opposed to Israel), the United 
tates pressed the Soviets to frant exit visas sore freely. 
This was reflected in both President Carter's huMan rights ini- 
tiatives and in the Jackson- V»nik Aaendaent to the Federal Trade 
Act of 1974 » which linked the lowering of trade barriers to 
Soviet foods to a fore liberal exit policy. Since the U.S. is 
presslnf the U.S.S.R. to peniit aot^ dissidents to depart, the 
U.S. has adopted i&n open*door policy towards the adaission of 
such dissidents-* all who can secure exit visas and who want to 
co«e to the U.S. are granted pemission to enter, usually as 
conditional entrants or parolees. 

According to INS, refugee entries (conditional entrents 
end parolees) froa the U.S.S.R. have increased sharply in recent 
years: ^ ' 

\H '1% 3 241 

FY •76 (including TQ) ! . sloSS 

FY *77 4 

n n% Sins 

FY *79 (first nine aonths) 16)349 



Excludes ex*Soviete returniQt froa lereel. Source: Coaptroller 
Geeerel of the U.S., >etort to U w Cemreees U.S. Aeeietuce rrovlded f or 
KeeeetllM Spvtot Refuieee nfaohiMti-t ii « a"! n , t.^ -ih^ ^ 
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for ill f rftctical Mirpottt tlWM ««i b^j public Mctolr 
tiip^rt for til* roMttltMat of tiMr Kur4i oiid tho Chllooni 
«iMi ttoM two groiMt orriYoi* SucH aevottoatt in tho futuro, - 
Mwfvtr» oro scKo4ttlo4 to bf portUlly lupportoa by ^ho Stoto 
ODtp«rtMat»o lUt |2$0 por copito rocoptioft oad plocmnt 
grut to roMttlOMot (vkich covori oil noB^Cubon 

i«4 m-lBdocliiMto rofofooi). a» Ottobor 1, 1979 this gront 
if ic>odulo4 to-bo lacroooM to |S$0, 

AlthOMk M ipociol roftigoo progroas woro crooted for. tho 
t3XtA% vtA CkilooM, such os tho oxpindod support lorvicoi. 
proviM to tho loiiocliinoio oBd Cubopt, thoy hsd tho ism rights 
•t othor olioai to voriouo locioi totvico oad incoMO tram for 
proiraao. Pm vhot littio dot« oxitt on tho lubjoct* it 
oppoori tkot |boy ho¥o portici^otod only BlmiMlly in luch 

rroiraw. For oxoaplo, of tho 140 Cbilooni who hovo lottlod 
B Soottlo, VaohiBgtoa, only obo porton wot rocoiving public 
oiiistojico in Mov, 1979, occording to o itotOMBt m3o ot tho 
lolMBt So^BBr by Fo trick Tormft^ Oi roc tor of Soott2o*i 
CkiioM Rofugoo RoiottloMnt Progroa. (Toron. mcidontsiiy. 
■OBOgod to locuro lovorol full-tlao workors poid for by CETA 
funds to fupi^rt tho octivitiot of hit voluntory progrna.) 

Tho rotottioaoBt of tho Soviot rofugooi in tho U.S., on tho 
othor hBBd» if lupportod by tut^ttontisl public ss woU os ovon 
aoro lubatoBtial privato rotourcot.' Siaco tho boginning of tho 
Soviot ptogrna^ tho voluntnry ogOBclot rotottlii« tho Soviots 
novo hod ntcoii to tho Stoto Doportaont*i por cspits rocoption 
and piacoaont gront. ^ tt it iotorotting to noto that although 
tho graat it aoaiaally for $2S0« tho octuai nount is rolatod 
to tho availability of oppropriotod funds dividod by nuabor of 
antlclpatod rofugoo orrivola rothor thon o rofloction of tho 
octuai costs of sorvicos. In addition to tho rocoption snd 
piacoaont grants, sinca tho baginning of FY '79 intorostod 
2^oncios havo boon abla to socuro notching grants fron HEir 
for up to $1,000 por capita for laaguago ond vocationol troin- 
ing. cosh •ssistouco, oriontation, snd othor rosottloaent 
. sorvicos. $20,000,000 was oppropriotod for this rosottlonent 

'iha U.I. has iomtod haovily u tba i«MttlMMit of Soviot Jm in 
isnol, provldiaa 1120,415,000 for that porpoaa la tha yaan 1973 through « 
im. la* p. 2. Thaaah an iatoraadac pregroa, it ia bayood tha scop* 

off cnta foport* 

%ha U.I. alao ai^poru cha lovlot dlaaidanta la Viaaoa *nd Koaa at tha 
coat of ibovt $5-7 par day par capitas U.I. fmida ar* alao uaad, indtractly, 
C* holp v m%t \ ladocblBaaa rafagMa la loachaaat Aaiaa rafuaaa eaiipa, at 
aa apptoalaata eeat of |1.2S p*r day par capita. 
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UitiatlV* b«caus« of tho lack of othor spfcial catttorical 
aU iucii as waa availatl* for tht IndochiMse and Cuban 
rafufaaa. ^ ^ 

Volmifanr aiaacias Iiaii4liftg Seviat dif^idaats appaar to ba 
Mkisf stroi^ aff)»rtf to kaap tlMst^ raf ugaas off tha walfare 
«»lla» tepiU Ua fAcc tlwt tM SotUat aaigraats sax raceiva 
public aiisistaaca if tk&f Mat cattgorical allgibility. Tbe 
iMt, for^iaapla^ survaxing SSf rafugaa fanilias ia New York 
City in ? >977 fou ad tbat ISi. or 24% of tna faailias, Had sacurad 

aoM fork of mmllc assiaf aaerr^ tlrt^«t» ta ab o ut t ha tana 

as tiiat altparlancad by tlia ladochiaasa at tlta *saaa tiaa» baaring 
ia Aiad tlia dif faring aligibility criteria. Tlias#-4ata, 
iacidaatalljr «ara for % parioA prior to tha Il,0ft0 aatchiag 
graat prograa. 

Curraat astiaatas by tha saven Voluntary agancias participating 
in tha aatChiag grant prograa iadic*ta that SSI ^ the coabined 
fadarat ai»d voluatary contribution of 12,000 would ba usad for^ 
cask aad aadical assistance. Assuming that the agencies fulfill 
their essttraacf that these refugees vill not go on AFDC, the « 
SSI investaeat is aignificantly lower than the 101 investaent 
eurreatly aade-oa these services for the Indochinese.^ 

C. Private Sector Suwrt 

Clearly, what resettleaent assistance was provided to the 
Kurds and to the Chileans was done within the private sector. 
The aatioaal voluatafy agencies were active, though soaetiaes 
drawiag Mixed reviews. Aaaes^'y International, which is not a 
reset tieweat agency but in loping wi-fh Its focus on pel it ice 1 
prisoners, has served as advocates for the adaission and resettle- 
■ent of tile Chileana. The Lutheran laaigration and Refugee 
Service (tlRS) had a special interest in the Chileans as well. 
,«Mcause their churc4 has been ective in Chile, and its leaders 
ithere were deeply iifvolved in seeking to help the political 
prisoners. Church World Service and the International Rescue 
Coaaittee have also sponsored these refugees. 



^^crelUr fiMarel, l?.a. UtUtmcm Ptevl4ed for Resettllna leviet ' 
IflaMi* f' ^^•<A hMdfiil of Um Soviet refttgaea had eolUcted 

SSI, bet they are tuclwdod trtm tha autlatlca above to aalw thoa co^arable 
elch deu om the ledochinooo.) 

^COTivereeUoe wick Nr. rhtl IoImt. 



^Lutheran taatgratioe and Rofiiiee Servleo, chiUt Tha Lead aad_Ita * 
y ooele (Raw forhi UlS, Aafuat, 197t}. 
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much of tk« priVAf f«ctpr'$ efforts on behalf of the Kurds 
mU ChiUMs was the result of highly locelistd efforts, such 
•s those of Fither Norierty^s RoMn ChthoUc Chufch of the Sacred 
Heart in San^ose, California; the Bay Ar«a ProgiM in San Francisco 
Md Berkeley; California: and the Chilean Befugeer Resettleaent 
Frograa in Seattle. Vnshington. The existence of syapathetic 
CMMinities with clusters of Chile^I^s has shown that localized 
efforts snch as these are exirenely helpful in the resettlement 
process. The extent to which nationaf voluntary agencies will *• 
•ffJf Sottth AMrican refugees to thesi» existing coMunities 

will be an iaportnnt indication of their cultural sensitivity. 

~ PfiTstv nectoi support for the resettleaent^ the Soviet 
refugees, largely generated through the well-established network 
of Jewish cowmity service agencies, is extei^sive and intensive. 
On the national level. HIAS is the aost active of the voluntary 
ngencies, resettling aost of the Jewish refugees. Others 
involved are Bavtov. which handles religiously conservative 
^ewi^h refugees to a lesser extent, and. seven non-Jewish agencies 
(listed in Table S). * 

Bach of the volun^ry agencies uses its own cojMunity networks. 
HIAS relies on the Council of Jewish Federations to nobilize 
agencies such as the tfew York Association for New A<^ericans in 
that ctty« the Jewish Panily and Comninity Service in Chicago, 
and other Jewish faaily and coaminity service organizations in 
140-160 cities across the country. The range of these services 
is broid enough, in the specific instance of Chicago, that the 
Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago has published a Sl-p; 
book, in both English and Bussian. outlining the services aval 
to the refugees there.' 

A fairly typical suMary of the services offered to the Soviet 
refugees, in this case covering the New York and Chicago agencies, 
follows: • 

"-lifted f le — c lil eeatetence for ench it«M ae mr. food, 
declrini. and other heelc needei 

— r see w P Th emeeling te aid with adjMtaenc and fMily relacionahipss 

•*fiMda of tafUah Inecnecioa. elthDugh hoth agMicUe prefer to 
nee ptthlie echoel faciliclea; Md 

'^ c a tt ene l and edvcacieMl servicea. iadudiiift avalwacion of vocaciOMi 
ihilla* joh and •dweatienal ceeneeliag. mmi joh placaMt. 



page 
lable 



'Jewleh Meretion of ttotropeliten Ghieat*. WalcoMa to / Ttll"^* * 
tarn — WMmmt^ w^^rp aftTltri *T ^TllIT (Chlcaiot JfNC. April l»7f). 
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tM^,it«MiM 190 UM< th» fMilitUt Of Otter ortMlMtiow ' 
'fJ!^!,?* ^ f*' AMocl*tlon oMi city M*lvor- 

•i^jmemum, tratoiag cMtora fuaM by tkm ro4or«l OowrMat. 
Mr Toffit^tMe f^loyMt ofHUor cittMa eontoro. m4 

■mUlMl MapitaU. no JotM tally iwvieo. ouo^t for 
r*Uc for li^Ilili iaMvwetioo* piafomi to mm wmrimm 

f***? frtwHo ofiMtMtiow ovdi oo dM Jomoli VocotloMl tor^co . 
emmtit tm JmMk Uiorly. mi Jmiwk Cmmmitf Cootoro.***. 

Tho particttlarlx difficult probUs of tho Soviot •■iires- 
S?!kf*^* '^'J^ ^5**' Hvof in a tiihtly controlled and 

vl'vil !i!f^*?'*f •^^•^y 1" *hlch individuals are mretr lef t 
tji tf» typical sin|[^.or>swiB AMricen environ«ent-have created 
coocern in ncadeaic as well as social service circles. As a 
^^^ill^^^VililZ^ ^? '*f^* Proportionately wore research 
^.Znt Jhii'StileJri^'*' 

Dt Ceoara ohical Distribtttion 

*ii«;.^I.^5*i!I"J*'*'f***.'**^** w><*«r»t«ndably, tattled where 
IS I.flS?*'^^''; cowwnitiea, Mtably in Sen Jose 

SS^k!!2 I'^!!^*'^^* ^?}*f?'"*f • Seett'le. Washington. Although 
?lji;;,f?iJ«*I5 V^^^'^^^^i that the largest single 

cracefttratioQ of Kurds is in Mashville* Tennessee; apparently 
one of the early arrivals settled successfully in that city and 
drew others to that soaewhat unlikely place far iMigrants. 

li^lltll^ l^.f^^^^^iJ'^Z* settled where coMunities were 
!!lU?!yi* J^*: ®' lO.OOO U.S.S.t. migrants 

15 !l !^»^^ y**" 1971-1975, the principal areai 

of reset tleaent were as follows: 10 ^ 

St i iaalsffo 9wc^^ far a^ttUf,, nTTWTT <!t*£i£*. P- 37. 

of tevtet Jaw* lau the tericaa Jawtah riwiiity, iaeltidaa thaaa coMata: 
\..tba...9a«ti«iHitt4a faf acadi^a la the Sy^ii^l aay alee be oaafitl 
iaaadrntaadiat ^ Unrimt laigraata often aeev to ba wra attracted to 
fioMtaffpfatatiifa bakavlor tbaa aarllar graafe. for aaaivla. while wait tag ia 
ttaly fef teir Hfon te be preceeaad May illigMtly laata aaw Ui«iiataa. 

*^ Itallaa thaa mgliahi or tbay aay gst lacked lata aagetiatiotia 
mth iMr waehar (aai the i gia ry blaiaffehy) over who io gslag to the astra 
aaeta af b a gy g a traaefer aad ataraga— aM tbair energy ia diverted fro* the 
■'^*!^ of fiadiag oidtabla aatariag Joba and no»ariM tbaMolvaa to mm 
— wrd.** f. 139. 

l°*dalM«, **ionet Jawa U the O.i.,* i^ricaa Jairiah tear ■oob . op.cit., 
IM. 
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Nm York 

Otk#r 

WSl 

nU fttt«Tii MM clot«lr r«tMkl«s tli« 4istribtttioii of iMiigrABts 
gOMfoll^r • g«Mrotiott ago-'wlion tho ovorwholaing Mjority 
caa* to tho MTtkoott ^uidroat of tho U.S.--tluin it doos tho 
rtCMt isflttjiot of oithar Cubon or Indochlnoso rofugoos. 



4s.n 




7.7 




S.5 
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TiMro oro too littlo dcto on tho Kurdish ond tho Chilotn 
rotottloaoat offortt, oiid tho populotioas thowtolvos oro too 
Moll. f9r aoro than tho aott rudUostorr kind of oulrtit. 
Cloorif it it fottiblo to conduct grottroott rotottlOMnt progrus 
with, littlo or M holp fro« tho Mtioiwl lovol, if tho mmbors 
aro oagll» tad if tho cn— waity groups oro tufficioatly notivotod. 
(Tho »aftXI ■uphiro iavolvod. howovor, aay havo hoon o aoior 
factor ia tho ahtoaco of aatioaal ottoatioa.) Porhaps tho aoat 
m$%iuX Uatoaa froa thia oxporioaco havo olroody boon ot loost 
partUlly actod apmi. Thoao oro: l)tho provisioa that rocoption 
•ai placoMoat graata. haacoforth» wUl bo ovoiloblo for oil 
rofufoo aavaa oa ta, ao aattor how obscuro; 2) that undor tho 
propoaod aatioaal rofagao policy Ugislatioa oil rofuioos would 
M ofttitlad ta fodarally fuiidod support sorvicos on tho soao 
baai«s aad 3) that rosottlCBoat ia syvpatbotic coaaunitios which 
aro culturally coapatiblo oooos tho rosottloaont procoss for 
rofugooa. 

Tho loalt of tho Soviot rofiMoo prograa oro aabitious and 
structuraiy wliilo thoso for tho Chi loons ond Kurds woro aodost 
aad fragaoatary. For oxaaplo» rogordiag cosh ossistoaco» tho 
followiag quotation is iastructivot^l 

**1bo OMBoa abjootivo of tho taaottlaaaat agMnlaa mm da a c r thad 
hy Notaa S. Mia« oaocutivi dlioator of tha Oanrolaad Jmiah 
taaily iofviaa» ia aa liiiiss at «ba aooaat aaatiag of tho Matlooal 
Cio fai oa a a of J o ui a h fliMaal lofvicoo la Sum l97St 



9m koaia Ufo Mppootioa aa i ^ i c M ia our voootclaaaat yio c aaa-- 
cfed paoa t i U o of hiaiUg aad fanicon^ aa«araaaara, eiathijig. 



^^J|M*» p« in aad footaHo * eaatiload ^wroiat iovUt lafagaat 
tho dastiaaa Joviah riiinlty aoaottUMt fyatoa," Joiiyaal o< 

- - - - t, ItTS, p. iff., 3 
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wdlMl ■■■<! W All smtM to tho eoMopt that Umm 
fifth lo fof«a of aaoietaaca m ttm-iudtrnd wrgmcy 
•^v^ Mviat Mutf caaoMorit foalo mmI objoctivoa of 
lHiip»<iiipi Md aal f ■iip»a r t. 1^ aoo tho aeeo^lioii> 
■Mt •! tlMao tMla aa a alga of haaleh mmi gfovth of 

f€ tko a«ica«ara» chia wmf aaa* plt e atat la Jobs which 4o not 
pay taa «aU aai akuh itey ai^ e«aai4ar halov-^tha lo^l of thoir 
^aaUflcatlaaa. ' A M*ar wf caaMaltlaa hava oat tim luita 
i^lMa-iAUh Kkay ara givm cha apportaaity of fiaaing o^loymt 
^ Uair ehaiea. If thay fall, thay ara ra^rad to occapt tho 
fUat avaiMU Jab, aft laaa agaaey flaiadol aaalataaea. In 
laa Aafoloa, tha lafagMa ata givaa chraa Ma^» la loatoa up 
to faw. r ta ea olal aappw la^aJaa^thdraaa^ll thay Mfuaa 
ewa or Um JaU offara durlag that parloa vlthoat aooa raMon.** 

Tha goals of tha Sovlat rafugaa rasattlaaent prograa are 
«i coapyoNasiva a$--if not aore so than-^any other in U.S. history. 
Tha resources available to aaat these goals are a aixed bag. 
Tjare sppfsr to be extaasive privajte resources available through 
the Jawifh caaauaitr agencies (and to a lesser extent other 
reaettlaaaat agencies and their aliies). Federal aoney appears 
to bo leas available than it la to the Indochinese, but far aore 
th»m used on tha Hungarians. Finally the group to be resettled, 
bocayte of tnalr Ufatiaa exposure to e totally different kind 
of society, ia. to say the least, a challenge. Perhaps the 
f uncial and conaunity support resources brought to bear on 
this resettleaont effort by the prlvat/» sector are sufficient 
i?<2T*'f®?* l«ck of Federal support and the adaptation 

difficulties that accoapany this groui of refugees. 

The services provided to the Soiriet eaigres are as coaprehen- 
aivo as those offered any group of refugees to the U.S. and are 
probably as fine- tuned to the needs df the refugees and the 
eaployaant opportunities witl^ln the «OMunity as can be arranged. 

Further, the institutional ttrpctures providing the services 
are about as stable as refugee* servihg organizations can be In the 
hVi^J^l^^l^ S*?*'*J*i (PW«wbly happily) froa the unpredlcta* 
bllify of the Federal funding proce/s. free of Federal, state, 

"rvlce procedures, land supported by a traditionally 
ganorous and it eady source of fondiifi, the agencies in this 
prograa, particularly the Jewish onfs, are in a strong position 
to naslst the now arrivals. T * P«»iwon ^ 

^ •valuatinfc these prograas? Again one 

wishes for aore data, particularly ffongitudlnaf data, on what 
sorvices vere aade available to whok and what the results were. 
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19 t«ras of tho dofroo of dopondencv, eztont of Acott«, as 
mil as th« l«ff. quantifiable variables of health and happiness. 

Coacernint the Soviets, it is particularly important to 
kMW whether or mt the tratan of reiettleaent Ik the U^S. 
if Bore Qt lest trauMtic than continuing to live in the Soviet 
Itaiioii or retettllng la Israel ^ This refugee group, sore than 
tfty other, has an aura of the^^^volunteer about it- -they really 
had Bore of a choice than aost refugees. Did they Mke the 
right ono for tlmtelvesr A 197S study of Soviet Jews resettled 
In Ootroit indicates: 

**...OBiy 11 i^cwt eottt^ aot lem tiM U.S.S.i., had they to do It ^ 
all em, mi ehile oslt 11 nrceat « eert that tbelr ex^ctatlone 
of tbe D.f . have bee* ceapUtely f vlf tiled , cue-thlrde say that 
tiMy have beee et Leeas ^rtlaliy fulfilled or *aere or lees^ 

fvlfWed*^^ - ^ 

If this is any indication, ns it nay well be, of effective 
resettleaent, then the Soviet prograv is acconplishing its goals. 

On a nuch narrower scale, cost-effectiveness in terns of U.S. 
dollars, the, results of the program compare favorably with those 
of other, on-going Federally- funded refugee resettlenent prograas, 
in that the Federal investment is not large, and the incidence 
of public asslttance cases (in the one study conducted by GAO) 
appears to be coaparablr to ^a recently-arrived group of 
Inaochinese 'rofugees. ^ 

One mu^t note, howeWr, that the special matching gran^ 
is available only for Soviets and other Eastern £uffopeans. 
Voluntary agencies wishing to initiate a similar effort for 
Cubans and Indochinese may not do so under the current auth- 
orisation. If this approach proves to benefit the refugee 
■ore than the on*going support systems for non-Soviet and 
nOtt- Baste /n Europeans, the Federal Governaient should open up 
the Mtchlng grant nechanian for all refugees. This^ would 
not only avoid charges of discrimination but also would give 
other refug^ees access to an enriched package of social services. 

^Hvi Oiteimaa, Demographic, CuXcural« and Attltudlaal Character- 
ieclce of teviec Jewet Trntlieatloot for the lategratlon of Soviet 
iHAgraace,** the toviet iaiere. on. dt. . p. tl. 
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fAMt II 

■J 

OMnai 4: THi iNQQCMmSt UPUGIE RESBTTLMNT PHOGMI 



latfo4nctiott 

TM €«ll^t« •! tb« OmnMMt orsmitli VUtMS in ^ril 
Iffl ^tc^imH tlw lAffttt M^rMKv Mit algratieii of rUugM* 
t* dw in <NMr lii»t«r)r. ftm kptil tlHravgH INK«iib«r of that 
f&m wt I3#«9H fn^ociilam ft^Mooi voro ^rol«4 into tlio 

#NN«ty ««4 Mr im, HMt focMitly. tlio Rrof i^t hai 
Mitlimi#4 »t#t«l ftar of 14,iifir rofNttot Moatli to our 
•torn* m MitUii4«t w tMtim CMiMUmi imto 

MPoilM tl* w Hii of ];Ate;iiiBof« ro ^oot i» caa^i in 

^flMi fttwiiHI of tkoM roft^ooa liairt cro«to4 «ajor 

^mi«ft in tlio O.i. cnokiUty 4o fiiM tlM aovmrnt of 

tit, rofngoot into tio 9.S. ai voU ai roaottlOBont aorvicoi 

OtttO tlM^ fttfiVO. * 

fUiw ^M^or 1^11 iiicuii tlio lonotii of tho Iti4ocliifio«o 
> f^iMOo fOMttloaoat progrm «i4 will traco iti dovolopaont 
.to tSo ^oMfit. Tliii roviow iiic^44oi « ^oteription of tlio wly 
iJtogoo ^ tHii rofttfoo fio«» tHo volo of tlio rofugoo rocoption 
CMtm, tlw Mtttrt of puklic ba4 prirato roiottloaont offorti, 
•fti tko eostianiJii polic)f iiiiioi. It conclttioi with an aii'^^anont 
•I tio 4i¥iifo# rooottloMont atratogioi utiliiod for this rcsugoo 



MkM tfeo fMoekinoao rofttgooi flod S 
It7l» tit |p«n;opti4Mia an4 attttu^i of tli 
ti«tt» M noil 01 tM^^Moitic oeoMiic li 



Sottthfoit A«ia in April 
tho Aaoriean pooplo toward 

_ •ituati'on, 4i4 not aygur 

mil for tJMir wolcoio. Tko iont an4 fmitratini ailitaty introlvo- 
ml iw SontJl ViotMtt wai portly roiponiiblo for an initial 
fooli«i 0f oaiiVtloftco-^OTOtt hoitility— about thoio rofugooi. 
tiifl «tt>tii4o Ml Mieli aoro pronoimeod than for an]r of tho 
ootlior rofugoo «oiro«onti to this country, k Gatl^ Poll takon 



lOOOttM m 1^ M of J«M 1. IfTt to 204,12«. 

Wo pffoHM h/ Uw Offico of Chi CoordlMtor for tofuoM Affairs, 
lipirt— ^ imo, ittiy 30, lf?f . 
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ia Niy iii4ic«t«d tlut AMricam oppoitd to adaitting 
VtotJiUMio Mfugooi by S4I to 3it.^ ' A front pago articlo in 
tiM gall Stron .loMnfl ctT#d tko high unoMpIoyMnt rato 
(t.gi), tut tT9 mm i w % Itngungo barrior, tho proviouily citod 
Caiiup Foil, and inauflicitnt? govtrnatnt follow-up ai factors 
that wottld subitMitiallx fruttrnto r«iottlMwat otforts.^ 

CoKftMtioMl roAction in May and Juna 197S «•$ atxad. 
Sttbstaatial coacarn wai axpratiad about haalth and esployiMnt 
iiaiiaa «jkd tha fiscal impact lo aany rafugaai on Aaerican 
MMuaitiai. Oaapita thaia r.aarvationi by loaa Maabers of 
Coagraia, tha Judiciary COaaittaai of both HcMiai moved vary 
quickly with tha Adainistration to daaign ac rafugaa legislation 
which was enactad oa May 22. 1975. Tha Indochina Migration and 
Rafugaa Assistanca Act (PL 94-25} authoritad a aassiva Fadaral 
tola in racaptioA and rasattlMwnt for a ^riod of two years. 
A total of IS05 BillioB was made available for the first year, 
about I9i,000.000 in AtO ^nds by Presidential deteraination. 
1505,000.000 appropriated to the State Departaent. and $100,000,000 
to HEV. Over half of the aoney, soaa $275,000,000. was spent on 
evacuation of the refugees aad the operation of reception centers 
overseas and in the U.S. Approxiaately $75,000,000 vas allocated 
ta the troluntary agencies and other State-Dapartaent funded 
doaastic activities, while $153,000,000 (including $55,000,000 
transferred froa reaaining State Departaent funds) were channeled 
^ rough HEIf. 

Responsibility for coordinating and aanaging the Indochina 
refugee prograa was assigned by the President on April IS to 
the lateragency Task Force for Indochina Refugees (lATF).^ 
The Task Force, which had ita operational base in the State 
Departaent. was composed of 12 Federal agencies. ^ It was the 
single authority for allocating all appropriated funds, for 
refugee evacuation froa Southeast Asia, for their reception 
and processing in Pecific end Stateside centers, and for organizing 
resettlaaant strategies with public and private agencies, 
'ftbassador Dean Brown served as the lATF Director froa April IS- 
My 27 aad was succeeded^ ty Julia Vadala Taft who dt reread the 
aflart until it terainated on Deceaber 51. 1975. 



^II^. m 19. 1975. p". 9. 

HieCMM* tefufeee ried tcertint Mww is • rruecreting Ordeal." 



jMt4c«. Treaavty. DafeiiM. laterior. Labor. RUf. ROD. and Trane^rCeClons AtD{ 
Office of WsaniOTt aad Budgttt aad tha CU. 
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I» «44itiM to tht Task Forct, tlitrt was • Presidtiit*s 

k M tt v r Of Aim w luJoUinnt i fmffia mcrr miitfj ' tn 

focttfist public atttntioa on tht roAigtt rttettltMnt tffor« 
«M im MtiblifliiM liaifOB witli labor unioni, national civic 
' ' , ana - • - 



focttfisf public atttntioa on tht rtAigtt rtttttltstnt tffort 
•md in iitiblifhia« liaiion with labor unions 
organisations^ nnd proftssioi|al associations 

i. MfMtt lYacttatioM a nd Itoctption 

Tho ovacuation and logistics support provided by the U.S. 
•ilitnrx at ttaging sifts In tht Wtsttm Pacific was a rtnarkable 
nehitvoMnt.^ Itfugtts began arriving on Guaa on April 23. 
sriMrily hy Bllitarr airlift and coMwrciel airlines. By 
April 2«. one day prior to tht final evacuation of Saigon, there 
wtre 20*221 refugees on Guaa in twelve different locations, 
iaeause of the refugee population pressures on the island. 
Vake Island was designated as a holding center, and 1S,3S9 
were processed through Wake before the site was closed in early 
August. ' 



i*s refugee population continued to grow, even though 
an avetage of 1,000 refugees a day were^eipg transferred to 

'iheee atagUg eitee ware located on fiuan; Vtkm Ulmdi Sttkie ley, 
fhiUpptaaei dath Air ftrce late, PhiUp^iaM; leagkok, Thallaai; and licfcai 
Air ieffce Seie, iBHali* The follewiag prevldae a teaee of the w^tute 
ef the ailitafy ^f f«rt Airing the f tret few wMke of the energney progran: 

^'...m aarae ef land were Ueared at Ocete Point (Oiwa), 3,200 teste 
etected, 191 Uilet bwUdiaga inetalM, 300 ahewer facilitiee eeoetnacted. 
20 niUe ef mter piH «m laid, two nllee of ptimcf eUettle cekle 
^ ^ "ilM ef eecondary elettric Unea «m laetallad, 39 traaafenwre 
we eenaected. U wilee ef ta lsp h ene ea^U and 10 miM of diatfikiitioe 
win fev a PA eyeceii wre kteviht la, • field kiteheae mre in 
aad iwtalled. 



Hm-aeaaanable cm^ naterlal air lifted la 16t fllghte or brought ky 
5 eerface Ufta IncladlM 51,943 eece, 3,490 M' a 32* tente, 619 10* 
a 12* tente» 73,2)9 k i mki t s, 294 field raatoe, 24,133 aeae klu. 
703 avreien knenere, 5,272 nattreeeee, 3,816 6.t. cans, 144 fire 
entiagwiihen, 62^ 5-gaUeB eaae, 3,040 aleeplag kaga, 3,511 poaehoe, 
2,132 apeeae* 60,260 tewelat thaee wore just eoaa of the itew breiMht 
la alMg with 2,900 teae ef riee and 1 5,071 akeete of plywood *** 

ammtmi O.t. Coagnee, lenat^, CoMdttea en the Jwdieiary, lubeoMiteee 
to laMetiaHe f r e k lwai rnanacred with lefi^a and lacapeee* Study 

SUff f^f^ •'JSr'"^ ieeettlenaat Pro«« 

^nity a, iy>3, p. eoff. 
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Minlud rtctption c«iit«r». On Itoy 14, Guu's r«fug«e oopulatlon 
^■C^gg-i^wir^i^ taS S evc wt li ¥i»i- o w t fc # I i rUn4.^ - Without. _ 
til* iQii^tid^ pArticipatioB of th9 silitarx, th« evacuation 
M^^Altial recaption of the raftigats in the western Pacific 
>%oUi]m centfri would not have been possible. 

1. MniBlaad Oris aitation and Processing 

Pour Stateside reception center^ were organized and unaged 
hf a joint civil-ailitarv structure with Task Force having the 
fiftal responsibility. The Marine Corps at Caap Pendleton. 
California; tba Arar at Po^t Chaffee, Ailtansas and Fort Indiantown 
Gap* PenBsylvaaia; and the Air Force at Eglin Air Force Base, . 
Florida,«ere responsible for logistical support including food 
services, housing, clothing, security, and other support services. 
The Tash Force's civilian representatives were resoonsible for 
the refugee processina activities at the centers, including the 
coor4iaation of all civilian governuental agencies as well as 
a large nuaber of private agencies. 

Processint activities at each center were basically the saae. 
First biogtappcal data was collected froa arriving refugees; 
then they wer# sent to INS for fingerprinting, where a preliminary 
deteminatioa of parole eligibility was nade. INS also processed 
security checks, a cuabersoae process vhich delayed the release 
of uany of the refugees ffon the centers for several weeks. 

K6W was next in the processing chain with nodical screening* 
assignnent of Social Security nuabenv resource detenination to 
see if the refugee had adequate funds to be released without 
voitmtary agency sponsorship,' providing assistance on faniV 
reunification* and explaining the role of the resettlenent agencies. 
MM. also ttade arrangenents to provide educational services at the 
reception centers and arranged for the placenent of unacconpanied 
chiiaren. 

The Dep/irtnent of Labor's (DOL) involveaent was nodest, 
although itsportant. DOl provided resnttleaent agencies with 

Hum refatso pop«laeion'fl|^m froa the Oeyi Afur'ActAga leporc* an 
cript en Om hlacory of Che lef «0m flow on G«mu 

'tiifi^ Che laiCial if <wy of lefm ewi e ^iiber of y r o e dawi t - 



Utm^ peilcieal end fceelwis leaders twm Bomth vietaea idw left with 
fSM Of Cheir aavlaie, ic mae detcnlBed chac mj refufM ^ hjid $4,000 or 
mn watOd be re leaeei by che ceacer wlthovc voli»cary aaeacy efoocershlp^ 
aliheagh all refageee ecill had Co awalc security c le a r eaces prior C9 their 
ffeleeee. 
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lists of liigli uoMiployaeDt ar*as, where resettleaent would^'be 
_ yr ticul Tly difficult, and, on the other hand, identified 
T areal lytiMi shillJ ee yl ^ be ~4ttilited end job opportunities 

were present. DOL representatives at each center assisted in 
evaluating and coding the skills of each refugee to assist 
voluntary agencies in Matching refugees to job offers. 

Throughout the operation of the centers, civilian Indocaina 
exports ma the Departnont of State, AID, and the U.S. Inforaation 
Agency pl^fod uieful roles duo to their language skills and 
undorstanding oi the cultural nuances of the Xndochinese. 

Slponsorship and Placeaont 

Vith the few except ioMS noted earlier, refugees could not 
leave the centers unless they were officially sponsored. The 
responsibility for locating sponsors fell prinarily on the 
traditional voluntary resettleaent agencies. Under broadly 
stated contracts with the State Departnent, the nine resettlenent 
agencies (whose operations were described in Part I, Chapter 4) 
received a grant of $SO0 for each refugee they resettled. 

Due to the highly visible nature of the refugee plight, 
■ere than 20,000 offers of assistance fron irdividuels flooded 
the Task Force's Coll- free lino during the first few weeks of 
operation. These offers we^e turned over to the voluntary agencies 
for verification. Because of the large nuaber of refugees ' 
noeding sponsors* several agencies accepted indivi .ual sponsors 
in addition to utilizing their existing networks. (That 
process proved to be quite unsatisfactory because of the inability 
of tho agencies to verify the captbility of the would-be sponsors. 
After several unfortunate placenents to non« verified sponsors, 
•Oit agencies refused to utilize individual sponsors, believing 
that- tie burdens of sponsorship can {>e borne nore effectively 
by church groups and other organizations, rather than individuals.) 

At the reception centers* the voluntary agencies interviewed 
refugees to natch then with available sponsors. When a natch was 



. ^or addltioMl iaferuatioii on the e^tlvltlee of the nceptlos cencere, 

see XaceratMcy Teak Force for ladeehlaa lefanMS, teport to the Coaar— e . of 
Jeas 15, lf7S aad t e pt eits T 15, 1973t the miiury Afur Action leporte for 

each feeepUon omfxi and the relevant feperte of the General Ac countlat 

Of fine* defer ^ the bibiiograpl^ for full titles.) 

^liaTican Ceuocll for letlenalitiee Service, terlean fmi tot Csechoelovek 
■ e ft use s . Chnrch Itorld tecviee» InCemeCienal leeciw Connittee, Utherea 
Mgretien and tofoiee lervica, teieCoy foundation, Trcvelera Ald-Intemetlooel 
leeial lerHeee, united DAS Nrvfco* Inc., O.f. catholic Conference Nlgretlon 
and Befngae lendcee. 
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•rruu«4 refugee w«*f released fro* the center and aent to 
kia aponaor. The reset tleaent agesciea had a continuing 
■oral* ratker than legal , reaponsibility to assfst the refugee 
"nriiy WB or ' lf ' fUth tTSlyuyc:{ir"y^,% ..^ e J^J, Th^ yarriag l e» ei s 
of airport aubaequent to placesent with a aponaor has often 
reaultei in quite different jreaettleaent experiencea for the 
refttgeea—a aitu«tion which serita .closer exaaination. 

laitially the voluntary agency sponsorship processing was 
alow aa each agency had to hire staff and gear up its operations. 
This led Task Force officials to question whether the existing 
networks had the capacity to resettle all the refugees within 
a regfonable aaount of cine. For this reason, the Task Force 
authorixed the participation of States and local governnents as 
direct reaettlenent agencies. This was a sharp departure 
fron previoua refugee ,aoveaents and created a great deal of 
anxiety on the part of the voluntary agencies. In apite of the 
effort to generate additional reaettlettent vehicles » only 
Naahington, Maine » Iowa and OklaluMa agreed to becose State 
reaettleaent agenciea. Iowa is the only State that continue j 
to play this role. Jackson County, Miasouri and the City of 
Indianapolia glso received grants for resettling refugees, as 
did the Chineae Consolidated Benevolent Associations (CCBA) in 
California and New York City, The problens associeted with the 
CCiA, aa well aa the nixed results of the State and local 
apOnaorahip efforts are discussed in the analysis section of 
this chnpter. 

3,. Center Activities ^ 

Life at' the reception centers conaisted of a nuaber of 
activitiea deaigned to ease the refugeea* eventual transition 
into the new society. While awaiting placeaent interviews with 
the voluntary agencies, refugees could participate in English 
language inatruction, recreation progvaas, orientation sessions 
and in their own cultural events. Daily caap newspapers in 
Vietnaaeae end Cnabodian, dictionariea, and a wide variety of 
specially printed orientation naterial were available. Parades, 
aoviea, a^d visiting celebrities helped to create an atnos|>here 
Ox welcoae and to diainiah tke incidence of "caap syndroae," 
despite an average stay of 100 days in the reception centers. 

Media coverage of life In the centera was extensive iind 
helped focus the nation's attention on the need for aponsors 
sad new hoaes for the refugees. By early autuan public opinion 
seeaed aore supportive, ana the voluntary agencies had a.'^re 
sponsors than refugeea. The last refugee, waa processed o it of 
Fort Chaffee on Deceaber 20, 197S and on that day Chaffee « the 
only center still operating, was closed. 
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C* Mftti— at>-F»dT4\lly Supporf d Progr—s 

Froa th« outstt, the Federal ^ovenuent established • 

These principals were: 

e Wmtf 9Ummt ihewld be Mde to have the voluntary atvocies 
e^eeliae tiM dietrlbetloe of refufeee throi^hoat the eooatry 
eo that BO State or local Joriadlctlon weold cecolvo aa 
laerdiaate ahara ef tafotMa. 

e to the ^aratlea of the tmo^m un^m, Stataa ohoruld net 

anffer any flacal iapact. Auo 1001 of the coeta for caah aaaUtanco, 
ae^cal care aad eoclal eerrleae eenld bo funded by tho Federal 

e IW profTMi ohenld centlnna only for two yonro and not dmlep' 
into the pTotrected federal sffort which characterised tho CubMi 
ref ugeo presren. 

e tho wliaitary osnnciee ehetUd be reeponsible for oneurins that ref uiiee 
mre aet placed on welfare, except ie particular hardahip eaea«. 

e Ihe ineremtai oducational coete to school systena should ha covered 
by Psderal fwida for the flret j«ar. 

e fpocial IntUah laafiiaaa and socUl sorvico profrane afaould be 
evallabU to rsfoteee to aaeiet then in achioviot oconoalc self- 
enffielency. 

e m the extent peeeiblo, refuftee in need should be eerved by tfar 
naiaetreaa hum eervlce prograns. rather than cnatlng ntw Institutioual 
eenrice nschanlaae. 

— •ttthor**in« legisletion expired on Septeaber 

30, 1977, the continuiBf ad»ission of Indochinese, as well as the 
clustering of refugees In California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
precipitated the extension of the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1975. The «itension (PL 95-145) authorized 
a continuation of 1001 reinbursesent for cash assistance, aedical 
assistance, social services and State- local adainistretive costs 
during FY ♦7g, phasing down to 251 in 1981.12 Special Project 
fUBding was also authorized to sssist refugees in gaining skills 
and language training. In Septeaber 197S Congress passed another 
bin which abolished the phase down snd extended the 1001 

.r«i«l>««:»«fJlt ;^nly imtil Septeaber 3 n, 1979. Cangrm** m^^A^f^^ 

Prograa Instruction, Action Transnlttal 8SA-AT-77-11 (OTA). 
Dscenber 2, 1977. 
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that tiM Ateiniitration dmlop coBpr«lwssiir« national rafutae 
lagitlatim which could ba anactad prior to tha 1979 deadlina. 
in apita^f tha'varioas lagitlatiye aMadMnti, little variation 
••^icat provided to Indochinese refugees 



* coaponentt 

1. Caih Aa»iitance and Medicaid 

One of the nain concerns expressed by the Congress in 1975 
was that tha rafuieas not-becone a burden on State or local 
rasourcas. Accordinglx* full Federal funding for cash and 

"•i^!"** program was aada available to the Indochinese 
refugees. This assistance it provided by HfiV's Indochina 
Refugee Assistance Prograa (IMF) through t«e State huun resource 
agencies in a systea described in Part I, Chapter 4. 

So«a Stata-by-ftata axpaaditures data for these IMP-funded 

Kograas are now available. Given the'uneven distribution of 
dochinese refugees around the nation, it is aore useful to 
♦compare per capita expenditures for these prograas, than gross 
dollar figures, SUte-by-State.l' 

Table 12 shows for 11 selected states the wide disparities 
in per capita expenditures in the two categorias that account 
for about three quarters of the IRAP aonies, cash and nodical 
assistance. 

T^tts» while tha average nationwide per refugee expenditure 
tor nodical assistance was $155, the expenditures for the selected 
States ranged fron $13 par capita in Mississippi to $479 in Hawaii. 
Other southern States (Texas and Louisiana, for exaaple) tended 
to be low in this category, while other w*stem States 
(Aritona, California, and Vashington) tended to be high. 

Are the refugees in Mississippi that such healthier than 
tha ones on the Wast Coist? u the variable the cost of health 
care in the two Regions f Or do the differences relate to the 
approach to publicly- funded nodical care by the State egencies? 
It should be repeated that both the nodical and cash assistance 
irS!"^'**" ^»cribed are totally Federally-funded, and that the 
State govenwents involved are not spending S tate fuAds. 

^"^i'tion* in cash assistance 
costs, again worked out on a par capita basis for Mch State. 
CTha tot al State eypanditura o n cash assis tance is divided by 

refugee population of the ^ate. These~i'fe7 in short 



^hht adjeeta^ Jamry 1, 1978 diatrib«Uda of tha raftigMa, froa 
IP* rt to tha Coaaraaa. Oaceeter 31, .1979, 0&.ci£.. Table 2 waa uaad 
for thte pwffoaa. 
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mmr capita figtirM. not par cata fi|ur«f.) T«bl« 12 fhows thai 
Nitsiftippi, again, ia low, witk a 121 par capita cash assiataaca 
anpaiMitttra (lot tha y^) n> savaral othar aauthani Statas, 
whila tha totals vara tha highast ia Hawaii (1927) and Oragon 



' P KUmCfi MWm tht Stal a s w> - p a > c ip ita riih iffifTanrft 

aapaaditaras mmy ralata a i than to i>iffaraacial incidancas of 
casas or to diffarantial amounts u. aonay spant on aach oasa, 
or bath. With this in aind, tha aMunt of aoboy spant on IRAP 
cash assistanca ia FY '77 va. dividad by tha nuaber of cash 
assistaaca casas tha Statas had on August 1, 1977,14 for a 
faw salactad statas. Roughly coaparabla AFDC data (daaling with 
individual racipiants r:;thar than casas) was also sacurad. Tha 
annual banaflt lavals wara as follows tl' 

PER CASE IRAP PER INDIVIDUAL 

STATES CASH ASSISTANCE. 1977 RECIPIENT. AFDC. 197^ 

California $3,010 $1,020 

Pennsylvania 2, $14 1,020 

Taxas l»S2t 384 

Mississippi SOS Ul 

eia'arly, tha Stata*by-Stata pattarns ara siailar; if aora 
aoney is spant on IRAP cash assistanca, nora is spant 6n AFDC, 
and vica varsa. Claarly, also, California was axpending six tiaas 
as auch par IraP casa as Mississippi, but tha par capita cost 
diffarantial shown in Tabla 11 was 23 tiaas as high for Califaraia 
as Mississippi. Tha Statas with tha highar par capita IRAP cash 
assistanca payaants, thus not only pay aora par casa, but thay 
aust also hava a disproportionata nuabar of tha casas. Tha 
distribution of IRAF cash assistanca casas can ba coaparad to tha 
distribution of tha Indochinasa rafugaa population. In such a 
coaparison, tha ratio of 1.00 would Indicata tha tha Stata had tha 
saaa proportion of tha aation's rafugaas racaivlng cash assistanca 
as it had of tha nation's rafugaa population. California, with 



14 



JUI., p. TabU 4. 



l ^iawrcaa t OUP 4ata caleuUtarf frou Xhi^., Tabla 4 md unfubliahad 
tM94MMiMC tot a fro» itatUtical ahattact of tha D.f.. 1978, TabU 567. 
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* • ^^i^Proportionittly Urge nimber of cash 

•••i^lltef c«»j» (alsoit tific« the ratio of the nation as a 

"^^1^ ^'^ii' ; '^^^^ ^"^^ • disproportionatalr 

low c«ao lo^. (The uso of a ratio here, es tha use of per 
eayita ex^Mmtures eerlier. eliiiinates the variable of refut«e 
MMlatioa ftiM ) Other jurisdictions with high ratios 

47 in sn^i^uDlfl pr6^f&ai} and Oregon (1.51). 

f "V^ivS**' cesh essistance cases than 

Mpulatioa iacltt^\Jrxo«ing (.10), Arixona (.14), Idaho and 
MMtam. both (.lS)\aaa South Caroline (.20). 16 

Looking at the ctAh assistance prograa nationwide, and over 
tt«e, one finds that lite percentage of the refugee population on 
cash assistance hes rise^ froa 11.91 shortly ifter arrival in 

jrh^?s'4r?*'*^T KJS^ i* ?* dropping slightly 

"♦*M!/V|"*i' l»^f« V ^^'^ increasing agaiS to 40.41 
ill May, lf7^.*' A persistihg pettern of one third of jthe population 
o« cesh as i^tance is troublisoM, particularly when we' note that 
f ^ included in these data. Granted 

caai sOM of those on cash asFFstance are newly arrived refuiees. 
that May use cash assistance toXsimpleMent earnings, and that 



w.>« .ss.sivnce toxsimpieMent earnings, and that 
• thc« are accepting cash assistance while engaged in 

»*'cceJsXul in the labor narket, and 
- granted the very real difficulties ihat they all face in a new 
nation; iievertheless, it is a legitili^te subject for concern. 

2, StiPDortive Services 

4 u ^*Jf'i*i •«PP««'tive services forVefuiees is purchased 

Ti'i.iiJll'^ft^LI''^?^ ^""""'^ tw^Tdifferent ?hanne!I. 

in l«n«rBl» the objectives of these progra»X ii to reduce refuaee 
JjKiiS^^'tlS*' counseling, Bnglilh lang^Mie traiSlnJ! llilVs 
iliifi!f?^ supportive services. SociSl serviced are 

KS 12: JV^S'^?**?' »*ith.the State's appro^^ Title XX plan. 
SlJi .f* decisions are «ade by the State Hmn Services 

79, and a larger expenditure is expected in FY *ff. 

The other group of services is called Special Projects, and 
these are funde3 directly by HEW, generally thtough r^iional 

**lh4a aaalyeie «ae prepared to generate Jleeneeimi at TransCeatuty'e 

hesettleaeatj fot wire on this, tee IMivid 
S. Mertb. fbderel KapendltttTae oa ladechineee Befufeeet An Ovarvicw atM 

iUm!^ If 7n 7 '^^^^ eenrlcejnd ee«h eMietanee eiip«»^ 



Uahed data, 



^^•W, Report Co tb« Coogreee. Otc«ib«r 31, I97i, Table 7. end unpub- 
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ofliccB. Ill PY *79, $7 million was ipont for eBploxaent 
roUtMl projocts, and anothor $2.1 Hi 11 ion for nontal healtir 
yrojocti. 

Wioro thoro ia aa offoctivo training program thoro ihould 
h9 a corroipondiag docroaso in caili aiiistanco caioloadi and 
an incroaio in raiugoo oaploymont. NontgoMry Coimty, Maryland, 
ia a good oxampl o of lucli a lituation. Maryland ranki II th 
natiofaHy m IKiouiilu^^ t io f a n i p ao i i l a li an with 2,i S6^_ ^ 
rofttgoo roiidonttf mora than 2,000 of who* livo in Nontgomory 
Cetmty. Social torvica and Spacial Projoct funding hat baan 
tttili tad by tha County for about two and ona half yaars to 

Svida rafugaai with a coaBrahanaiTO program of caraar counialing, 
liah trainini, if<M'ational training, job placamant, joh upgrading 
lUpportiva locial larvicai. In a lattar to tha Sanate 
Judiciary CoMiittaa from tha Diractor of tha Indochinaia Rafugaa 
Program (a program of tha Nontgomary County Oapartmant of 
Social Sarvicai) datad April li, 1979, tha ralationihio batwaan 
aaptoymant training programi and dacraaiing public asiiitanca 
is diacuaaad. 

«i«ri«i th* yn MdiiN( AMtaae 1, 197a, tha lladochiaaM) P«hUc 
AaaiatMM e— ■ laad statawid* <al whtm tha mjorlty Ity ia this 
teuBfy) 4 *off 4 muni than MS, vhila tha mfttat* papulatiM ImmmamA 
appiilMf ly it. Omly 14S al tht lodachinaM raf aaaa papwUtioa 
mtn racaiipiig aaah aaalstaaca. thia wmt bf largBly cradltad to 
aw iiitaiiaiw aacUl ami amploymMt-ralatad aatvicM.** - 

!♦ Education 

In ordar to minimi la tha flical ii^ct of rafugaa i on local 
Miti of govammamt, traniitional financial asiiitanca to aducation 
•ganciat vaa aada avail'abla to halp with tha inerasantnl coiti 
of aducatii^ rafugaa childran. In tha 197$- 1976 ichool yatr 

HSV graafad MOO t» locml a^ucatAon Oganciai for aach rafugaa 

child Mtating a achool diitrict. A achool iiitrici whicb 
anrallad ftora tham lOO rafugaa childran, or 11 of tha total 
achoal 'liitrict*a anrollmant (whichavar waa laii), racaii^ad 
$000 par cUU lor aach child abova tha 100 or II laval. ■ 
In Nay 1977, lumda wara' aapropriatad undar tha Indochina' Rafugaa 
Cbildran Aaiiatamca Act of 1970 to nrovida aiiiitanca to Stata 
dapartttanta of aducation in continuing aducation larvicai to 
, ladochinaaa rafugaa childran. Fundi war« alio apptopriatad for 
diictatianary projact granta for tngliih and vocational training 
lor a4ult rafugaai. Through FY *7i gnaroximataly 1 29 million 
hod boon ipant for aducation Ol Iikdochlnaia cbildran and adult i 
. ' in addition to tha traniitional program of $14.9 million.K In 
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?Si^ **^*»» Pifogrwi was extended for three yetri, 

u4 tk« •diilt profTta was extended for five years. However, no 
fMiU k«ve bMB requested by the Adalnistratlon nor appropriated 
by COAgress for ^Ith^r prograa authority. 

m^.aJ^^'a tf^ort with regard to Indochina refugee education 

!• fi!5"?J*"*"« contract between IRAP jind the 
r?i!?rJ??/g^^ Liaguistics. The Center i>per«tes a National 

fCfSi^I! Ungwge and educational 

mrTS^-!i4'^fj'^''*g*?* T*^yi?* '> The Clear tsihovse h>5 
i??:^!^!^"?** tgchnicaL assis tance and inforaatibn on fi^L, 

'"^ culture, and has ' 
prmM tsslstMce in such problea ar^as as cross-cultural 
klfSlI^^f' for language teaching, and the differences 

aetween Asiaa and Aaarican educational systems. 19 

im mil iI^?*II**I«S**!S5f"iH slightest impact 

!Si2^ ! J*'f2iy'^^^J'?®°'°^° • bilingual educition prograa. 
which is das igaed to halp ease non-English speaking children into^ 
aaiastraaa classrooas. 5f the 567 prStraa a^rds iade this year 
aost ara aada to school districts whicK offer services in only 
?r«i^!2'?' usually Spanish; in a ainority of cases instruction 
IS offarad it^^aore Jhan oaa language. Only IS irant awards 
wara^aada to school districts w?icK offered an fndochlwie 
if fUSflkP^*'*!^"' thesi "s.s 

S il^fJl!!!^^?**"'* " languages offered. 

S •* *»«w«t laaguages offered in these IS districts 20 of 

lSa:ISr*'?i.t"/"**^\*f 'S*^ the balaicV 42"'SJe*'o^Se?^ 

2?«!fJ!l *i^iI*{L'**''**i?" ■^■•y sHocatad to these 18 

^/^^^ll With this in aind. it 

«iJ iL^^ |3.is7,000 granted the IS districts. 

SlIr;S?«ti'®2f 'J??*" •? " ^ "f*"* <"* I««tochinese children, 
il 222 i!fil't?; 4J*n«^l prograas exist for those children 
r?»! JL?^'* Iiidochinese coaaunities as Us Angeles. New York 
City» Chicago* or anywhare in the State of TexaJ.20 



4^ MaataA Health 

. increase in aontal health probleas has bean observed in 

the Indochiaase rafugee population who resettled here in 1975. 

l^aOeea fe ii Ai aiei aeanaghoase. Indochineee UtimM Alert auii* ttii<. 
fljCCeaterlM Uagwiatice. lai; North Kent Street. Arlington. Vifginia 

••^wS/ . eaSaceei p. \^ 

n?S!^'" «■< > « .i i « B tC«.t«r for UUatu.1 Iduutltm, Culd. to 
of HucttlMi, UHhlBStoa, VObrauy 1»7». 
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Tll«T« ar« UMUf ctus^s for aental ««tress, as cited below, «anx of 
which show delayed srnptoas after a refugee's initial survival ^ 
seeds have been set. ^ 

Recognising these problems, -HEW provided I?. 8 million under 
the Special PWJects grant progrea in FY '79 to fund mental 
health programs across the country. The eaphasis of these 
programs has been to train Indochinese mental health 
paraprofeasionais, to sensitize American mental, health professionals 
to the specific needs of the Indochinese refugees, and to link 
•**^irg'*-* r^mtnlflftf existin g publ ic and prlvete mental health 

systems. The special grants for mentUT he 1 1 1 B " p I (Tg r lis -sre — = 

expected to continue in FY * 80 if there is a new refugee program 
authorisation and appropriation. 

Norman V. Lourie, the Executive Deputy Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, suggests that the 
sudden uprooting of populations is 

"•..eccMMmlad hy extrMM ead ofcen lisatring i^byaicel, paychoeoMtic, 
' end eoeial street. .The XadochlneM refufMe elie h«v« arrived !• tht 

Halted Staut hevs been kaom to f aee a aimlUrljr brMd range of both . 
acute ami chmlc yrobltma of Ideaclflcacioe aad ediuttmeQC. Uhtcher 
forced or volmtary, tha preclpltoua departure frea home m4 hoatlend 
hat embed the amalety amd lafocurity labereat la tha new md tmkacMa. 
Tbeee reepdeaee are oftaa reialoreed by other orldenca: the aenea of 
ieelatioo amd abaadanmaat felt by ewy ladochliieae la ajcacarbatod in 
the face of the lanpredlctabl* avalaaehe of eoclel , vocational aad 
ecooomic probleae. Apatby mod depraeaten, dlsappolntmant and angar, 
thaee aad othar peychelogical aepecta of street gm ba eiq^trietiGad 
aloiift elth a reaia of pey ch eacmatlc oemplalntt." 

c 

These delayed strejs reactions «nd other "psychosomatic 'complaints" 
have^ become increasingly evident in refugees who have been In the 
U.S. for more than two years. The challenge to professiofuils in 
the, field .will be in developing appropriate treatment based on 
_ Indothineae perspectives of mental health rather than established 
Western traditions of counseling and therapy. 

tyBaccompanied Minora 

>a with the Hungarian and Cuban refugees^ the Indochinese 
included a nuaber of unaccompanied minors, pfom April 197S 
to DeMher 1978 approximately 800 unaccompanied children were 

ilt^^^* ^ unaccompanied children have been . 

^"""""^ I 

^^Netmam V. Lonrie, "Tletnamtte iefimaeet Mttttal laaltb laauat,** »tper 
deliwed to the Uorld Ceagreaa en Naatal >t«ltb, Vamcouver, Canada (Auguat 
n-H, 1977K amd to the iforld Coagraae of Peychlttry, Benelulu. Hawaii 
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•raaM«f rMg« at MfH 1,000 for this caltiuUr ytar.™ 

Sfftf mi^BiaS!^. *.^t ^. '«*Ptioii contors with 

d^S^ JL!^!l!f* ^'^J winhnritBent for tho coro 
l^^kiiii^iZ* jno W7wa roMi|w4 cloiidod. This.. p?oble» 
Si^JS< Ji%IilirSl^^ !!f^^ <!ovorii.oiir5otor.inoil 

aMlTiS*^ L2^.fn*l!** •»»"Prt«U atM. or loci ,*Uc 
•SStMtmJi^^^oJ^J?"*' "/^V""' «ciol 5orvices. ond 

s^jnr i^s^^t^'^v'^^Tf 0*111^0.1*0 mm fioM to tho 0.8. 

!?f tnietioo. ^^t*^ T^.^^>>^t |SA.AT-79-a4 (OTA), 
loiMkioM »ofii0M aildfoo.** lObruory «. 197», 
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Post«r car* appears to be tha prefarrad sethod of assisting 
thitsa childran; howavar, othar arranfeaents are being utilized 
tepMdlAf on the situation. There have been a few cases of placing 
faster childrcB in the ctra of Indochinase faailias, especiall/ 
for childran who feel particularly isolated or require sore 
coltural suyport than the/ could obtain in an American foster 
hoae. Additional experience is needed to dateraine the effective- 
ness of this foster care arran|eaent. PUcanent in snail grour 
hones seeas to N appropriate for young people who will soon be 
It. Also» fsr older unaecoapanied ainors, an independent living 

•yy*g^«^tit im Mhtrh t\my mm m i* tmA by a voluni^ay y agency or ^4 

aeabers of an Indochinese conaunity would appear to be apprbpii^l^r. 
f 

Doaestic Proiraa Expenditures; Suaaary 

c^ietween tha fall of the South Vietnaa GovernnentL^nd February 
27, 1979, according to the General Accounting Office/ the 
4p U.S. appropriated a iittle over one billion dollars to aid the 
refugees, who nunbered 170,69g by Novenber 1. 1978. 

Alnost exactly half of this noney, SOS. 4 nillion dolfars, 
was allocated to the Departnent of Health » Education and Welfare, 
and S13.1 nillion^llars was allocated^ to the Departnent of 
State. >Tha funds to pay the voluntary agencies for their 
reset tlenent activities are drawn fron the State Departnent 
allocations, as weT^ those used to transport the ^refugees and to 
run the centers in the Western Pacific and in the U.S. 

Clearly, nost of the noney spent on refugees is not 
channeled through the resettlenent agencies, who have been allocated 
1300-500 per refugee to help then settle in the Stetes. A 
substantially larger sua, about $2,950 per capita, has been 
^ appropriated for the HEW prograns for refugees. Thus, approxifnately 
|3,2S0 to $3,450 par capita had^^been spent on doaesi... aspects of 
the Indochinese Refugee Prograa by Novenber K 1J 78. 

jk 

Masettlaaent- Private Sector Activities 



- p»splTi~the central~role oF The Federal estabTishacntTn 
this refugee prograa, tha private sector, once again, had an 
, assent iel function- -the placeaant of the Indochinese refugees in 



^ Xaarid Walter. geeetU—ent in the Pnltej Steue ef Unattatehed and . 
ft1»nrin ^»< ledochineee lef<in>e Winere l»75-l»78 (Wew" jrfc: Utheren laalgratlon 
end Mfegee fervice, Jamianr 1979). pp. 14-17; and Marleaii Public »»lfare 
Meodetiee. **Teaiieae laespeee.*' eg.cit.. pp. 4-7. 

CoHprroller Geaeral. Keeponae to the Indochiw Inodui . 
ot.£|t.. p. 100. ^ ' # 
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^ItM^^T^^^^V' "^^^^^ •^•■in* the role of th« 

JJilifi!?^ Mymclts, the efforts of the private sector to 
coordiute md integrate services at the conunity level, ar.i 
otlMr private sector resettleMnt activities. 

1. The Vo|ff«tarv p>**f tle— nt Agencies 

^mmnJii i!llV*"Jii!~"^ Strategies of the r'vettlement 
!flf i!M fl aescrifced earlier. The eaphasis S this section 
MeaclI.^nS !i.£'2'!*" relationships of the voluntary 

fC^il?iJv ^J'^V****'!? Goven»ent at the national level, and 
ii?fc23! . !L f«^^f traditional and nontraditional resettl»ent 
•etkods used in the Indochina prograa. . * ' 

aeeiiJ^ f25"?L'S*5^*°?'l!*P between the vol^tiry resettlement 
?f2f;?L!!? Federal Government is contractual. Each of the 
lll^lli^^^ -lencies which were and are active in the Indochina 
g^oiraii are unSer contract to the Department of State (see TahlJ 

;*th and signed by the international offices of the 
j;.^???^^!!!!!!*/'**^? (The national 

thi iiiJlSr?S!2rJ?%*''''2*.f°"*rf^f' 1« the U.S. are 

tUlimtilt nationalities Service, Lutheran 

Immigration iefugee Service and World Reliif Services. ) 

. UW»cies» the Federal Government provided 

StSJ^3''JS/**Ii"*"r'* irant which has fluctuated between 
:™3 ^'^T Indochina program began in -1975, it was 

?J2dl!?oiif •lencies Voiiid be able to providS the 

craaitional level of services with substantial amounts of in-kind 
llrllll oriolKtJJj^rS^ J" addition, the avJllibiliJy of . 
Ihii ooJ^^!-'^^^^^/S•^!^ ^•^•^^Uy^^^^^^ services bolstered 
in J97l^li Ti-r^S!' prevailing view of Federal officials 
c2ver th! l^l.^^l capita resettlement gri^nt of $500 would 

Th« ISOp jrtnt continued from 1975 to 1977. and with contrlhu- 
f^«J *5? r,..ttto<Mnt .gencie. .nd the pr v"? J^cto?" tMs 

iJ !i. ttS"?*"*,*?*^'' *" •""iclent. When the gr.nt wii 

£22!i^ i <>«»«loP the quillt/ of r#:-ttle»ent 
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for Imdochintfe rtfugtef for th# first ninj •onths ^JJIIJt 
$•77, o»ly $500 of which vat providtd by the Federal GoveriMient. 
Th*r argt»«: 

mnrr um« tb« MMttUmt ir«ot to help eMt the i »AfUl 
coete ef eMurlM epo^orehlf end for reeertloa and pUc«Mt cipeaaM. 
After lMvii« eofwed tte ceeU of food, elotidng, rtat, root-MCiirlty, 
fmitero* odUtloe, heaXa caw and pocket aooey, Uttlo if eoythiag 
rewdae to com the coeto of pvefeeeioeal acaff to find jobe and aaalet 
eitli iatecratioA .^d ceeaeeUliis Mrritto, all of uhlch aw eeeential 
jiante of the reoettloMt preceee.** 

Manx of the local affiliates of the voluntary J^J^^^;*!"* 
agtacies are indeed understaffed and overworked, and this situation 
does adversely affect the quality of resettlement. "O'^®^*'' . „ 
the increasing numbers of Indochinese refugees who ''iJl 
to the U.S., and the changing nature of the refugee population, 
will probably tend to aggravate this situation. 

It is clear that Federal financial assistance to the voluntary 
resettleMnt agencies should reflect P^^ailing economic conditions 
and the nuabers of refugees they are requested to 
it not clear, however, is the nature of services the Federal 
GoverttMnt should expect for its J«r capita inv«»Wnt, or the 
extent to which fffiW Special Project funds for ^"S^^f^^^"*"?;!.-*! 
e»loy«ent services and Mntal health projects, 3"PiJ"i« . 
which should U provided by the agencies. The resettlement agencies 
have advocated vigorously, and effectively, that because they are 
the principal agencies in contact with refugees and have a 
longstanding ability to deal with the complex issues of 
•ent, that the majority of Special Project funds should be given 
to them. Congress directed that in FIT '79 these funds be 
administered principally by the voluntary resettlement . 
NEW has interpreted this, direction to mean that p'^r**! "f"-?'^*'* 
Agencies (including the resettlement agencies) should "f«*ve ^^.^ 
SI percent of the Special Project funds." Moreover, the purchase 
of servlcf-conmety which a r e ifundedl throttgh th0 5tate human^ 
services agencies have also helped the voluntary agencies. 

2 . Won - 1 r adi t io na I Re set 1 1 ement Activities 

Traditional resettle-^ent activities have involved the voluntary 
resattlemant agencies on he national level and their various 



^^Cerreepoadeoce from tlib iteerieea Coumcil of Voluotary Afancloo tc the 
ieeveitary of Stato, January 19, 1979, p. 2. 

^^Ifotlee of Gttmt fvmAm AVeilabUlty for Eagllah Uaguago and 
■apleymat Serricaa Hrojaeta,** The Federal teilater . April 26, 1979. 
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|2*SI'?»2J.!°II;''I2"J 5"*i!*" »P»"»»" on the loci level, 
rt tfce course of the Indochinete retettleaent proiraa efforts 
SrL^ i?.2?!j '-"itioMl .pproeches. to .llevi.te the 
•tructurei. in one such initi.tive 

t-*?'"-'"** -re recruited 
»• Pl«y, ecMStiilly, the role of the nationil voluntiry ifenciet. 

l)coJj?Ji.l°"i^J'«i^J??** •Pl»f»«"'ei h>ve included the use of 
rif?7?IJf: : 'O'-P'ofit orcanizititms in lieu of the triditional 
?« a??h*™l«f,?°; P' »"i«tion of the treditioii ' 
tr^Jk liL??^ orgeniietions .free 

tLH .lifS^iJr. • Mtioiuil volunt.ry ifencr. 

Mbytmmi to th* highly successful. 

the fS?IK'VA//ort^"?!*K"« V^***^* lener.lly f.llen into 
r««SSIh?I Jill ' • of the» appear to have worked 

nJIkSJ to liJhrJS*;* '*'^f «««« chicken 

SJ^oiJfin-.Sy £«r»inf, froa loabering 9cheaes to the creation 

Th/«?«J ^V»*n*f"» 3»*i|aed solely ?o eaploy refugees 

The atjor difficulty with corporate resettliw»nt%acka£e» «s that 

ifin'^ui^iiii^^^^^^ ""^^^ i«pSrt::r?o:;iniSts 

•rJinS I^^ English training, skiUs up- 

SSJioCJiv^ "P***'** -obility. aaplS;.;;" is ^ 

iVilil Ll ll^^V"^ component of effective resettl^nt, but it 
IS only one of tmny components. , v 

reset?l2Ji[tIll*#i'I'*r.f"*'c'*'"'"'*^y successful corporate 

SiirJJi ®' ^''^ SpMce Brtfthers Pi»h Co«pany of Niceville 

llJitt'J'^^''r*^ so«eof these other servicer(Mrticul,irlv ' 

^«,!irr. 2^ »P«ct'"» w«s the Golden State Gardening 
iloS^^frS'fli: S'?If • which reportedly 5ecu?:d 

inriiS?!. J?" ^'^f ToUtoy Foi*ndatioi to sponsor 22S Jefugees. 



r-i4#i*««T- r f **" riTw. ine operation ( 

I? 000 ?i -J^I'k'-S'^' Djp.r.~nt held heiringi on 
17,000 in viMt had Ii»t been paid to thd coapanv's 
^ocl (ra>d Jury and HEW inveitigations ensuSd ^» 



charges that 
workers, and 



h«»e f2n"?IlJ2ir;,"?:* °^ r"««»«-«nt agencies appear to 
eJJloil"e? ^" resettlewnts-which SSre often 

proyidIl'a*'b2«i;'M?.n;?!ri*'' projects appear to 

prortce a Better potential for good refugee integtation; One of 
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th* best of the earlv projects was the freedoa Flight Task Force 
in Gra«a tapids, Michifan. The Task Force included the World ^ 
Relief Agency of the Christian Reforaed Church » the Lutheran 
iMigratlon aa4 Refugee Service, the Hasan Relations CoMission 
of the Catholic Diocese* the Grand Rapids Public School System, 
the Dep^rtaents of Health and of Social Services of Kent County, 
Michigan, and representatives of local industry. As of March 
1977, sponsorship ceaaitaents developed by the Freedoa Flight 
Task Force had taken care of US faailies, or about 700 refugees, 
iecause of the intense coaaunity involveaent, and because this 
prograa included the necessary service coaponents, the welfare 
rate of refugees resettled in Grand Rapids was only 10% « (coapared 
to a rate of SSI for all other Indochinese refugees in Michigan) 
as of March 1977.^ The Task Force is still resettling Indochinese 
refugees in Grand Rapids; the current r/efugee population*^ is 1,200- 
1,300. Despite an increase in the refugee population of approxiaately 
one- third, the percentage of Grand Rapids refugees o^' welfare has 
dropped to 81 in July 1979.^ > 

Barlier this year the Aaerican Council for Nationalities 
Service entered into an agreeaent with the Indochinese Reset tleaent 
and Cultural Center of San Jose, California, to provide direct 
resettleaent services. This center is sponsored by the Social 
Planning Council of Santa Clara County and is a aulti- service agency 
that has a prograa of English and vocational tra^aing, aental health, 
counseling and social services for the refugees. Siailarly, the 
Aaerican Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees and Church World Service 
has an agreeaent with a special prograa at the Houston YMCA for 
re^vt tleaent services in the Houston area. These innovative 
resettleaent aethods appear to be effective in assisting r^fujgees, 
since the local organizations are able to react to and design 
resettleaent opportunities around the specific needs and desires 
of their coaaunities. 

tn general, the trend in resettleaent has' been away froa'- the. 
use of individual or faaily sponsors, and toward greater -reliance 
on loc#l agencies and congregate sponsors, particularly-^'through / 
churches, which continue to provide a aajority of the resettleaent 

o ppoi^t u ni t ies. Thg eaphasi$ ijijin Jiponsors that have the i nsti tu- 

tional capacities and « coaaunity base to ensure the aost effective, 
resettleaent opportunities. - ^ 



^IhoaM J. ■ar»M, Of All tha 36 Alt«matiiwfc«i lodpchia— to— ttleyat 
^ jtatrlc^ (DeMTtasne of itmft Sealor Sealajir in roraign Policy, 19eh 
leeeioe, April 1977), pp. 15-16. 

TelephoM eoevarMtloii vith lov. Roward Schippsr, GNiirain of eh« 
rraodoa Pliglie Task rorea, craad Rapids, Michigan. July 31, IJf^. 
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local Coordination 

tkTM.!^^^ iliilV •?* Privot. funds flowing into coMunities 

mST^ luimVliM ''^'^h* ^ ■•"5^ voluntary .fancies 

;S2jJl.?I!2*,Ii5Jr W^'^'k.. in tha s»o co««inities/there has 
125 Jlf^Lr^..'^**'!^^^ confusion as various organizations 
fJSSi!f.!?i' **• Given the lack of a Federal lx-i*i>osad 

2W«5?oiriis;iJ:;;j/^"»*' ^^^^ gmss-roots 

a co.T^?T!.^!# ?I tJie Pugat^'Sound Resettlement Porua. 

At ?2i 25 frf'^!*2?"'*?« Menciirs in the Seattle- Tako«a irea. 

of l5!Mii!?»!' 'tudy's sita visit, the Porua was in the process 
* 1 representation appeared to be Bostly fro« 

Sf im*»JIl2*t '^'5??»^*'*• — tinrwas chaired b? a Je^^'entative 
2«SL i!;^ '^^I?* appears to have the potential to 

>-#...Ii*B*'** ■f'Jt*^^* encountered was the Indochinese 

oJaS!! cSSI?! ?f ^^'Ii^*^*''' located in Santa Ana. California, 
il^I .. r improbably tha aost heavily iapacted refugee county 
Ijtha U.S.. with current County astiaates at about 23.000. ^ 
IfIU?IIi5iE *• consists of representatives of several 

?L ? agencies, refugee self-help groups. 

^ irfi coMunity collaja and other private service-irrSvlderi. ' 
TWO of tha four elected officers bf the Forun are refugees. 

iDint^SlSSLl!:^";;* '*''««^*i»* endeavo. of thu Fonin has been the 
iSi L * ? *^f* ■ county- wide coordinated refugee sanpower 
^ ••^^^•» Proposal for cofitinued funding If both%ublic 

^ SlilflfJ*'*!" P«>J«ct» in Orange County. The propose? 
^J^tl^ ^ auspices of the Porua and all thS prograa 

related to each other. The i^artlclpating 

developing and iaplenSnting 
^lliTaSfS'^if^'^"*;' unified^oposal Seeks to 

In ?hi^lLiS"'?H^" of sanricas and integrate .ervice delivery 
^li^AV^^^' could be assuaed that siailar, county-wide 

^^Ul2SJ*ii^^ *reas-wmrW^'?:ndtn,- 
Mr. 12!! J!2 ?! appears to be soaewhat 

HSI?.^***** ^" coordinating efforts than aost other local 
IKIJJL*^ This aodel certainly appeals to warrant 

further stuay, and replication elsewhere. 

I, Gfogrnphical Diitri but'iott of the Indochinese ' / 

*r-fu.I;f*i;i.SS[^j£^ " disperse the Indochinese 

rafttgaas .around tha country to ainiaiza the econoaic iapact on 
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r*f«ttlf«ent coHunities, and to avoid the political coaplications 
which aigHt arisa were thtra to be a repetition of the level of 
f«Ofraphlc concentration Kperienced in the Cuban reset tleaent. ^ 
Further, the decision to aake use of the voluntary resettlement 
agenciei iaplied a decision to use their nationwide networks 
Of local organization and religious groups, aaking the dispersion 
of tb« refugees inevitable. A sore detailed description of the 
initial distribution of the tndochinese refugees and an analysis 
of the secondary Migration which ensued appears in Appendix 2. 

Given the size of this secondary Migration, auch of it 
^ath and West and auch of it towards existing cowiunities of 
Indochinese, it appears that a general dispersal policy aay have 
been ill-advised (albeit understandable) and that consideration 
should have been given to the developaent of clustered reset tle«en 
opportunities. ^ 

F. Analysis 



The goals ^f the Indochinese refugee progran were shaped aore 
than those of any other U.S. refugee progran by wartiae conditions, 
and an overarching concern for the survival of our foraer allies. 
A full-scale war was raging in Saigon and its suburbs in the spring 
of 197S as aany of the refugees left; U.S. policyaakers, while 
aware of a possibility Of a "blood bath" following the expected 
fall of the 6overnaei)ts of Soutfi Vietnam and Cambodia seeaed 
reluctant to set in aotion a planned evacuation of refugees for 
fear of sealing the dooa of those govemnentsv As a result of 
these factors, thr first goal of the «*efugee program was to get 
as many of our allies out of Vietnam as quickly as possible. 

Subsequent short-term goals of the program were to move the 
refugees through the Western Pacific transit sites to Stateside' 
centers rapidly, then to process and orient the refugees in 
the four Sl^teside locations thoroughly, but expeditiously, 
tnd then t|i^ close camps by December 51, 197S^. 

' Anot her goal was to disperse the refugees around the nation 
Tor reasonsr^cTtedneiftrirrriftd the mo«t fundamental goal ^of 
all was to resettle the refugees in this society as thoughtfully, 
as compass ioiiately^ and as inexpensively as possible. 

2.,. Re sources 

Givtn the obvious urgency of the situation, if' not the 
universal public support enjoyefl by the Hungarian program, the 
Federal Government moved swiftly (much more quickly than it did 
for the Cu^ns) to make ships, planes, military bases and poinds 
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eral Governaont 
for doaestic 



jwiUblt to t«k« c«r« of the refugees. The Fed 
m^lJ^tl^'nt^J!!^ ■^"•'^ •v.iuSle per c.pit. tor doaestic 

"SriJw.J^Lif^;;'*?*'^''*'*?^ shortly 
driinfiir^J^S-r cuwiUtively. than to even the loSg. 

.1 I2ir bu? ^^i***' '^ctor resource, were t.ppSd 

H2a?!ii« o 1° "^.'"^ ^^•^ ^''•^y w*"-* for either the 

d2!??M5*»"„f?fc profrw. The Federal Coirern«ent w.s 

as^tinetf to pick up aost of the coiti. 

of tlii".!!'^*?^ UtilizjTtion of these Federal funds, ui anslvsis 

"Penditures for FY '78, a fairly typical yeir"* shows 
S??iri;i*A^ir/?* ;f channeled'?Ki"ih'"^Soc?Jr 

*P«"^ maintenance (cash and .edical 
i« wS?eS"i„*iSi:«''^"' •d-inistration) while liSS thin zSl 
THeuMe J^fiir.i?"".-''"^^!?" deirelop.ent (vocational and 
WW^UuJlJ JiJ'iM.*^*"*?**?' identifiable Office of Education 
expemittures for this population hava virtually ceased, exceot 
for token a^junt, within the bilingual education progrw? *^ 

Mrh.i!*^!!!'' characteristic of the Federal funding has been a 

f!«J?*J*^ ^'^'^ predictrtility. ThuS CongfeSJ 
bSJ Sid Jdt ™Jnir 'J'^'! education of IndochiSese children 

Dur did not appropriate the* in recent years; there was a five- 

S^iJei; SI;?5IH°^^^"^'''^5^^^""^*"« winter*" t977-7Si 

SxJewIon ^^i?^! down of the progFta. and authorited*^its 
exiensioa only through the end of FY '79 Siailarlv 4« 



3. Sefvlces 



lnclu4« the followi^Z^ Indoc'hinese.progr.i, would 

• 2fi5Sl£|i|ilX "hile there wa, ti-e .„d the oppo. tunUy 
li.ni J1 39«tMide reception centers to nrovide 
oJtlnJJjyi-^"*"'"" «".ce. to the JefSJee" 
noi-«?ilfi^*2^r'"/'""» "r.v.U h.s raSfed'fn,. 

hMi^^'^fn >h"*L^^ The cre.tiSn of eitJ^„„ 

facilitill L2w kind of Stateside 

Bossihl. J„ P*".ly-"rriving refugees would aake it 
""iJiti^n."""""-*'" ^d'lulte 



r.«t I. ttapur «. 
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• C«»h «s»i»t« nee . Federal elifibility criteria for 
casb assistance for Indochinese refugees are aore 
generous for this group of refugees than for any other, 
perhaps .^oo generous^ but in operation, the sue and 
incidence of auch benefits varies sharply state-by- s 



tate. 



V Ed ucation for children . Unlike the Cuban program, in 
T which it can be 'arRuea that specialited Federal assistance 
^continued for too long, in the Indochinese program the 
assistance was cut off quite abruptly. 

• Liniuistic and vocational trainim for adults . While 
soae IRAP tunas hare been allocated tor these purposes, 
a strong case can be aade for substantial additional 
investaents along these lines. Unfortunately, there has 
been no specialized outreach from the Department of Uboj 
on a national basis to the workers and potential worke^ 
Mong theM refugees. 

• Health . The Indochinese refugees probably have «o re health 
prohleas than either the Hungarians or the Cubans did, 
often having spent aonths or years in Southeast Asian 
camps, and often suffering fro« malnutrition P;y*?i^^f- 
diseases (conditions which adversely affect the individuals 
concerned, but which do not constitute m^jOT public health 
problems). A more Intensive and assertiVe health program 
for arriving refugees probably i* nee4«r4. Further, the 
principal technique used by HEW to fundv services is to enroll 
individual refugees ih Medicaid which thus links them 

with the welfare, system.' 

e Mental health . Some efforts have been made to provide 
mental health services to the refugees. Service-providers 
have discovered that problems in this area are slow to 

' emerge, and that specialised' services may be needed for 
•several years after arrival. 

4. Institutional Framework 

Three groups of Issues merit attention: first, the internal 
orgai^izatiOQ of the public sector (primarily t*e Federal Government); 
secondly, the relationship between the public and the private 
sector {primarily between the U.S. Government, on the one hand, 
and the voluntary agencies, on the other); and^ thirdly, ™r role 
oi the State and local governments in the resettlement Efforts. 

On the first point, during the Indochinese program the U.S. 
Government has organized itself differently in each of three 
phases. Initially, there was the lATF which had centralized 
authority over all evacuation, reception and resettlement 
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•ctivitits. OttriBf th* second p«riod» froa J«nu«ry 1, 1976 
^^'^W tM crMtioA of tbt lUfufoo Coordinn tor's Office in 
--m 9Uf Dop n rt— a t in m spring of 1^79^ HB« ■snagod nost 
Mem« efforts and tba State Departaeat controlled off-shore 
fCtmties mad the contracts witk the voluntary agencies* for 
hoth their off-9hore and doaeetic prograM. It is not yet 
Clear how the liaes of authority will emerge in the third, and 
current period. 

5?* ■•^•t t^*" i» not onlr • lack of governaent-wide 
coordiaatioa of deaestic activities, but also there are 
instlttttional weakaesses within the HEW fraaework. For example, 
there appears to be relatively little liaison between potentially 
related prograas in IMF and OB. Ifithia ItAP, slailar prograas 
are funded tk^ough two chaaaels,^ social services through the 
•fate agencies, aad SpecUl Projects primarily through the regional 
offices. The Office of Hua«% Oevelopaent Services in HEW has 
arlmary responsibility for Title XX funding but has had little 
Involvement la the XRAP Title XX effort, lecause Medicaid and 

5 through state human service agencies, 

end because of thf varying practices of these agencies, a refugee 
with a problem in one state any be treated qbite differently 
from a refugee with the identical problem another state^ 

It appears that there is relatively little Nderal monitoring 
of any of these Federally^ funded activities, ^whether it is the 
voluntary agency's use of State Departaent funds, or of State, 
local and private agencies' use of various HBN-channeled funds. 

Further, Federal and sub*Federal Government personnel 
^ prictices are such that it is. needlessly difficult for public 
refugee- serving agencies to eaploy refugees to serve refugees, 
or to^rovide non-refugee staff with the cultural sensitivity 
training that is so necessary in these prograas. 

As ffl» the relationship between the Federal Government an<t 
the voluntary agencies, discussion of the remarkable ability of 
theso egenciea- to secure receptive sponsorships aust be balanced 
HIIJ*!?^ eppraisol of the weaknesses of the network. Each 
fill ^^fii**!***"^^ •» »n equal, in spite of the 

LJ*f«ci«fi^K44**"' ^* tgencies, the Aaerican 

Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees and Tolstoy, resettle a saall nuaber 
Of refugees, but ov*n these refugees often have ifo access to local 
»»PP««"t services because of the general absence of local 
affiliates. In those cases where qualified, non profit local 

•^^•'•^ agrCimenti to-^rve^ in effect, n» ^ 
tocai affiliates, the readts have generally been excellent. 

• •i'^^^? ****** ®f J*** importance of language training, only one 
national agency (the Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service) 
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r«tain» *n ESL »f - ialist. In iddition, the extent of pro- 
fessional orientation to cross-cultural issues varies exten- 
sively, although alaost every agency has hired refugees who 
^ovide s» s e nsitiv ity ta thes e i s sues , 

Since the resettleaent grants provide broad discretion to 
ih9 recipient agency, the six of services runs the gaaut froa 
little to extensive. Even the quality of resettleaent within 
an agency varies considerably from location to location, depending 
on the initiative and capability of the local affiliate leadership. 

The lack of quality control and aonitoring, as well as the 
absence of ^^ny ainiaua performance standards, have perpetuated 
an inequitable systea in which two refugees sponsored by different 
kgencies in the saae location can receive a totally different 
resettlement package. 

The agencies also have differing policies on how auch of 
the grant will be retained by Headquarters for adainistrative 
purposes and emergency aid, and how auch of the funds, if any, 
are actually given to the refugee or his a^ponsor. The differing 
patterns of distribution have created soae distrust aaong local 
affiliates toward their. nationals and by refugees who do not 
understand why soae agencies provide aore funds than others. 
(In 1975 the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associations,' 
non- traditional resettleaent agencies authorized to sponsor 
ethnic Chinese in 197S, passed through the entire $S00 but provided 
no other resettleaent services. This was clearly unacceptable, 
and in violation of the teras of the contract.) This study 
does not suggest a level at which- funds should be passed through, 
but it does conclude that there should be a rational sYstea which 
results in equitable treatment for all refugees regardless of 
their sponsoring agency. The diversity of resettlement agencies, 
in many instances, can be viewed as a strength because it is 
flexible and innovative and taps a broad constituency of support^ 
Within this framework/ however , it is arguable that some consistency 
is necessary. 

In an era when Federal support for those agencies may reach 
|S4,000,000 in FY 'SO, the agencies should no longer have full 
discretion to provide whatever assistance they wish. On the 
other hand, it is important for the Federal Government through 
its contractual mechanism, to delineate those services which it 
expects the agencies to provide and to not hold them accountable 
for services for which the Federal Government does not reimburse 
them. Recommendations for improving the performance of agencies 
under contract to the Federal Government are outlined in Part III 
of tnis t-eport. 
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^ ;Th«r« is som aabival«nc« regard ing a related MtterX 
iA«th»r tiM special proiect aad Title xS-type social services 
otplieate efforts for whicli the voluntar/ agencies already were 
cfPita resettleaent grants. It is the conclusion 
^v-^ existing - r e s et tl e a e nt agenci e s d e n o t 



1^ cnpnbility t» provide the intensive, specialized 
g#rvices retired by this population group and that the initial 
^«at hns been inadequate to fund the extensive services. For 
these reasons, the Federal funding of social services has noT 
only been helpful, but has been essential in providing needed 
services. 

As aentioned earlier, several States and localities served 
as resettlenent contractors in 1975. While initially it was 
helpful to have the political and humanitarian support^ froa the 

iS?^'**"?!? State of Washington, 

on the one hiiid, utilized the lOOt reipburseaent policy for 
Itli " tk« initiel vehicle for muaeraid, rather ^ 

thnn relying-on the charitable contributions and the initial 
resettieaent grant to cover resettleaent expenses. As a result. 
iiMS Hf •»treaely high dependency rate. AfteV tjie 
JUriTf resettleaent, the Governor ab«)doned his 

IK*'i!^*^£*'n' •n*!! further assistance was provided by- 
the State Welfare agencies. ' 

^,?PP*»*^« tack was taken by the State of Iowa which- -if 

Ks SJ^Jf r *^i"tion Of eff;?Uvr;S5ettie.ent 

has one of the best records in the country. In lOTS th« ^tltm 

rerugtes wiio fled froa Uos. Ethnically and culturally this 
group was quite distinct fro* the Vietniaese, which aadi JiuJterins 
UVrill^JSliV*' The State established the Iowa RefJi« ' 
Service Center, as part of the Departaent of Job Service with 

r? diJim? s5i:^J^r*:; serving tho;rr:fuge.s 

nlacid f« • •^*» refugees who were 

Sf t!f State by other voluntary agencies. The Departaent 

«ei??e?j;o^!der'?'r**^ ^^'^ tK?"":? 

- 5 ? housing, orientation, English languaae. 

tluiA rf* ^^^^ individuil sponsors sS tK; 

dSfferSSt" • ^^'•^'^'••I^H'ibilities as well U cross"uuS?.i c 

•aeirffSf^i *! ^lose in tine and have too little' 

JS fiSShfSlV*" conclusions on the results of 
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First, in th« 1975 ret •ttlMMilt effort^ disinterested 
observers^ w«re favorably iapresssd with IATF*9 perforaance 
ia ftttiRf th« r«fugii«s through th« transit sites in the Pacific, 
through the reception centers in this country, and on into the 
re sett leaeat process. For exaaple, the then-chairaan of the House 
Suhcniifttee on raairri^tton Ctttienshii^ and International latf^ 
said: 

"Hteh • MM* of cowperattoa by choee imlv«d» cht task of reeettllng 
140,000 refwfiia Imm bera alaoet ecR>?Sted. Ihlo Itaaber cannot help 
but reflect t^ea the deabaetrated lutergofvenaMtal cooperation and 
hopaa this aaperleace la evldeitot of hov our eoimtry, whan coaaltted, 
caa indeed e c hi a^ ica geal.** 

Second/"in 1975 an effort was aade,^ distribute refu^ees^ 
equitably around the nation- -wherever sponsoring organizations^ 
and coaaunities could be found. There was subsequently a great 
deal of secoildary aigration, often away froa t-he cold ateas and 
often towards other larger groupings of fellow countryaen and,* 
perhaps, to aore generous cash assistance arrangeaents.^^ It 
would probably be advisable in the future to avoid dispatching 
•refugees to locations where there would be fewer than' 100 other 
refugees. ^ 

Third, there is a. troublesoae question of dependency. There 
are indications that the cash assistance prograas- -despite the 
very tight adainistration in soye states '-aay^ have caused soae 
refugees to opt for welfare payaents rather tfian work. There is 
^-^abundant, published data suggesting^ no aattel; how one exaaines ' 
^thea, that the age -and -sex- specific labor force participation 
rates of t4ie Indochinese refugees are less than those of Aaericans 
generally. 

Table 13 offers seven separate labor force participation 
rate calculations, for seven coaparabf^ U.S. and Indochinese ^ 

nj> ' , 

The eMthoro eaaeot ^ratand to be dlaiiitareated in thla ona phase of U.S. 
reeettleaant yrngrtaa, becai^ two of thea were deeply imlired la the lATP. 

33 ' * 

Treaatript of Subcealttee h^Elag, Daceeter 19, 1975 (two daya betpra 
the laat of. the cai^a cloMd; the caepa. In fact, closed tea daya ahead or 
achedttla). for a ^iacueeioa of recowaded prlnciplea for aeaagins large acala 
rafutee reeeptioa pfofraae, baaad on eapariaacei^ during 1975, aeS Appendix 3. 

^tt ia iapoeeihie, in the curreat atate of the art, to aort out the 
. exteat to which eech of theee three factore caueed jatgrailoa. - It ia io' reatiag 
that -twD wam^tfilsdictioae with gaoasooa welfare policiaa, Cuaa and K*. «if , 
have 9SL attracted eacoadary atgratioa atraaaa, aidla two vara JuriadletieBe with 
frigid welfare peliciee, Texas aad Loaieiaaa, have attracted attch atraaaa. 
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populatioiif . In six of th« s«v«n coapArisons, the refugee Ubor 
forc« participation retes are below those of coapsrsble U.S. 
p9pu|etions. Indochin«se Mle labor force participation ratts 
raage froa 5.9 to 1.0 points bahind those of their U.S. peers, 
wliiU tho feaala rates lag lass sharply. It should be borne 
in aiiid that while there are soma methodological problems with 
thasa coapariiofis* virtually all of tb«» tend to overstate 
,Cha iBdochinase perticipation rates. ^ 

In suMMry, the 'ndochinese refugee resettlement effort has 
■obilixad hundreds of public and private agencies to help fulfill 
the needs of this population group. In spite of the diversity 
and creativity which such networks provide, the magnitude of 
Federal resources involved should cerry with it mart stringent 
accountability on the part of service-providers and greater 
Federal leadership in establishing program priorities. 

It aust be stressed, however, that the contributions from 
tbe private sector of our society have been absolutely essential 
in easing the adjustmant of the more then 200,000 Indochinese. 
peso contributions are unmatched by the experiences of any other 
V'Ytern nation, es the following chapter illustretes. 



Vlth one esceptloo (not taking into account tbe higher pcrceotage of ' 
cblldTM tmom% tiMrtttdochliimM refiwm thao aMg tericaoe la th« ell-p«rM>aa 
dau) a4l of the Mthodological blaaea U Table 13 inflate Indochineee labor 
foree pertieiMC^M retee. la the first three ecmparieosa, the Xndochlntae 
labor fofM pert lelpat ion data, but aec that of other iterieaae* ere baaed 
ea a telefhoM awrvey, and it la prebabU tbmt pereona without telepbooea 
are leea Ukely to be in the labor force thaa (boee with phonao. ta the laat 
eoaperleon tha •stent of the blaa can be oatlaatad mere eiuctly* ee the ateeuca 
of labor force pertidpatioa for the Zadoeblaeee but Mt for other itericaaa 
la tbe astoM to vhich tbey aade eocUl eeoarity tax coetributiona. This meaeure 
pfoducae a milatii»« tota of work^ra during • year, an iadivldual with a 
lew WMka of mrk eewata aa auch aa ode with a full yaer*a work; tha Moeure 
weed for other Amaricaiia la tha mwmm siae of tbe labor force auring the entire 
year, if e«e were to correct for thle dUcrepaacy» aa wi have not done in 
Tebla Ih eae would adjuat the labor foree partlelpatioo ratea domard in 
tbe paraoaa 20-5f eoapariaoa by five poinu for the lodochlneae men, end by 
ebeut CbMe polata for tha wowmi. 
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PART II 

OWm* 5: IBSETTLEMEHT MODELS OP OTHER WESTERN NATIONS 
Introduction 

Tho tfftlto4 Stotoi Is mot tho only industrialized deaocricy 
JiTI^Sl'LS! rcsottloiMmF of rofugoes froa another culture. 
iLl^J^ ^"f'' iphoTjs, tho U.S. can learn auch 

£ni«2!^L"***2"! roufhly siailar situations, as other 

Mtlons CM, and kavo, froa us. The U.S. is not even the 
nation ttkiag on. tho largest aurtter of Indochinese refugees 
Kl-^^'fi!!'^!* jfennody pointed out in March of this 

r««r. that distinction belongs to Australia. 1 




°t '^"^filf'j' back to the hoaeland 

aovoaimt ox zoraor iritish, Dutch, Belgian, French, and, 
aost recently, Portugese colonials, and the resulting 
f**J^}?"??^ progreas, are not helpful aodels because 
the individuals generally er« of the saae ethnic 
•ad liaaulstic bacl^grounds as the host society, and are 
often citi tens es well. The return of the ethnic Gernens 
froa Eastern Europo falls soaewhat into the saae category, 
although thoy have left other cultures (and socialist 
political systeas) and probably have a aore difficult 
resettleaont than the colonials. < 

l!*!!^!*^''^ subsistence faraers. Many of the refugees 
in Airica are rural ptopio, aovmg froa one agricultural 
Site to anothor, often across a boundary but into an 

;iII!!«**7tSi*** > "« •thnic 

circuastances, if the land is 
? : iliJ! ^^^^ reconstitute their way of life with 
less difficulty than so»a other groups of refugees. 



Gfoat 



^ Jttdiciery. The aafua— Act of 1979 , 

^MKh of i^le mtimiliit (low of poet Itorld uar 11 refugees Includes 
^a of Gem.. ^ .ettled in IumU at the tia. of Stb.ri« tT 
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• twporainri w»ti«t boy— #nti . Soae rofuiee aoveMnts 
ar« qutc« trtnsiMt, a spillover of a civil war which 
coBtiiiu«s, with soM of tht "rtfugoos** as active 
participants. Although thtrt wtrt soao ainor oxceptions 
doring tho oarlr yoars of tha Cuban aovt«ant, aost 
rofugoos in tho U.S. aro horo for good* tho war that 
_ . t hoy f lo4 boing cloarl|r a Mttor of history. 

o yottl— at in socialist nations. Reset tlonent prograns 
in nastem Burope for the Chileans, for exaaple, have 
little applicability for the U.S. because the social and 

SovemMatal structures of the Bast and West are so 
if ferent**alt hough botb are welcoming refugees from the 
saae land. 

e the Israeli experience . laaigration is of such crucial, 
iife'or*deatii aigniricance to sparsely-populated Israel, 
scarred by frequent wars and outnumbered by Arab neighbors, 
that her treatment of refugees (and other inigrants) 
is a unique phenoaenon. Israel lavishes, with sone U.S. 
help, special services on iaaigrants, and she gives then 
privileges above and beyond those of her own citizens 
in an effort to encourage the ianigrants to stay. 

If these resettleaent prograas are Aot useful aodels, 
which ones are? The most relevant are prograas in which there 
.are aubstantial nusrikers of permanent refugees who are 
ethnically and linguistically different from the host society, 
whicli. in turn, is an industrialized deaocracy. Given this 
defimitioa, there are, ptftentially, lessons to be learned froa 
the resettlement programs designed for Indochinese and other 
non-Boropean populations in Canada and Australia (on which we 
here the most information) 3 as well as ii. France, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden. The rest of the chapter is focused on 
these programs. 



hn mmm^Xmp m the Caaadiaa eiperience, m have had Mi^roiw cenverMtloaa 
with WtlUam Naoaa, MiMter Oaaeral, iattlenm ^mtk^UfUffUmt «a4 Isdgre- 

tim Caaeda, and acceae to mmf g —t pvbllcatioaa, atieli aei Bapioyatnt 

m4 ImAwntim Ciada, '*Camaia HaleoaM Ui gong tefetMa,** fmavmm 1 (January 
lf7f>il| Canada ■npli j aia l and tanlgratioa CtamiMloa, Haf anaa Frovisf ona 
ll-lt^ K f> Canniiapi J tlTlgfTTl n ¥^ froalataed jeril 10. if 70 (Otteea. July 
• 1979)1 Mtaiatar ef lipleiaBnt aad Inigrattea, "Itotea lor aa Aidreaa by 
M CuUan, Ittaiater of lapleyaant and Xaalgratloa Canada to St. Pattl*a 
Oaiced Church, ganOa, Ontarle, Vebniaffy U, IfTtt** hpleyamt and laalgratloa 
Ciaada, "iMlgvant fattlaaant and Adaputian Fregrani aa waU aa GaraU t. Mfba, 

riMii'l HfMII nitrTI llld*"-*T * Oioatraal and Londoas 

MiU-Qaaana taimaity f«Ma, If 77), vhich dMla largily with adaisalooa iaaiaaa. 

(footfiota coatliuwd oo aaac pagt) 
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Sine* the subject of this report is not refugee adaissiont 
policies in the U.S., th«se will not be discussed abroad, 
either. lUther, the next three sections concentrate on the 
legal status of refugees (once edaitted) , on the organization 
of resettleaent systens in other nations, and finally on the 
resettlement strategies of ether nations. — 

Status. 

As noted earlier, in the U.S. all refugees are not treated 
equally; and in aany circuastances they are simultaneously 
treated worse than (the parole status) and better than (special 
prograas) other iaaigrants. Other nations handle this aatter 
differently. 

Australia and Canada (and Israel) aake no legal distinctions 
between iaaigrants and refugees; various assistance prograas 
ere available to all newly- arriving aigrants, and all are equally 
eligible for citizenship. Although admissions policies for 
refugees and iaaigrants are quite different in both Canada and 
Australia (as they are in the U.S.), once the refugee has been 
eccepted by the host country, he has the saae legal status as 
any other iMigrant. 

On the other hand, soae European countries (e.g., Oenaark, 
Holland and Sweden) aake distinctions between invited and 
spontaneous refugees. The foraer are refugees who aeet the 
standards of the Geneva Convention and who are invited to live 
in the host nation; the latter appear, as it were, on the 
countries' doorsteps and convince the authorities that they 
should be adaitted. The Dutch and the Danes find it logical 



Om Aeetralla, Me Dafartaeat ef laaignriaii and Ithnic Aff^r«, **pacta 
about AuetcalU'a tefi^ rolicy,** (CMtberra, April 1979); Auetralian 
fepulatiea mi laaitratlra Covaeil, "TepiOatiM tepert So. 3,** (Canberra, 
Mif 1979) t "tHdgraate or AefHtMeT** paper delivered by the Ion. K.J.l. 
mdtmllas, H.P., maieter for Zaaigretion and ithnic Affairs, at tha 
AaatraUaa laetitete of laCeraacieeal Affaira leaiaar en 'ZMigraata or 
■efetsaa.' tydaay, Auguet 19, 1971; end Waletry of iMdgratioo and Ithnic 
Affaire, The Calbally lafomtioa Kit (Canberra, April 1979). 

A eeefol ceaperiaon of AuetraliM aad Canadian policiaa ia coatainad 
ia **lMigreata and Rafugaeai The Canadian aad Auetralian IxperUnee," 
a paper avbaitted to CongreeeiMaaa Ilisabath loltaaan. diainmaaa, Subcoaaittae 
en laaigratioB, Rafugeea, aad Xatenational Lae, o.g. lottee of lepraaentativea, 
by Profaeaor Preda Uwhlna, Dniveraity of Toronto, May 1979. 
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to wfnd nore supportive prograas to the foraer group of 
refugees than they do to the latter.* 

B. Ortanixation of Resettlement Systeas . 

Although the relative importance of the private sector in 
U.S. resettleaent progr«u has dropped sharply since the tise 
of tho Hungarian aoveaent* the role that non-governaental 
Organizations play in American resettlement efforts, to this 
day, is far more important than that played bv nongovermental 
agencies in the other nations of interest. This may well 
reflect a larger set of issues than that of assisting refugees. 

In the five resettlement nations, we found no accounts of 
the voluntary agencies facilitating the selection process and 
working with the refugees before their arrival in the host 
country. With the exception of the partially government -funded 
British Counci) for Aid to Refugees, we found few nationwide 
refugee assistance organizations. Generally reiJgee assistance, 
at the national level, is a governmental activity, with voluntary 
and non-government activities occurring only at the local level, 
and often on a community-bycommunity basis. ^ 

It IS perfectly possible, however, for refugees resettling 
in other nations to receive services from a cluster of agencies 
despite the fact that all the agencies are public onesi in at 
least one nation, Canada, however, this is not the case. 
Different governaents, in short, organize their service-delivery 
systems in different ways. 

The Australian modvl, according to a government publication, 
is organized as follows: 



^Joiat Uorfclttg Croup for tofufeee frcm Chile io Britain, Refuaeaa 
from ChlU . (Jolnc Uorking Croup, London: 1975) Appendix III. 

^for a comparioon of U.S. and Cenadiaa voluntary agiacy activitiaa, 
eee rieda Miiiui, Caneia aad Ilaratlont PubUc Policy and rublic Concem . 
(Noetreal md LoMoa: NcGlll-q«Meae Umivtraity Preaa, 1972) Pare V. 
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TrMfort to AmtflU 

■ocoftioa 
AMt UHcotloa 

liMtmetlon 
Cooriiaotloa of — or t i yl 
f«t tloMt/orlMta tion 

laltlol ti II— u<rtlon 



ForMo% of ooelol w»»«n 
«i4 «Bo*plojmt kOMflU 

AooUtMco to flod 
oaplojraMt 

ChlU odMcotlon 



rollctf-up m41c«1. doatol 



DoportMt of i^gratlon ft 
Idmlc Affcira 

** £ 

I* 

I* 



CoMooMolth Acco—ototloa ft 
Catorlag Sonrleoo Ltd. 6 

Xkaportmt of Social Sfcuritjr 



Iducatlon Oop«rtMiit« of f eotoo/ 

ftiTlterlot 

■Midi DoMTCmta of Stat«a/ 

ftrrltoriM 



DoMrtMt of li^loymt ft 
Touth Af fain 



ftefui««s in Sw«d«tt* -which is rmrkablv supportive of 

•nd run for rogioiwl and local offica, ior examle)--tend to 
Mca the saaa wilti-agancr lituatio. As tha Joint Workini Group 



"...tha way work is carriad out aaong refuiees in 
Sw9d0n has both advantagas and disadvantages. So 
■•ny authoritlas are involvad that it is ioMtiaes 
difficult to draw tha dividing-lines batwaartheir 



Hrlwa coHpasy wider Gewtramt aoepicoa. The laltUl accowdatloa 
Ut»«rally chat of a hoatal. «liicfc ,tll be deaeribed rt»rtly. 
•«€^ffM Ire. ^A-atrallea Ut^ on«it. tloa aad «aMttl«»it Fr^^Si .« 
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fiilds of •ction. However » it is an •dvantate that 
the work with rofugoes is an intag ral part ox each 
authdrity's ordiiury work, "7 

Unlike the U.S., Australian, end Swedish aodels, Canada 
has devised a refugee program that places virtually ell 
aapecta of the refugee selection, adaission, reception and 
resettlMeat precess'es in the hands of a single agency, the 
EBployaeat and laaifration CoMiission. That Governaent 
agency has the equivelent of the aanpower programs of the U.S. 
Departaent of Labor (including pleceaent, uneaployaent insurance 
ead occupational training programs), as well as the inaigration 
control functions of the U.S. State Departaent (vise issuance) 
and of the U.S. Justice Departaent (those of the laaigretion 
and Naturalization Service). Further, unlike the U.S. 
Departaent of Labor, which runs its pleceaent and uneaployaent 
insurance activities through one decentralized system (the U.S. 
Eaployaent Service) and its training and counseling activities 
through another decentralized system (the CETA priac sponsors), 
the Canadian Baployaent and Inaigration Coaalssion (£ < I) runs 
its prograas through a network of directly-operated Canadian 
Baployaent Centres. < 

This edalnistr«tive structure reflects the usuel Cene^ian 
rationality and offers a aade- to* order fraaework for providing 
services to refugees. A suaaary of the Canedien and United 
Stetar refugee esslstance structures can be found in Table 14. 

Refugees erriving et Canadian ports of entry, like all 
other trevelars, go through the inspection procedure. In this 
instance, however, tha inaigration inspector not only plays 
the usual tola of checking the newcoaers* docuacnts but also 
welcoaes the refugees to Cenada end sets the reception process 
ir aotion. Typically the inspector is elded. et this point 
by soaaone fron the provinciel iMigrent-eiding agency. 
Together they see to it that tenporary housing is errenged end 
that the refugee .hnows how to get to the Eaployaent Centre, 
which will play a key role in his resettleaent. 

The Eaployaent Centre handles nany of the ccntrel problems 
of the refugees directly, such es language end skills training 



'jolat Herkiag Gmp, — fuaMe frga ChiU . op.cit.. p. 67. Sm eUo, 
NUUtry of Le hw , " » ia< ea^ td to gmaee; Alevlew of Qu— oiona Coacerniot 
Che Selactiea ead Can ef Uf m t M , Ooaplled by a Study Group ot the 
Andieh Nialatry of Labouf'' (SCodthelat Da^taMteae Off^&eeatral, 197i); 
and the Miah leatituta, •'fact lhaat oa ieadaat laaigraata ia ivadaa" 
(•toclholai The fvadieh laatitata. If 78). 
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1UU 14 

h liMiiy of HncT li»<po««tbilitl— Ip tim ttl^wwit of indochAa*— 
—fog—, vmitmd ftaf «nd CwKda, 1979 



OMZflD mns CMOUJA 





ZW (vltli V6Ug Mslst.^ 


eti 


VOCJG AMIOMEMT 




n/a 




ICVI 


BCI and icn 


nMiT OF UVflU 


IM (with V61a9 SMlat. ) 


BftI 


MCIFYXOM 


V61a9 and iponvora 




MOOtZMC 




ur, Provlncaa and Volaga 


^#IHfffrfl(Jlt 




UZ, Provlncaa and folaga 


UnTZAL CUN AWIfTAHCX 


VdUf m4 Syonaora 


MI 


K*12 gSOCftnCM 


School 41ttrlct« with 
•poradic mt funding 


Provincaa, no nation*! 
funding 


tSL nm rvTBnriAL WWLEM 


varioua* aoatly fwdad 
with iJUtf fooda through 
HSAa 


E&i fundad. 


OMK 80CXAL SEWICXS* 

oooMiuw#« mnjiriim- 


aa aboTo, plua Volaga 


E«I-fundad aocial aar- 
rice afanciaa alao Provta- 
eca, Sacratary of Suca 




various aganciaa^ Vdlaga, 
apooaora* MAa 
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Muan CMS 


MB As, through UtAT-funda^ 
Nadicaid 


Frovlhcial haalth car« 
Canada funding 


covrmonic cmm 

AMtilMCI 


«SAa/ through iMP-funda^ 
ATDC 


variaa 


ASjonmT or mivi 


IM (with Volag aaalat.) 


n/a 


miuiMJSAncn 


IM 


Oapartaant of tha 
Sacratary of Stata 



MMVUnMi ATDC - Aid to Paiaiiaa with Oapandant Childran 
E&I - BiployMat and iBigration Canada 
ISL - Ingliati aa a Sacood Languaga 
HSAa - Stata luBBn Sartlcca Aganclea 

TCIH - Intarg u warBBa u tal CoMiccaa for luropaan MtgraCton 
IMS - ladgration A ■aturaliiatioa Sarvica 
IIAP - IndochiiM Rafugaa Aaaiatanca Program 
Volag-Voluatary laaattlamc Aganciaa 
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for th« labor force participants, job placeaent and cash 
attistanca; E I I, and t^tiaas tha Province as well, 
purchases various social services froa community agencies, 
such es providing interpreters, counseling, and assistance 
in locating permanent .ousing. (It should be noted that 
tha provincitl involvenent in resettlement in Canada, unlike g 
the involveaant of aost U.S. States, isVprovincially- funded.) 



A key eleaent 'in refugee resettlement in Canada is full- 
tiaa stipended English or French language instruction, plus 
siailar skills training when needed. As soon as possible, 
workers aaong the refugees are assigned to language training. 
While they are in training they are paid a standard weekly 
wage just as are other Canadians undergoing skills training. 
The stipend is roughly coaparable to those paid to Aaericans 
in CETA traiaing. 

j^ince Canada has a universal health care prograa covering 
all residents, the refugees are siaply enrolled in these 
programs, which are run by the provinces. Under soae circumstances, 
the provincial funding scheme (e a special sales tax) is 
such that no premium must be paid for the refugee; in others » 
if the refugee cannot meet' the health care payments, they are 
maia by Health and Welfare, Canada. In no case is the newly - 
arrived refugee brought into the Canadian welfare system in 
order to provide him with medical care, as is the case 
fenerally in the U.S. system. 

Refugees who need cash assistance, either over and above 
the training stipend or in periods when they are not in training, 
can secure it from the Employment Centre, fill has e flexible 
svstaa in which the Centres determine what the refugee needs, 
what his assets are, and then (within reason) provides cash 
•ssistance to fill the gap. The E I I cash assistance is 
supposed to "Me the refugee over until he lands his first job. 
iFor long- tern dependency cases, the refugees must turn to the 
Canada Assistance PIsn, a welfare program funded SO-SO by the 
nation ^nd by the provinces. Sometimes transferring cases fron 
totally 'federal E I 1 cash assistance to partially- federal 
Canada Assistance is awkward, srtU urder these circumstances. 
Ell cor<tinues its support on a case-b/'case basis. 

Canada has recently added a new dimension to its refugee 
program whi:h cuts across both admissions and resettlement 



She Ontario Miaiatry of Culcure end l« creation, for flxampU, 
hae published a vry iieefui (tlbett in Bnglieb) 281-paiB Wewcomera Guida 
tm iatiric— ia Qatario. lOronto, 1978. 




ERIC ^'i'O 
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policies. In the conttxt of its atw policy of setting levels 
of iMifrstion, a concept which if aore reminiscent of the 
Auetraliaii tariet levels of iaaiiration than it is of U.S. 
ceilings or quotas, the Caaadiaa GoverfUMiit recently announced 
its intention to adalt 3,000 Indochinese per aoiith through the ' 
e«d of 19^0, totaling 50,000 refugees. (Since Canada has 
about one-ninth the population of the U.S., thi^ would be the 
rougli equivalent to our acceptance of 4S0,000 refugees during 
the f«M Ig-aonth period.) The new concept is that the Govern- 
ment will adait additional refugees above the 3,000 level, if a 
private organization or voluntary agency is willing to provide 
resettleaent services for a year. 

^ ^ Even under these special circumstances, however, the 
Federal GoverMient renains responsible for a nuaber of significant 
services to the sponsored 'refugees, and after one year, the 
Federal Govitnaent re assuaes ell ^-esponsibility if the refugee 
has not becone self-sufficient. The following is a quotation 
froa a Canadian Governaent publication regarding the division 
of responsibilities for the new class of sponsored refugees: 

Divieion of ■eaeoneibilitiee af FiibUc and Frlyaf Aaenciae 
%m fmUiu^ teeettleawt Senricae 
la Canada' e gponaored lefw Frogiwe 

Tbm ■popaorlna aroup The FederaX CowoMt 

la reeponalbla for: u reaponalble for; 

« atm^fl Af IttW ' accoamdat^ea a Taaeorafr Hadjcal A—la tanc* - 

(includlot houeehold affccta). food, evrrgency boepical. nadical and 

clotblaft and Ucldeatala« tmtU euch dnrtU can for refutaca m tha 
tim witbla the flrat year that r«fu«ae interval batwaan adalaalon to 

faalllaa can auppprt chaaaelvM. If Canada and arrival at ehalr flnU 

rafttteaa becoM contiaaoualy self- deatinatloo. 
aapportiiii dariog their firat year la 

Caaada the apoaeanas group trtll do a faaloyaant Sarvlcaa - Job placaaaot 

loAiar be reaponalble for providing aarvieat froa local Canada 

■atarUl aaaletaaca. Iut« If for any gnployaattt Cantraa. 
raaaoQ worUag neabera of tha faailica 

cannot coatlnua in Mpleynant, t» a Unguaia Traini ng - full-tlaa 

aponaoriof group viU ba reaponalbl* ianguaga training for adult rafugaaa 

for aalatanaaca for the raaalndar of daatined to th« labour forca if lack 

that flrat year. of koowladga of either Eagllah or 

French praventa their placenant in 

While rafugaaa vho have vorkad nay ba aultable cnploynnit. 
eligible for aoaa work- related henaflU 

If Uid off, they will not baeoaa a Occupational Training - full'tiaa 

aligibU for Mlfara beoafita during training, if required and available, 
their flrat year in Canada. 
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1M — o— n«« TO** 



TiM ftdaral Co^T—ot 
la napoMlbla for: 

iindar •JtLaeing fo4«ral craialof 
progrw. 

a *''^Tr'*- *>atloo Lona > r«p«rabla 
InMrMffrM leana^ for all 
rafucota raquirlns financial 
•aalaeaneo to aoae nacaaaary 
eraaaporeaelon axponaaa. 



for: 

(Alehog«!h rafufaaa will ba allgibU to 
tasiacar miimr pra^oclAl hoayltal 
md Magical plaaa, afoa ciialr arrival, 
it mKp ba aa c aaaa r r la ao«a provl^eaa 
far tlM ayoMor, to proviso privaca 
> ^ taaaraara cavarafa uatil tha provincial 
~§lm au la lata afface.) 

• C a na r al Oriayutiow mi ttoral luaport - 
we lac famiiaa oft^rrlyal ia^^ 
eoManlty* pr^vtdiBt initial racapelon, 
cau naallint m4 aaeelanaat aaaiataaca; 
halpiat nerlUat Maibara nad orifloyMt; 
aa4 a a aa rt a g that raf utaaa ara avara of 
all tba fa4aral , provincial and Mmlclpal 
profTaHi availi^la to ehaa.' 

iy July I, 1979, the CoMiission had signed a ntmber of 
contract! with church organizations, some national and some 
regional or local, calling for the sponsorship, to iapleaent 
the .expanded adaissions prograa. It will be interesting to 
sae how well this prograa works. 

C* Rasettleaen.t-Strategies . 

In reviewing other nations* refugee resettleaent prograns, 
one is raainded that while ail refugee populations have clusters 
of severe problems, sose groups of refugees have special 
advantages as well, which should be borne in aind as resettleaent 
strategies are planned. To cite just three exaflples: 

• Chilean refugees in Britain include many displaced 
socialist activists and acadenicians; as a result, 
British socialist and acadanic coanunlties were particu- 
larly helpful in the resettleaent process. (In the 
U.S. the Hungarian Freedoa Fighters carried with then 
SOM of the saaa kinds of advantages.) 

a There are nuaarous French speakers a«ong the !ndochinese 
refugees, and they have been particularly welconed by 
the province of Quebec. 



Nourcax iMarptad frM Eaployaaae and teigraeion Canada, "Sponaorlof 
■afHia<»a: facta for Canadian Croupa aad Organisaelooa," (Ottawa, March 1979, 
a), p. Jr 
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• The Haong tribesmen appear to be a refugee group with 

pJocHs •o<tett expectations, which eases the resettlement 

Looking «ore broadly at the resettlement strategies of 
^rSSfr?*^ ♦ ?' themes were noted which were much more 
jigJiificant in other nation's programs than in our own. The 
Jill-?:*^***** prevalent of specialized residential 

communities. Often called hostels, for housing refugees during 
I A 5 I ♦f*? »» • nation. The second is a deliberate 

ICfiM ! ? pattern of investment in language (and often 
(i l JJ^I r?^"*?* ''^^^^ ^•ll front-end-loading, 

i»;^'J^L^*"f''*'5."°^*^^- ^" contrast, the U.S. tends to 
. push refugees immediately into jobs (though offering, particularly 
relatively generous indomrtransfer pa?.enJs) ^ 
and placet them directly in whatever housing can be secured 
in the broader community.. 

' c I^fir^^*®*^? behind a hostel is that it plays the role 
2lfJonIi ♦HI^ eases the transition for the refugees. 

Although they are living in a strange land, they are living 

?iiir^?r ^'^J^ ^^^^^ experiences. 

SS? o? l^h'f^^tiJJf'* i» «"PP0"d to be a constant flow in and 
out of such facilities, the newly-»rrived refugee can learn from 
the experiences of those who arrived in th"hoftel earlicJ? 

Jh« nations using these arrangements are Austria, 
2S? i:J*?;„r5'lO*' ^^t^^' Y"«°«l"via, SwSden and Switzerland, 
^It^il i'^ Kingdom. The dozen Australia^ 

iSni Sni^ located in major cities, can accommodate at 

^^Lli ^ u P*"?"^ established to ease the transition 

SI? n l^l i!*^!:*"** recruited i„ the years after World 

A^Itriii.S^hi^L :«f"«*"»»P«nd five months in the 
ih! I I ! then move out into the community. 

There are, of course, always the hesitant or particularly dis- 
advantaged individuals who are reluctant to iSave the SoJtels. 

1. • hostels are not only housing facilities for the refugees 

but orientation, counseling, and education centers as well 



Hac-admieeloa wdleal •craning aod CrMtmtiit. whn Mukd. ft«-M«iM»nr 
OiU Hrtod. «Mt MM orlmtitloa utv1c» win Hm b* provld«<l. 
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Thos« in r«9ideiic« are fivan exteniive courses in how to cope 
with thi new society, end hpw to speek its^ language. While 
this approach to refugee resettlement appears to be wide- spread » 
no c«iparative studies of the relative value of the hostel 
strategy to thnt of si«ply Inaei^ing the refugee in the Minstrean 
of tlie host society were encountered in this study. 

Often the hostel-housing arrangenent is linked with the 
pr#ri<^sly-descrihed front-end- loading strategy. This strategy 
appears to be based on the hypothesis that refugees afe a 
disadvantaged population, and that a strong initial investment in 
human capital will pay off in th*; long pin because it will 
decrease the likeliliood of long- tens dependency and major, 
continuing welfare costs. This strategy also presumably relates 
to, among other things, the generosity of a nation's income 
transfer programs- -i. e higher tha perceived costs of such programs 
the greater the interest in this strategy. ° 

Australia recently launched an extensive study ofjX*"^ 
immigrant and refugee resettlement policies, assigjiing^he study 
to a four-member Commission headed by Frank QMmlly* The 
resulting Galbally Report called for *n-cVen more extensive 
and supportive resettlement prop«*r^an then in place, which 
the commission estimeted^ottlcfcost about ISO million (Aust.) 
or about |SS millioj^-HTTS. ) over the next three years. The 
Government adop^othe recommend«tions almost en to to , and is 
moving rapidly to implement them. 

Ondergirding the Galbally Commission's recommendations was 
this central concept: 

"...Tlw Import rccogniua that newly-arrived mlferaota raqulra 
• feriod of «i)uatmint and that flMOCial eupport should b* 
provided during that P«riod. There ahould be no preeeure on 
them to eater the work force until the Initiel orieotetlon and 
eettlement progrem hae been eomi»lated. . .*'^l 

Both Canada and Australia make it quite clear that these 
'processes cost monoy. The Australian Minister for Immigration 
and Ethnic Affairs, N.J.R. MacKellar^ announced that it would 
cost^ on average, |1,S00 (Aust.) to move refugees to Australia 
end assist them during the first f^ve months of their stay in 
the country. This translates to aboUt $2,000 (U.S.) per 



^Hllaietry of teigratloa end Ithnic Affaire, Celbally Informatloo Kit . 
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jCim4«. in its hootaliold furnishings progru alone 

s«ts a •ax.jHai of tl,S0O (Cait«dian) per coupla, plus $300 ' 
CCmi«) for oACh dopoxkde^t »* iadicatini an invostMnt of about 
^ ll»7$0 (U.S.) for a faaily of four.H This is in addition to tho 
* b«*ic ftlloiHuica foi rood* clothing and shelter, and funds to 
OMhlo aceeaf to^the Ubor aarket. 

Aft with the Jies tel strategy, no cost-benefit studies of 
the fro«t- end- loading scrategy have been encouatererf, and 
aiich studies would be verthvhile. 

D> AMlrsis. 

It would appear, fro« this brief exaainstion of othet nation's 
reftenieveat experiences » that the following precedents could be 
evaluated for their application to U^S. refugee prograas: 

• the ttae of a siagle adainistrative structure » as in Canada 
to Baniige «ost of the rafugee- related progrias; 

e the use of hostels or siailar facilities as transitory 
housing and orientatioit centers for newly-arrived ref laees 
a systea used ia aany nations; 



e siallarly, very short «tera transit centers, priaarily 
fo¥ health screening, as i^ Cancda; 

# tN avoidance of a legal dis tint t ion between iaais rants 
. aad refugees, .as In aany nations; 

t substantial, 4^iberate iavestaent «n language and skills 
' training, i.e.. front-end- loading, as in Australil and 
Canada; and 

e the separatian of the provisioi: of aeJical care froa * 
part icipat ion in the cash assistance prograa, as in Canada. 



^hm Ttyumn* **^ttmlU Offer at O.a. Telkei 1,500 Hore Ut 
thte tear," Umimm iwald. 12 Oeceabet 1978. 

^^CiudeUaea - SeeelMaat AdJuataMt Aselat^ac* rregreB" (Ottewat 
l^^leyaMt end laaltraciea qMnda, taidaud, aleeo, teterMl #ocimt). 
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PAXt nil MAJOR FINDINGS AND R£CO»M£NDATIONS 



Pirt I has described the broad context in which refugees 
have been a4»itted to the United States and the nature of the 
public aad private iastitutions which have attemted to aeet 
thei^ special needs during resettlement . Part IX has identified 
and analyzed the different refugee resettleaent strategies 
used by the U.S. during the past twenty-five years, as well as 
selected programs of other countries. Part III of this study 
deals vitk the conplex challenge of how public policyaakers 
and practitioners can apply the lessons learned froa the 
experiences of previous and current resettlenent efforts to 
develop aore equitable and effective refugee assistance in the 



The najor findings and recomendations of this report are 
outlined under three general headings: 

A. The New Context for Refocusing Services to Refugees; 

B. Strenstherirn institutions That Serve Refugees; and 

C. The Need for a Broader Base of Knowledge. 

A. The Nev Context for RefocusiOE Services to Refugees 

For the first tine in our nation's history, the Executive 
and Legislative Branches are advocating a bold, conprehensive 
national approach to refugee reset tleMnt which would provide 
equity of treatnent to all refugees, regardless of their country 
of origin or the aethod of adnission. The goals envisioned 
would strive to enable refugees to achieve rapid econoaic 
self- sufficiency and social adjustaent in the new society through 
collaboxative efforts of Federal, State and local governaents 
irorking>Sith the voluntary reset tleaent agencies and other private 
non-profit groups. Undt lying these overarching goals are three 
prevailing, or perceived philosophies: 1) that refugees should be 
treated no worse than, nor any better than, all other needy persons 
in our society; 2) that States should not suffer any undue financial 
hardship as a result of the resettleaent of refugees; and 3) that 
existing aaiistreaa service systeas should be used, rather than 
creating new institutional structures. 

The iapleaentation of the proposed national refugee policy 
as expressed in the FY *tO budget requests, relies heavily on 
1001 Federal support for casji assistance and aedical care, and 
so«e funding far vocationally* oriented services which would be 



future. 
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provided by •xisting public And private socisl service agencies. 
Thus, the philosophies of treating refugees in the saae aanner 
as citizens in need, through existing :»ervice aechanisas (pri- 
■arily welfare), and the desire to relieve States fro» any finan- 
cial liability, are aet. 

To proceed along this course of action, however, without 
refocusing efforts on the unusual and differing resettlement 
needs of refugees, aay result in a drawn out period of 
dependency which serves neither the refugee nor the u S tax- 
payer well. 

Two basic policy issues are at stake: 1) how the Federal 
Govarnaent wishes to view the refugee, and 2) the nature of 
the Federal coaaitaent to lead hia toward adjustaent in this 
society. This study proposes that we aodify our nation's per- 
ception of re< *aes m a way that does not necessarily require 
either a change in the proposed statute, nor a change in the 
general goals aud philosophies outlined above, what is suggested 




One only needs to review the general background of refugees 
during the past twenty-five years to understaQd that they are 
not necessarily a dependent population. Most of the refugees 
were foraerly eaptoyed, contributing aeabers of their own society, 
often intellectual*, scientists, politicians, or skilled crafts- 
men who ware, or believed they would be, persecuted by prevailing 
political forces. That is why they fled their homelands. They 
are "survivors," that is why they ware successful enough to 
.escape and find asylua in another country. While, generally, 
•»ny Of thaa have anoraous internal resources, such as educe' 
tjon and work experience, few possess capital resources when 
i!? "r*^ *^?^ ^° ^•5' this reason, they need tran- 

sitional assistance to enable thea to reconstruct their teapor- 
arily disarrayed Hvas to become, once again, self-sufficient, 
contributing afmbers of society. 

The tools needed to rebuild their lives and to adapt to 
the new society include the following: language training, 
vocational upgrading, emergency cash assistance, some cash 
suppiaaentetion while developing their skills, medical ser- 
vices, culturel orientation and mental health services. While 
there are meinstream programs for others in our society who 
need some of the same tools, it is arguable that those programs 
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•re not typically equipped to handle the cultural, linguistic. 
Motional and educational distinctions posed by a refugee pop- 
ulation. Therefore, while soae on-going programs can be 
tapped and "sensitized/* new approaches are necessary in other 
hutfan service fields , 

Unlike tasporarily needy persons in our society, refugees 
who cannot obtain self-sufficiency within a matter of weeks 
■ust, as a Hatter of first recourse, turn to the welfare offices. 
They are unlike temporarily unemployed persons in our own soci- 
ety who have several alternative support systems, such as rela- 
tives, savings or bank loans, unemployment compensation- • then 
welfare. Refugees seldom have access to any of these other 
syste.«s. Refugees ihus are drawn into the U.S. welfare system 
which, in spite of periodic changes, continues to be a source 
of criticism by virtually all knowledgeable practitioners, 
policyt.akers and recipi.ents, and is the subject of continual 
r'^fona attempts in an eifort to remove the inequities, disin- 
centives to self-sufficienty, and the stigma which unfortunately 
prevails about the prograi . The welfare system promotes depen- 
dency for its American recipients and to depend on that "system" 
to help the refugees become contributing members of society 
seems a burden to them, at ^est, and unwise public policy, at 
worst. 

In an effort to put i ito perspective the weaknesses of " 
the existing approach, th'. following discussion of appropriate 
services, within the new context, is organized into three 
sections, dealing with: 



In each section there are brief findings, summarized from the 
previous nine chapters, i flowed by recommendations. 

la. Economic Adjustment .- Findings 

Economic adjustment is the process by which refugees move 
from (usually) economic self-sufficiency in their homeland 
through a transition period to economic self-sufficiency in 
this country. Of* in during tlie transitional phase- -and some- 
times for much Ir 'er periods of time- -the refugees are depen- 
dent on public funds. 

Our principal findings in thi£ field are that: 

• the economic adjustment process is difficult and 
expensive (though that burden can be placed on 
different s^ts of shoulders); .id 



1. Pccnomic Adjustment 

2. Health Needs 

3. Social Adjustment 
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• that tlM profpectf for d«p«nd«ncy are increased 
by receat U.S. resettlement practices. 

Vhile one could construct any nunber of models of 
refugee econMic adjustMit, the four illustrated in 
Chert 2 are offered for consideration. The first, that 
2.L*i*f*"^*'? ^V^^^^r* is essentially that vhich the 
Hungarian refugees experienced and is the aodel aost at- 
tractive to U.S. pclicyMkers. The notion is that rela- 
lively ainiaal expenditures are needed to convett the 
refugie into a full-fledged taxpaying aeaber of our 
society. It irorks for some, but not all, refugees. 

The second aodel, of sustained total dependency, is 
clearly the one to be avoided. Obviously, at least a ainor 
ity of any population, such as the 21 of the Indochinese 
refugees on SSI, will fall into this aold. How aany contin 
ue to be in this category, perhaps needlessly, is the 
aajor question. ' ' 

The third model, of sustained partial dependency, 
apparently applies to a substantial fraction of the cur- 
rent group of refugees, in that some member of the faaily 
has some earned income but not enough to remove the faaily 
from the welfare rolls. 

The fourth model, of front-end loading, is the one 
used, consciously, by the Canadians and the Australians'. 
They recognize that resettlement is a costly and difficult 
process, nd they seek to make substantial initial invest- 
ments in nuaan capital to avoid sustained dependency. 

The United States, while hoping that the first model 
will prevail, often slips into the second and third pat- 
terns, as the relatively low labor force participation 
rates for Indochinese refugees indicate. It may well be 
tnat the fourth mc«el is not only more co^t-ef fective than 
the second and the third, bat better for the morale of the 
refugee and the long-term viability of his resettlement. 

•i»->^.« IT! complexities of the U.S. budgetary 

process tend to mask the costs of the resettlement process. 
30^ funds are voted through the State Department's budtet 
and others are aopropriated to HEW. Some HEW funds (such 
AS those for IMP) are clearly earmarked for refucees: 
others, such as the estimated |«, 000, 000 or so in SSI be 
fits to Indochinese refugees paid in FY '70, are lost fr 
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Djjpite these co«plicetions, it is the Federal Tres- 
sui:y which is payinf aost of the costs of the Bajor recent 
![!It!i ir"i P'-o«T"». not the private sector, which sup- 
ported the Himgariens (and aore recently the Kurds and 
Cftiieans}. and not th» sub-national governMntal ortaniza- 
tions, which tend to play a larger role In Canada than 
they do here. 

In suaury, the U.S. appears to be increasing Federal 
costs and the prospecte for dependency, unwittingly, by a 
J!!™ih°fK""'*Jr*^^ .ctions: providing cash .ssistinci 
through the welf. re network; providing «>dic*l services 
h2i^'^«?;li"5^"°y''' nyesting relatively little aoney in 
i^tJfi^I^^J** d«velop«ent; and fin.lly, the ne.r-.uto.itic 
pr.ctice of somm refugee-serving agencies of referrint ref- 
ugees to the ne.rest welf.re office. ^lerring ret 

lb. Econoaic Adiustnent - Reco— end.tions 



An ide.l systea for short- tera econoaic .ssistance to 
:!flff[?!\""'**?' following ingredients: 1) " JSSulS 
! M^ii'J • "tion.l benefit st.nd.rd with region.l differ- 
!Sn 5 J**!"* °" °^ the iSvel of payaents 

I??.ih??^r« ?"*\"fr?*^y aigr.tion or dependency; 2) 
liih uti fllJ^lV ^ siaplified and stind.rdiiid 

TnJSnMiiS^' ^c^' ^) i« should provide 

iSrSJo? 4f°f,'*i^'?;j"^'^'"fy penalizinS the work- 

ing poor, 4) it should recognize the teapor.ry n.ture of 
the needs of refugees; 5) it should not stigaatize the ref- 
ugee recipient; 6) it should provide the .bility to l!nk the 

••Ployaent and training systeasj 7) it should 
Jef2.i«° "T"^ J**' varying deaograpSic coaposi tions of 
refugees^ such as large faailies; and ^) it should be as 
cost-effective as possible to the U.S. taxpayer 

of fhlll'.JrJi'" 2^ ■? systea is beyond the scope 

iLlii nf^^' However, it is believed that the general ^ 
!w f wi'ting systeas aerit extensive study to 

The following recoaaendations are offered: 

RECOmNDATlON #1: That HEW initiate a study of the appli- 
cability oi a prograa run directly 
; through the Social Security Adalnistra- 

tion offices to replace the current aFDC 
node 1 for eaployable refugees. The aodel 
should provide temporary assistance dur- 
ing which the refugee should be enrolled 
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in Unguace and skills upfrading pro- 
graas. The aodel should provide a 
national floor for uniforMity in pay- 
■ents, perhaps at a level higher than 
current SSI. State supplementation 
could be a State expense. Other in- 
gradients outlined under the ''ideal 
system" should be included in the nodel 
design. 

RECOMMENDATION *2: That the Department of Labor initiate 
a similar study to test the applica- 
bility of a DOL-administered system 
based on the Unemployment Insurance 
model, although it, too, would be 
Federally financed. The job*related 
services funded through the U.S. 
Employment Service and CETA could be 
a major linkage feature of the U.I. 
model, as well as other ingredients 
outlined under the "ideal system" dis- 
cussion. 

RECOMMENDATION »5: That the Administration and the Congress 
consider using the refugees as a special 
pilot group, providing them with a model 
welfare reform package and testing the 
results, in terms of their broader appli- 
cability to the entire welfare popula- 
tion. (For more than a decade, the 
Executive and Legislative branches have 
struggled with welfare reform. None has 
been implemented because of the unpredic* 
table and dramatic impact iihich any re- 
form inititttive might have on the 
Treasury or on the 10,400,000* welfare 
recipiants, or both. Thus, a pilot 
effort such as using refugees as a model 
should be considered.) 

RECOI#(ENDATION 14: That potentially unemployable refugees 

in non- intact families who would normally 
be eligible for AFDC (such a* a single 
head of household with children under 6 
years of age) be enrolled in existing 
State- administered programs, and that the 
Federal Government support the program 
iOOl for three years. 



Htoclplrats of AFDC ca»U aaalsCance paymrats in SeptMbtr, 1978, 
iocial Secet'ty lulletlo 42 (Harch 1979): 64. 
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RCCCMIENDATtON f6: 



MCOMlENDA.IOtf #5: That th* Mg.d, blind .nd disabled refufee 
who wctJld otherwise qualify for SSI be 
enrolled in that prograa on the saae basis 
»s others who are cateforicany elifible 
but that the definition of disabilitx as 
it applies to refufees be flexible enouch 
to adjust for chronolof ical afe differ- 
entials (e.f.p an Indochinese refucee 
at $5 x««rs of afe umy be the equivalent 
of a 65 Y9MT old Aaerican due to pre- 
existinf nutritional deficiencies and 
environaental conditions). 

That the duration of 1001 Federal rei«- 
burseaent for cash assistance to poten- 
tially employable refugees be provided 
for up to three years after the refugee 
has been Adaitted to the U.S. If the 
refukee has not becoae self-sufficient 
by that tiiie, and if otherwise eligible, 
he should be enrolled in general assis- 
tance or APDC prograas without full Fed- 
eral funding. 

assistance prograa, for workers 
•aong refugees, to a non-welfare related netwirk Ihould kMd 

\H^.\i'V^::^?.' ^•""^'^ *»• -cc^'TJshed'Sn ess 

there is a siaultaneous investaent in the tools needed bv 

[Se"f:::ieS.rs?*;' i'* iS^iude 

I51iv2r I !• ?^ ^ngliih, vocational counseling, ,kills up- 
grading, and placeaent assistance. ^ up 

All refugee aoveaents have docuaented the fact that 

ibimrtr«i':'p:'?rs* •^^•-tive ;„ettU:St ,'\\e 

ability to speak English. In spite of the universal neeS 

'^"^»' one of the glaring 

shortfall, o? Federal assistance. If the resettlSaJit f f fort 
sjek, to encourage self-,uf f iciency , there to K".' SJ^!'' 

ff;^^«""«?t of resources and a new eaphasis on ESI and 
basic literacy for refugees who are pre-literate! 



R£COf#fENDATION #7: 



That funding be provided for three types 
of language instruction: 1) ESL linked 
to eaployaent or eaplovaent training: 2) 
'^T*''"i,^"«^^i^/**'' ^'•w* no« poteSiially 
^r?MJ!S^!' training for school 

children for two years, tfith regard to 
■11 language training, it should be noted 
that refugees appear to becoae most high- 

^^"^ «o »i« months 

after their arrival. Ideally, all ref- 
ugees should have access to language train- 
ing no later than that tiae period* 
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RECOItlEliDATION #8: That caployer:, be fiven incentives to 
MuvF.^ grant release ti»e to refugees enrolled 

in Intensive lanfuate tralnlnf. Such 
training should last fro» four to six 
■onths. 

HECONMEMDATION #9: That States be encouraged to generate 

language training programs in co«»unity 
* colleges. 

RECOIittMDATIOK #10: That funding be continued for a «**i°"*J 
linguistic clearinghouse which; 1) devel- 
ops and disseminates instructional mater- 
ials an4 information on models and cur- 
ricula; 2) provides bilingual counselors 
and training sessions; and 3) serves as a 
center for translation services. 

RECOItlENDATlJN #11; That the Office of Education be required 
to monitor and evaluate all programs it 
funds. Specific projects should be funded 
for at least two years in order to provide 
adequate start-up time. 

RECOIMENDATION #12: That service strategies include outreach, 
involvement of refugees in planning, 
linkage to employment, and transportation 
to child care services. Individual 
evaluation and testing should be a pre- 
requisite C6 educational placement. 

Contrary to the role formerly played by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Hungarian program and the comparable 
role currently played by Canada's 'employment and Immigration 
Commission, DOL has not been substantially involved in recent 
refugee resettlement programs. This Is unfortunate because 
DOL^playJ* • ■•jo*' role in the labor market and has devoted 
its energies to a series of other disadvantaged populations, 
raagiag from migratory farm workers and Native Americans, to 
the displaced aeronautical engineers of a decade ago. The 
Department has substantial experience and facilities in the 
very areas in which the refugees need help most, if they are 
to participate fully in the labor market and become economic- 
ally self-sufficient. 

The following recommendations are offered: 

RECONHENDATION #13: That the Department examine the possibil- 
ity of creating an additional national 
program under CETA Title HI, for recently 
arrived refugees, complementary to similar 
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prograas fo^^ fara workers. Native 
Aaericans, and other specialized groups. 

ICCOMIENDATION #14: That the OeparuMnt take assertive 

action vis-a-v«« oriae sponsors of the 
CBTA prograas, to ensure that refufeeii 
are included in on-going prograas and, 
where there are substantial clusters of 
thea, ensure that specialized prograas be 
aade available to thea. 

IBCOmilDATION #15: That the Office of Research and Develop* 
aent of the E^>loraent and Training 
Adainistration (DOL) consider funding 
experiaental job training prograas for 
refugees to evaluate the relative utility 
of such approaches as front-end loading, 
iaaediate on-the-job training in eaploy 
■•nt locations where there are clusters 
of other refugees, DOL-funded language 
trainint at the work place, etc. 

MCOIMBIIDATIOM #16: That the Oepartaent initiate a aaior ef- 
fort on the part of the U.S. Eaployaent 
Service to provide counseling, testing, 
placeaent and training services to ref- 
ugees with an incentive funding prograa 
siailar to that now available for the 
placeaents of veterans. 

In addition to- providing work-related services to ref- 
^liL^il Jjually iaportant to provide both incentives to 
VSzV^ i J^^^ ^fugeea and to reftigees to work. . Fortu- 
^n*t«lf , two aodels are readilx available. 

MCOIMBNOATION #17: That the definition of workers Visible 
for targeted jobs tax credits be 
aaendwd so that eaployers will receive 
a tax benefit for enploying recent ref- 
ugees, just as they do now for hiring 
aeabers of other disadvantaged classes 
(•.fi., AFDC recipients, foraer convicts, 
etc.). 

MCQMIBHOATION fflg: That the earned incoae tax credit (EITC) 
prograa be publicised in the refugee coa- 
aunity. The EITC is designed to reward 
the ./orking poor with additional Federal 
dollars for working--as auch ^s $400 a 
year for faailies with incoaes under 
It, 000 a year in 1971. Many of the aore 
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recent refugees have Incoaes within 
this range, but the resettlement agency 
field staffs ao not seen to be aware cf 
this progran which is tailor-aade for 
■any of the refugees. 2 This reconenda- 
tion would not require changes in laws or 
regulations . 



Although refugees ar« entitled- -and encouraged- - to work* 
the existence of the parole status has been cited throughout 
this study as a ■>jor legal iapediaent to eaployaent for ref- 
ugees in Federal, State, and local governaents and in certain 
professions. The new refugee legislation abolishes this 
status for all refugees who are adaitlfed as part of the 
**nor«al flow** of refugees but provides that any additional 
.refugees would be.adaitted as conditional entrants, which 
carries with it the saae probleas as parole status. 

RECQMIENOATIUN «19: That all refugees admitted to the U.S. 

be given peraanent resident alien 
status . 

RECOMMENDATION 120: That the President rescind Executive 
Order 11935, which prohibits Federal 
eaployaent of peraanent resident aliens. 

2a. Medical Care - Findings 

Due to the variety of aeans through which refugees 
escape froa their hoaelands, it is difficult to anticipate 
the full nature of hea 1th- related probleas. However, certain 
generalizations are valid. Eaergency aedical care, partic- 
ularly for tuberculosis and aalautrition , is coaaonly re- 
quired. Dental care ietms tp be a problea for all. refugees, 
and parasitic illnesses are coaaon for refugees languishing 
in Southeast Asian cafips. There is ^ dual problea related 
to aedical assistance to refugees: 1) access to quality care; 
and 2) the financing of such care. 

Once the refugee has been adaitted to the U.S., the 
principal problea is the financing of health care. An exaa- 

Cle of this arose in 197S when there was extensive concern 
y potantial sponsors of Indochinese refugees that extra- 
ordinary aedical expanse* aight occur, thus posing a poten- 
tial iapediaent to tha voluntary agencies in their placeaent 
afforts. To resolva th ^ situation, the Federal Governaent 
agreed to raiabuTse Strtes for 100% of the aedical care Cor 



then ia kiw^ledfa of IITC, it la aintioMd in coimactlon 
vlth fllifii iaceae tax ^tuma; no one diacuaaed it in taraa of ita 
ucility aa an addltlo'^ Indueeannt for work* rather than dcpendeocy. 
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•••<ly r«£uf*ti, th« iaplicAtion bting thtt the refugees 
mist b« •ligibU for t SttM N«dic«id progrsa. thus being 
c«t«forix«4 «s eitlMr indigent or working poor. 

M T!2 f<^»^» ■•ntioning her*; first, the kinds 
Of entry level or seesonel lobs refugees tend to get ini- 
tleliy, and the £»ct thet their perole sttftus excludes the« 
froa soM of tfce nore lucrative Jobs, Units eccess of ref- 

IS •^loyer-eMloyee health pleas. Secondly, since 
liediceid is pieovided through the locel welfere agencies, 
n refiMee seeking to enroll in Medicaid if quickly linked 
into the welfare systen which nay tend to proaote further 
dependency. The latter point is particulerly pertinent, 
??5»JI!!*" consistently evident in the surveys of Indochinese 
refugees wes the feer of losing Nediceid should they becoae 
espioved. Thusr to«e refugees do not eccept jobs, *ven 
tnoogn the salaries would be aore than the welfare paynent. 

2b « MeUic el Cere - Kticomendations 

In an effort to recognize the iaportance of early end 
accessible health cere, but not linked into the welfare 
structure, the following recoMNiikdetion is offered: 

RfiCOIiffiMDATlOfI #21: That the Federal Governaent separate ^ 
eligibility for nodical care froa cash 
assistance and incoae. This could be 
done through universal aedicaid entitle- ' 
aent without regard to enj^ categorical 
eligibility, or through a group health 
insurance plan (such as Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, Aetna, Prudentials etc.) offered 
by the voluntary agencies end paid for 
by the Federal grant. 

In response to other health considerations, the follow- 
ing are suggested: ' 

RfiCOMJENOATlON #22: That overseas surveillance and inoc- 
ulations recently iapleaented for ref* 
ugees in Southeast Asie by the Public 
Health Service be a regular feature of 
all refugee processing. 

MCOIMNfiATlON #23: That State and local health officials 
be apprised of the health status of ell 
refugees being resettled in th^ir geo- 
graphical eree, with specific infom4tion 
provided on the nature^ of eny health 
probleas, the type of aedication the 
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tefugtfi is using, if mny , tfnd sug- 
^gest^ follow'up treatment. 

lUCONNENDATION #24: That 'in aedical screening, physicians 
and other health practitioners be 
sensitive to cultural problems, par- 
ticularly the retixence of persons in 
certain cultures to be exanined by 
soaeone of the opposite sex. 

IteCOIMENDATION #2S; That special health needs not current- 
ly covered in soae States by Medicaid, 
such as dental care and parasite screen- 
ing, be covered by all States as a 
reimbursable expense, 

3a. Social Adjustment - Findinis 

Longstanding provisions of the Social Security Act 
have enabled the Federal Government to fund a variety of 
social services targeted to the general welfare population 
and others in need. Under Title XX of the Act, each State 
prepares an annual plan outlining the services it will pro- 
vide, such as family planning transportation, day care, 
couiise4ing, services to the aging, outreach and referral 
to other services, employment assistance, etc. The Federal 
Government plans to provide a ceiling of $2.9 billion in 
FY *$0 to the States for these services. Becaiise of the 
flexibility within the authorizing legislation. States have 
broad disci'etion on the nature of the services'^ they provide. 
If otherwise eligible, ret ugeeft- may receive these services 
although some States have no fepecial, culturally-sensitive 
•ervices for Indochinese refugees, (n others | the services 
^are quite extensive. 

In addition to the States' normaV Title XX entitlement, 
IRAP funds 1001 of the costs of serviceSe proVided to Indo* 
Chinese refugees under the State Title XX plan. However, 
many of the services are of an outreach and referral nature, 
and have not necessarily been designed for needs that are 
refugeo'specif ic, such as cross-cultural orientation, mental 
health, translation, or language skills development. 

In ^ partial effort to compensate for the variety in 
the quality of these services, IRAP Special Project funds, 
adainistered directly by. HEW, have focused on orientation, 
language, and mental health needs, without requiring the 
beneficiary to submit to needs tests and other eligibility 
criteria, as is the case with Title XX. 
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TABL£ 6 

DUtrtbutton of U.S. Rgsldenta Born In Hungary . 1950. and of 
Hungarian Adjuattng Refugees and Iilgranta, 
FY 1959. by Selected States 

(as percents, ranked in order of 1950 data) 



STATES 




1959 


New York 


24.4 


i8.5 


Ohio 


16.2 


10.1 


Pennsylvania 


12.0 


8.1 


Nev Jersey 


11.5 


11.8 


Illinois 


7.1 


5.5 


Michigan 


7.0 


3.0 


California 


5.0 


9.9 


Connecticut 


3.2 


4.5 


Indiana 


2.5 


1.7 


Wisconsin 


2.3 


0.9 


Florida 


1.3 


1.6 


Missouri 


1.3 


1.1 


West Virginia 


0.9 


0.2 


Maryland 


0.6 


0.9 


Minnesota 


0.6 


0.6 


Massachusetts 


0.4 


2.9 


All Others 


J.J 




TOTAI 


100. 0 


100.0 


N - 


268.022 


30.098 



Note: Thg second culunn Indicates the state of residence of 
the 2'i»424 parolees who adjusted to permanent resident alien 
status In FY 1959, together with state of Intended residence 
of the FY *59 cohort of itnigrants from Hungary, 4.6 74. These 
data are used as a proxy for the state of resettlement of the 
Hungarian refugees, as of 1959, since it Is not elsewhere re- 
corded. The st^ites were selected on the basis of having 
1.(00 or more natives of Hungary recorded In the 1950 Census. 

Source: 19^0 Dat a: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U nited States 
Cejia us of Population: 1950, Volu me IV, Special Reports, Part 
3, Chapter A.^ Nativity a_-d Paren tage (Washington: U.S.G.P.O. 
1954), Table 13, page 3-A75. 1939 Data: iMffiigration and 
Naturalization Service, AnmiaJ Report, 1959 , Table 12A. 
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New Jersey, as a Matter of fact, was the state in the 
1950 Census which had the highest concentration of Hungarian- 
born residents in the nation. Deciding to place the refugee 
resettlenent caap in this state, which is also adjacent to two 
other states with large numbers of natives of Hungary, was 
either an extremely wise decision on the part of the U.S. Ar«y , 
or a stroke of luck. 



D. Analysis 

Using the five-part analytical framework described earlier, ^ 
this section assesses the goals, resources, services, 
institutional arrangements, and apparent results of the Hungarian 
resettlenent program. 

The goals of the Hungarian program were, in keeping with 
the social philosophy of the time, modest. The thrust was 
first to remove the Hungarians from Austrian camps and to 
transport them to the U.S., "and, secondly, to move them 
swiftly out of Camp Kilmer into the welcoming arms of the 
American private sector. Complex and continuing support systems 
were not mounted for these refugees, in fact, there is little 
evidence that they were even discussed. 

While tiie goals of the program were modest, the resources 
available to and »^he advantages of the Hungarian refugees were 
impressive. For example* 

• The Hungarian were viewed ab heroes, easily the most 
popular group of refugees in U.S. history, because of 
their battle with Communism. lf» 

• Their number^ were small. 

• There was a we 1 1 -estab 1 1 shed community of their landsmen. 

• Thetr labor force participation rates were high, and 
there were relatively few dependents. 

• Unemployment in the U.S. was low. 



^'H^ile the nation as a whole had 268,022 Hungarlan-bom peraona, or 
0.18X of the total population. New Jersey had 30,731 of the«, or 0.642 of * 
the state's populavlon. 

^*Who over the age of 40 can forget that wlre-aervlcc photo of the 
Hungarian teenagers throwing rocka at a Ruasian tank'' 

a 
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• Their plight attracted Presidential attention. 

• There was, however, relatively little civilian 
governiienta 1 support. 

• There was very substantial private sector support. 

In terms of services offered, they were linited, too, in 
keeping with the goals of the program. Short-term services, 
transportation from Europe, initial reception, screening and 
some basic medical services, were supplied by the Federal 
Government. Longer-term services, often orchestrated by 
the voluntary agencies, were provided in the private sector. 
Because of the relatively small cutural gap between the refugees 
and the host population (ccrtsiinly as compared to the Indochinese) , 
the booming economy, and the labor force characteristics of the 
new arrivals, extensive services were not as urgently needed 
as they were with later groups of refugees. It should also be 
pointed out, however, that ^ome important Federally- funded 
services, such as cash assiftance, were not available to the 
majority of the refugees because of their status as parolees, 
and that services provided to unaccompanied minors were 
handicapped by a lack of sufficient advance planning. 

The structure of th** program was simplicity itself; all 
Federal activity was managed by a single entity, the President's 
Committee, which also was charged with mobilizing the nation's 
resources, public and private. It is extremely important that 
a single administrative structure be used in such programs. 

It IS also essential to encourage substantial support for 
refugee movements from within the private sector, which was the 
case in the Hungarian program. The private sector made its 
contributions through a flurry of entities, some national 
(including the voluntary agencies) and many local, and. js is 
inevitable in such short-term, intense efforts, there were some 
conflicts, and some warte, as well as a great deal of meaningful 
assistance. In this connection, it waS clear that the work at 
Camp Kilmer was complicated by the lack of criteria regarding 
the qualifications needed by organizations seeking to serve 
as voluntary resettlement agencies. Fortunately, those agencies 
traditionally involved in resettlement succeeded in establishing 
their sponsorship functions, while all other agencies were 
allowed to cooperate in a more supportive capacity. 



Can one measure the success of t^i> program? If so, 
what appeared to work, and what did not? 
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The nearly total lack of data which one aight use to 
■easure the success or failure of the Hungarian program probably 
reflects, a«onf other things, its relative success. That no 
governnent agency worried about expenditures of money; no 
pressure group worried about the fate of the Hungarians; no 
data were collected on uneaploynent , morbidity, institutionalization 
rates, or on funds spent to cope with such problems, may be 
■ore eloquent than reams of statistics. The quick termination 
of the President's Comittee was a rare example of an institutional 
structure which mobilized for a specific purpose, then completed 
It- assigned tasks and itbolished itself. This characteristic 
IS the complete antithesis of the Cuban program, which is the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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PART II 



CHAPTER 2: THE CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 



On January I, iyS9, Fidel Castro assuaed leadersnip of 
the Cuban Governaent after overthrowing the Batista regime. 
This event precipitated a refugee ■ove«cnt with three prominent 
characteristics : 

• It was the largest m U.S. history, including (from 
1958 to the present) approximately 750,000 persons. 

• It had a highly concentrated impact, geographically, 
with a majority of the currently identifiable Cuban-born 
population of the U.S. living in a single state (Plorida), 
and with most of that group living in Miami and 
surrounding Dade County. 

• it has created the longest- 1 ived refugee resettlement 
program in U.S. history; a baby born jt the time of 
its inception would now be of voting age. 

This chapter provides a brief history of the Cuban refugee 
program and the environment in which it operated, with an 
emphasis on the services available to the refugees and the 
systems that were utilized to deliver them. The chapter also 
includes an examination of the evolving division of labor 
between the private anJ public sectors and how these role* 
changed from previous refugee* movement The chapter concludes 
with an assessment of these refugee asi *ance programs, 

A. Background 

In earlier prograas, such as thosi for the displaced persons 
and for the Hungarians, refugees were processed for movement 
to the U.S. from European camps. The overseas processing centers 
permitted advance preparation by the sponsoring voluntary 
agencies and the receiving communities prior to the refugees* 
arrival. Most of the Cubans, however, simply came directly to 
the U.S. This was the first time in its history that the U.S. 
had become a nation of first asylum for a large movement of 
refugee?. The decision of the Government not to establish a 
refugee camp for the Cubans was due, in part, to the distaste 
for the post-World War II European refugee camps and the 
objections of tho**. who were involved with Camp Kilmer in 
19S6-57. Thus the Cuban refugees were pern^ltted to become 
free livers," in the Western European terminology of the time. 



and no restrictions were placed on them with regard to movement, 
residence or employment. Consequently, most of them remained 
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in Florida because of the similarity of cUaates, the large 
nuaber of pernors there who spoke Spanish, and a feeling that 
Castro would te in power ^i.iy Driefly and that an early return 
to Cuba would be pos<ihie. 

^ignifican*" nuabers of Cuban refugees (i.e., more than 
lO.uOO a year) entered the U.S. every year between 19S9 and 
i974, with the size of that flow being controlled aore by 
Castro than by decisions of either the U.S. Governaent or of 
the individual refugees. The first to leave, largely close 
associates of Batista, did so m 1958. They were not regarded 
as refugees by INS, and hence are not included in the annual 
refugee entry figures in Table 7. 

The flow expanded rapidly after Castro took power, and 
peaked in FY '62 when there were 78,611 entries. Castro cut 
off regularly scheduled travel in October, 1962 which resulted 
in a sharp decline of refugee entries. Refugees who did coae 
were either the aore than 9,000 Cuban "boat people," who risked 
their lives by crossing to Florida in often unseaworthy boats, 
or those who migrated to the U.S. via other nations. In 
Scpteaber 196S, Castro decided to perait the "Freedoa Flights" 
into Miaci, and for the next six years a steady tlow of 
refugees, about 50,000 a year, caae to the U.S. The flights 
teratnated in 1973, and relatively few refugees have arrived 
since then. 

As Table 7 indicates, most of the refugees arrived as 
parolees, but others caae as visitors (or in other noiiiaaigrant 
categories) and subsequently adjusted tht:ir status; still others 
arrived with laaigrant visas In hand. The data in Table 7, 
incidentally, is for those arriving froa Cuba as the country 
of last residence ; were the data to be calculated on Cuba as 
the nation of biTth , the totals would he larger, probably in^ 
the neighborhood of 750,000. (In 1965, for example , 19, 760 
taaigrants reported that they had been born in Cuha,^ hut only 
13,160, the total used in Table 7, identified Cuba as the nation 
of last residence.) 

B. Resettleaent - The Local Setting 

The arrival of large nuabers of Cuban refugees in Dade 
County caused a substantial drain o.i the already hard-pressed 
county public agencies as well as the local religious and 
private charitable agencies. Moreover, Florida was in the grip 



I mS Aimwl Kci»Qrt> 196S . Table 6. 
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TABU 7 





Arrived In the 


Unitsd States, 


by Class of AdHission^ 






J«nu«ry l. 


1 9S<4-Sept«ab«r 


30, 19771 




risc«l ¥Mr 


Total 


laai grants 


KoniMigrants 


Parolees' 




26 527 


2 ,132 


23,695 




1960 


60,224 


6, 126 


52,098 




1961 


49,961 


11 , 239 


34,822 


3,900 


1962 


78,61 1 


6, 534 


13,447 


58,630 


1963 


42, 929 


5,073 


1 ,082 


36,774 


1964 


15, 616 


9, 561 


665 


5,390 




16, 447 


13, 160 


965 


2,322 




46,686 


13, 319 


827 


32,542 


1967 


52, 147 


5,464 


754 


45,929 


1968 


55,94 5 


9, 618 


1,191 


45,136 


1969 


52,625 


7,408 


982 


44,235 


1970 


49,S45 


2,331 


1,358 


45,856 


1971 


50,001 


1,889 


2,042 


46,070 


1972 


23,977 


1,192 


1,845 


20,9^9 


1973 


12,579 


1,151 


2,02? 


9,401 


1974 


13,670 


711 


1,382 


11,577 


1975 


8,488 


^61 


1,187 


6,940 


1976 


4,515 


859 


1,315 


2,341 


1976 (tQ) 


1,439 


381 


645 


413 


1977 


3,135 


900 


I,65S 


580 


TOTAL 


665,069 


102,109 


143,984 


Al«,976 



Cuba, country of last residence. 
Mot reported prior to October 1, 1960. 
^Jantiary-June, 1959. 

<^ource : Unpublished data compiled by Ins. 
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of recession, and uneaplo/aent in Niaai was relatively high. 
In 1960, for exaaple, uneaplo)ntent in Miaai wa> 7.31 coapared 
to the national figure of ".SU^ 

According to the 1960 census* the greater Miaai area had 
a population of about one aiUion people. Approxiaately 121 
of ihis population had been born overseas, principally in 
Central and South Anerica. Over lOi of the population spoke 
Spanish and over one-half of the Spanish speaking population 
was Cuban-born or of Cuban descent. ^ 

The educational facilities in Dade County were conprehens ive 
and included eleaentary and secondary schools (public, private 
and parochial), a County junior college with about 3,000 students, 
and an adult education prcjraa offering general and vocational 
education. The University of Hiaai provided undergraduate 
tra*ning and graduate studies in law, aedicine and the arts and 
sciences. This educational infrastructure provided a sufficient 
base froa which to provide education and training activities 
for the refugees. 

On the other hand, welfare and social services in Dade 
County were far froa adequate in 19S8. According to a 19S9 
report of the Welfare Planning Council, these services did not 
aeet the needs of Dade County residents. Florida participated 
in the Federally supported prograas of Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC), Old Age Assistance* Aid to the filind* and Aid to the 
Peraanently and Totally Disabled. However, assistance was 
provided only to those aecting strict eligibility reqjireaents 
and payaents were very low, e.g., $7S a nonth per faaily under 
the ADC prograa. Moreover, no assistance to.iS available for 
uneaployed persons who were physically able to work. People 
who were uneaployed and not collecting uncaployaent insurance 
generally hai to request assistance froa the private agencies. 
In addition, there was a five-year residency requireaent that 
aade aany recent citizen arrivals to Dade County* as well as 
the refugees, ineligible for State or Federally-supported 
assistance prograas.^ ^ 



^Hlmml data froa U.S. Dtpartaant of Coaaerce, Countjr and City Data Book; 
1962 (Uaahinttont U.S.G.P.O.* 1963)* Itea 333-340; national data froa 
lapioraaot aod Tratnlna Kaport of the Praatdeot. 1978 . Table A-1. 

Wynkoop* Tha Cuban Mumtm Prograa: A Keport of Ita Devglopaeat 
•nd lapla«gntatloo With Particular EaphaaU on Prograa Ppllciaa and AdplnUtra" 
tion. ^ariod Januar? I. 19S1, throuih June 30, 1965 . (Washington* October 
25, 1967 ataeo)* p. 9. 

*The courta aubcequently overturned theae rcildency requireaenta. 
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Given these circumstances, and the fact thdt most of the 
Cuban refugees arrived with onlv a change of cljthes and a few 
dollars, their situation 43 precarious at he<* Thcv all had 
coMAon prohlcms and ri-^ired assistance upon then arrival, 
■oney fcf bdsic -jrvival needs, housing, help in obtaining 
eHpln><tent, aedical care, counseling and guidance to get 
through a period of stress — all the ser. icrs required for the 
process of adjustment ♦■o n new li^e. Providing these services 
was si«ply beyond the capabilities of the public agencies 
in the greater Miami area. Consequently, the initial burden 
of providing refugee assistance fell to the prLvate charitable 
and rellgiojs organ t sat lon^ in Dade County and the resident 
Cuban coflwunity in Miami. 

The CIVIC leadership of Miami was concerned. In September 
1^60, the Miami Herald held j rouid-tdble discussion at which 
It was agreed that hunger, unemployment and other social problems 
weie increasing among the refugees. Accordingly, the Miami 
leadership decided in October to form a Cuban Refugee Committee 
to make appeals for Federal assistance. In addition, the State 
was requested to open a refugee employment office, and the Cuban 
Refugee Emergency Employment Center was opened with a Staf* 
appropriation of $3S,00b. During this period the Cuban 
Refugee Committee asked President 1 isenhowcr for a j^pecial survey 
of the refugee situation m Miami and suggested that the refugee 

Kroblem should not be considered merely a local matter, that it 
ad national implications. A White House meeting on the issue 
was held on October 24 with personnel from the relevant 
Federal agencies and a delegation from Florida, 

C^ -__Rp^ett lement - the Federal Respons e 

Towards the cr.d of IDhO, President fisenhower responded to the 
pl'^as of the Cuban Refugee Committee and acknowledged that this 
was a problem that required Federal action. Accordingly, he 
appointed Tracy S. V'oorhees to investigate the Cuban refugee 
«ii tujt ion. 

Mr. Voorhees, presumably relying on his experience with 
the Hungarian program, stated that Federal financial responsibility 
should he limited to paying the costs of transportation and 
resettlement away from Miami, and funJing a proposed temporary 
Cuh.-in Refugee fimergency Center to refer incoming refugees 
to private agencie«? for assistance. Moreover, he heltrved that 
pnvdte contributions and ch.irirablr organizations should he 
responsible for general refugee assistance. The Miami community, 
however, wa"^ requesting ,1 substantially higher level of Jederal 
partic ipat Min than Mr. Voorhces had contemplated 
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On Deceaber 2, 1960, the President authorized the allocation 
to Mr. Voorhees, personally, of $1 million fro« the contingency 
fund of the International fooperation Adainistr^t ion (ICA), 
the forerunner of the Ai;cncy for International Developnent (AID), 
to assist the Cuban refugees. Mr. Voorhees used the funds in 
Januar> 1961 to establish the Cuban Refugee Corporation of 
Miaati, Inc. ICA provided admni strat ive and legal services 
to the Corporation, which 7\^o received substantial funding 
froa the Rockefeller Foundation, Texaco, Cardinal Spellnan, 
and others.^ These funds were spent to meet inwediate refugee 
needs, such as food, housing, and clothing. 

1. The Nine Point Program 

After President Kennedy wa^ inaugurated m January 1961 
he asked HEW Secretary Abraham Ribicoff to assume responsibility 
for Cuban refugee activities. The next month. Secretary Kibicoff 
recommended an immediate and comprehensive program for the Cuban 
refugees. His recommendation;^, far more sweeping than those 
of Voorhees, were approved by President Kennedy who made an 
additional allocation of $4 million from the ICA Contingency 
Fund, The Mine Point Program consisted of the following 
components : 

''l Provide all possible assistance to voluntary relief agencies tn 

providing dally necessities for many of the refugees, for resettling 
as Bsny of thea as possible, and for securing Jobs for then. 

2. Obtain the assistance of bvfh private and governwntal agencies 
to provide useful eaploynent opportunitlis for displaced Cubans, 
consistent with the overall eaployment situ-itlon prevailing in 
Florida. 

3. Provide supplewntal funds for the resettleaent of refugees In other 
areas, including tranaportatloo and adjuataent costs to the new 
coMinltles and for their eventual return to Miami for repatriation 
to their homeland as soon as thla Is again posalble. 

A. Fumlah financial asalstance to meet basic lulntenance requlrewnts 
of needy Cuban ref jgee families In the Miami area as required In 
coMinltles of resettleamt, administered through Federal, state, 
and local channels and baaed on standards used In the covunlty 
Involved. 

5. Provide for essential health services through the financial aaslstance 
prograa supplevnted by child health, public health services, and 
other arrangeaenta as needed. 



Wynkoop , The Cuban Refutee Pro|raM . gp. clt . , p. 30 
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6. Furnlah federal eeelgtMce for local public school operating coats 
related to the unforeseen inpaet of Cuban refugee children on local 
teaching facilltlaa. 

7. rnirlata needed wiauraa to Augiwot training and educational 
opportuniriea for Cuban rafugeea. including physicians, teachera, 
and thoae with othei profaaaional backgrounds. 

8. Provide financial sid for the care and protection of unaccoapanied 
children—the aoK,t defenseieas and troubled group aaong the refugee 
population. 

9. Undertake a aurplua food dietribntion i^rogra* to be adainiateted 
by the county welfsre departaent^ with surplus foods diatributed 
by public and voluntary agencies to needy refugees. "6 

1. ^5'? point effort aarked the real beginning of the 

Cuban Refugee Program and the first deliberate and substantial 
involvement of the Federal Cernment in a major refugee 
resettleaent activity. The following policies were established 
to implement the Cuban Refugee Program: 

• Existing public and private agencies were to be uaed. when feaaible. 

a Refugees would b*, entitled to the benefits of doaestic prograas 
'^n the saae basis aa U.S. citizena in need. 

a Only refugees entering thiough Miaai would be entitled to bencflta. 

a Refugees were free to move about the U and were encouraged not 
to isolate thenaelvea. but to becoae parr of the U.S. conwunlty. 

a Refugees should be permitted to fully utilize educational potential 
and eitperjence. 

• Refugees vere to be uaed aa much aa possible In the administration 
of the program. 

a The Cowlssloner of Social Security was reaponsible to the 
Secretary of HEU for .11 aapecta of policy formulation anr« 
Inpleaentatlon Including welfare, health, and education.? 

The delegation of authority from Secretary Ribiccff to the 
ComjnisMoner of Social Security was designe- to provide a unity 

^"President Outlines Heasures for Aiding Cuban Refugees." 
Departaent of Slate Bulletin . February 27, 1961, p. 309f. 

^Wynkoop. o£. clt . , pp. 153-1S9. 
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of cowhand to enable him to utilize the Bureau ot Fawily 
Services to nrovide financial assistance, the Children's Bureau 
to aid unacco«panied childitn, the Public Health <^ervice to 
furnish aedical sprvT-u>, and the Office of Education to "ake 
available education prograas for children, loans and scholarships 
for advanced study, and English and job- training prograas 
for adults. The Departnent of Agriculture aade available 
'surplus food, and the Uepartaent of Labor provided job placement 
services . 

2> The Cuban Refugee Eaergency Center 

After the ICA funds arrived the Cuban Refugee fcnergency 
Center bc^aae the focal point for refugee assistance in Miami. 
Its aam task was to register and process all refugees who 
requested assistance. Only those who registered at the Center 
were eligible for benefits such as cash assistance, hospitalization 
and medical care, counseling and employment assistance. Some 
benefits, of course, such as C£5h assistance, were available 
only to refugees who demonstrated need. 

Initial processing after registration included medical 
screening (particularly for tuberculosis and venereal disease), 
an evaluation of employment potential, and an interview with 
one of the voluntary resettlement agencies to encourage resettle- 
ment away from Miami. In addition, refugees needing financial 
assistance were referred to the State Department of Public Welfare. 

3. Financial Assistance 

In developing a financial assistance program, HEU decided 
that existing Federal, State and local agencies would he used 
to prevent duplication, and that the assistance provided to 
refugees must be based on the eligibility criteria utilized 
for U S citizens. Funding for the refugee program, unlike 
that for other welfare programs, was lOOl Federal. In February 
1961, HEW contracted with the Florida State Department of Public 
Welfare to administer the Federally financed programs for cash 
assistance, hospitalization, child welfare services, and the 
distribution of surplus foods to eligible refugees. When the 

Krograa began, an eligible single applicant (or head of 
ousehold) was entitled to a payment of up to $100 per month. 
This was later reduced to $60 per month for a single individual 
but remained at $100 per month for a refugee family. Actual 
payments were made on a sliding scale based on available 
income. During FY *65, for instance, average monthly payments 
for single individuals were $SS, and were $9S tor fa,.iily groups. 
Although the payments were low, even for 1965, they corresponded 
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with financial assistame payments made to Flondians under 
State programs.^ 

Oth-yr State welfan, departments were req.estjJ to provide 
Federallv rci.«burseil assistance to eligible refugees who had 
resettled outside of Florida. Over the year;*, every State 
ey^ept Arizona has participated in this program. 

Unlike Florida, the other State agencies did not immediately 
begin these specialized cash assistance programs, perhaps because 
those; settling in other ar*"s incluJed a lower percentage of 
potential welfare recipien. than the Cuban population in 
Miami. For whatever reasc , on June 50, 1965, roughly 201 
cf the Cuban refugee population in Miami were receiving welfare, 
as opposed to 4. St of those living outside the Miami area.^ 

By 1975, however, th's situation had changed, and, 
proportionately, the incidence of Cuban welfare recipients in 
Florida was less than it was in many other states, as Table B 
indicates. Cubans in New York, California and Massachusetts 
ere much more likely to be receiving cash assistance than 
Cubans in Florida; clearly Cuban refugees did not choose to 
stay in Florida because of the generosity oT the State's 
welfare system. This proportionately uneven distribution of 
welfare recipients among the states- -despite the fact that the 
programs are totally Federally financed- -occurred in the Indochinese 
program as well (see Part II, Chapter 4). 

4. Health Services and M* - dical As'ii stance 

Health and medical services were provided by the Dado 
County Public Health Office, and were funded by the Public 
Health Service. The services provided through the refugee 
medical clinic included outpatient services, dental, maternal 
and child health. Eligibility for outpatient services varied 
over time. Through the middle of 1962, only the "medically 
indigent" were eligible, as determined on a casc-by-casc review. 
During the next year, June 1962 to June 1963, free treatment 
at the clinic was authorized for all Cuban refugees who had 
regi!»tered at the Refugee Center. This determination was 
made on the grounds that an assumption of medical indigency was 
less expensive than an actual review of assets. 

There was another policy reversal in July 1963, when eligi- 
bility for outpatient care was made contingent on eligibility for 



'Ibid ., pp. 66-67. 
Ibid ., p. 159. 
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Distribution of Cuban Wlf<r« Maistance PopuUtion and Cuban 
MieA Population , 1 97^^ by Selcted Statea 

(as percents) 





I arsons in Cuban 
Welfare Pc^raai* 


Registered 
Cuban Aliens 


Variation Frosi 
Nom 

(nors>1.00) 


ftorida 


44.9 


56.6 


.79 


California 


17 J 


7.6 


2.25 


New York 


15.0 


lO.l 


1.49 


Naw jarsey 


11.6 


11.6 


1.00 


Illinois 


2.6 


2.7 


.96 


Massachusetts 


2.1 


. 7 


3.00 


All others 


6.7 


10.7 


.63 


TOTAL 


loo.o 


100 0 


1.00 


N « 


23,861 


324,729 




•Excludes 


551 beneficiaries. 






Sources 
Review of the 


Data on Cuban refugee 
Cuban Refuqea Progran, 


»*elfa-e rp ipients 
prepared by an HEW 


froio Report . 
Review Team 



i 



for the Adisinistrator of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, Septem^ 
ber 1976, Appendix page 14, Data on Cuban registered aliens frow INS 
Annual Report, 1975, Table 55. 
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financial assistance since «any of the refugees were obtaining 
employment. Hospitalization was provided to eligible refugees 
under contncts between t^r Honda State Department of Public 
Welfare and Dade Count, hospitals. Except in emrrgencies, 
however, the Refugee Program reimbursed hospitals for medical 
servi^a only when a refugee had been referred by the Refugee 
Center. 

In recent years, HEW's Cuban Refugee Program hai. continued 
to reimburse State and local agencies for the costs of medical 
care provided to eligible refUfees. Outside Dade County, 
Florida, reimbursement is made through the Medicaid system. 
In Dade County, however, two separate systems are used. 
Medical services are provided through the State Medicaid system 
for Cuban refugees who are recipients of AFDC or SSI. For 
Cuban refugees who are receiving general as-;! stance payments, 
the State of Honda h45 a contract with a health maintenance 
organization (HMO) (the International Medical CenterJ which 
provides mcdic.ii and hospitalization services for refugee gen- 
eral assistance recipients in Dade County. The cost of the HMO 
program (JbS per month per re*ugeej is borne bv the federal Gov 
err^nent. In 19"^, the average monthly Medicaid payment per 
recinient in Honda was $115. I'^ It would appear that, while 
there may be substintial differences between the HMO and Medi- 
caid populations in this situation, the HMO system is more tost 
ef tec five than Medicaid. 

?_lJ^ILL "> > ood ^^nd Jj^d_Stamj) s 

\ food distribution office was open* J for refugees m 
\pnl I'Jhl by the Florida Welfare Depa r tmti.r . The cost of this 
program was reimbursed hv the Cuban Refugee Program. Refugees 
receiving cash assistance were eligible tu receive surplus foods 
once a month. Approximately ttQ\ of the eligibU- refugees 
parti».ipated in the surplus; food program. This program was 
subM-quentlv replaced bv the Food Stamp program, 

ft. hduc i t ion and Tra in i hg 

• ^ ss I stance - to Dade Cotintv Sch ools federal impact 
assistance has been used to help natTe Counts finance the 
education ot Cuban refugee children. The numbers of refugee 
children have ranged from 4.6^^ (m the <iecond semester of 
the \\)bl ^(.hooi vear) to a high of M , m rv '^o. since 

*K Comin..rce. Bureau of the U^nsus. Statistical 

.AftKJ^t_oXjJieirnJtPjd_Sjat^^ 1978. (Washington: V.SA..? .orrvmTr Table S51 
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1960, only those Cuban refugee children who have been enroUeJ 
in U.S. schools for lej>s than 4*^ months are eligible to he 
included m the pupil coun* A variety of re imhurbement 

■ethods have been in '•f.^ct over the years betwer" HEW and 
Dade County FuF'^uant to the agreement in 19bl, the Federal 

Government agreed to make a one-tine payment of S^bfl for * 
cl'i>sroom icilities plus one- fourth of the annual cost for • 
'.ach refu, -e child en'oMed during the 19f)l spring term This 
wa:» ^ater changed to a bubbidy based on the pupil count multiplied 
by <! stipulated percentage not to exceed SOt of the average 
district per pupil cost of instruction. Since FY '74, a set 

amount ($1^.4 million) has been included in the Federal budgc't i 
for thi"' purpose, and this amount will decrease annually a*' 
the program gradually phases out and terminates in 1983. 

• Adult fducation - The Federal dovernment, through the 
I uhJn ReTugee Program," continues to make funds available for 
jdult oduv^Jtion and vocational training for Tuban refuget-s, hut 
not outside of Florida. Because of the importance of Inglish 
<)bilit> in obtaining employment, great emphasis ^as placed on 
adult English courses by the Refugee Program, oven tu the extent 
of paving the co>its ot transportation to class in addition 
to English training, manv refugee-, took advantage of trade and 
vDvational training. There is still strong interest in 
developing additional training opportunities tor I uban refugees 
who 3fe on (.ash assistance, and Fngli'^h and voc.itmnal training 
act IV It iC"' will bt neccssjrv for the Cuban political pri^'onors 
who are currently arriving -n Miami 

• 'st udent 'pan Prog r am - In order t assi:,t college students 
who otherwl^'C would have been forced to t< in mate their studies, 
intf'rost free loans of up to $l,on(> were mad-* .ivailalilo to 
-»tud<*nts during the 4^00 M academic yeai in 1 t»ie program 
was modified >o that loans to refugee students were made on the 
same basis as to all other students -at a 5^ interest rate 

pa V able within ten vears of graduation, 

• ^9JS^^ l ona 1 Tjvaj^ ning Like the Mungariai. refugees 
hetoic tTicm, tTje ('u'Ban roTugce professionals had the same 

pi oh 1 ems with respect to c e r t i f i c .i t ion , liccii'^ure and meetini: 
fi.s. professional standards. for refugee physicians, the 
University of Miami organized Fnglish and prof es s i (Mia 1 relreshor 



Report: ReyttfW of the Cub an Ref'i^cee Pro^r^ia >« prepared fnr the Administra- 
tor of the Social and Renabl li tat Ion Service by an elKht-nn'mbrr team engaged in 
a flw-wtek review '^f the Cuban Refugee Pronran** (Wa-ihlrtnton, September 1976. 
Mineo) . p. W. 

^^In thp fedeial C<ivf rnmer*^ prop<ised a pulley of providing a Federal 

4ubHldy only tor children whose parents werp rc'^eWing public assistance. 
Howc'epf, thin piopoaal was rejected by Con|}req«». See Wynkoop, f|i'-5JLt-» P* 112. 
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cour*>es which were initially funded by a combination of 
University and foundation funds. Subsequently. MEW paid 
virtually the entire co<;t By mid 1964. 85t of the l.bOO 
Dhy^icians who participated in this program afcrc qualified to 
practice m hospitals as interns or resiH , s. By the spring 
oi !<f>7, the average cost per Cuban physician in this program 

only ibout $300 -a remarkable social investment . 13 
Almost ail of tlic Cuban refugee physicians who entered 
the U.S. have been or are now being licensed to practice 
medic ine. 

A program for Cuban dentists was begun in 1964 under which 
they were admitted to third year standing m several Eastern 
dental schools and received maintenance grants and tuition 
loan> of up to $2,000 a year. Florida passed a law in 1974 
which made it easier for Cuban professionals to le licensed 
4fter successfully completing a training program, passing a 
board examination in Spanish and showing some language ability 
in rngliih. 

2j U naccompanied Minors 

One of the most important and difficult aspects of the 
refugee program was the presence of large numbers of unaccompanied 
f^hildren. Although the Federal Government funded the program 
for these children, it was implemented almost exclusively hy 
r«rivate agencies. 

Cuban parents, worried that Castro's government would 
attempt to indoctrinate their children or force the older ones 
into military service, began to send their children to the U.S. 
Legal custody for the children remained with the parents in 
Cuba since it was anticipated that the separation would be brief. 

The unaccompanied children who arrived in 19b0 and early 
1961 Were sent either directly to relativei. or friend*;, or 
were cared for b> the Catholic Welfare Bureau in Miami. As it 
became tlear that the numbers of unaccompanied children would 
increase dramatically. President Kennedy ordered the creation 
ot a special program for these children. As part of the overall 
refugee contract negotiated between HtW and the Florida 
Oepartmcnl of Public Welfare, it was agreed that the latter 
would develop an emergency program for the unaccompanied children, 
in turn, the Florida Welfare Department awarded contracts to 
lour voluntary agencies, to provide foster care for these 

^hohn F. rhomaii. "f.ubin R«fugeeii in the United States," International 
m iration Rev iew, | (Spring 1967): S4. 
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chilJren.^^ The contract provided for Federal re imhursement 
of the cost"? of child care at fhe rate of $6.50 per day for 
those in group care, and ^ .Su per day for tho'sC in foster 
care. The direct c^tk vosts were for shelter, clything, 
food Jnd i»tlier e^>enrials. The voluntary agencies were also 
reimbursed for * ran<;portat ion « ost^ and incidental expenses 
in relocating children outside of Miani and for the actual 
costs of medical treatment for serious illnesses. 

Between 14.000 and I^.UOO unaccompanied children had 
entered the country by ;9bS. Half of these children were 
quickly reunited with tamily members, relatives or friends. 
The remainder were cared for through the efforts of the voluntary 
agenciet. and their affiliates. Bv April 30, 1907, 8,331 children 
had been p rov'idij foster care with the largest number (7,041 
or H4.it] being assisted by the Catholic Welfaie Bureau of 
Miami. Federal reimbursement for both foster and institutional 
_are, and for transportation and special services, amounted 
to $.'8,SU,489, or an average of $5,4>S per child. 1^ 

When the airlift from Cuba to the U.S. hc-g -n in Pet ember 
!'^6S, ,pecial priorit> was given to reuniting Cuban parent> 
with their children already m this country. As part of thv 
resettlement planning, the voluntarv agent it- s attempted to 
resettle and reunite a family in the location where the 
*.hild was a 1 read' living. By April 30, 1»k>7, ftj,8t»l Cuban 
refugees had arrived on the airlift and the number of children 
m foster c^re had been redurcd to ^"'i t.ases,l*> 

• ^< d_e ra I hxpen d i Ui res _o n Cuba n Ret < » g c es in Retrospect 

Looking- back at tbe p.it terns of loderjl spending in the , 
Cuban program, over the years, one is striick by three s^ilienl facts 



^^Thc^ie agencies were the CathoHr Wo 1 far** Bureau of Miami, the Oilldren'^ 
Servli*» Bureau of D«de County, The Jewish Family and Children'*; Service of 
Mi«t and United HIAS F^rvice in New York. 

1 ^Department of Health, £duc t inn and Welfare, Serial and RehablUtat Ion 
Servlre. Children's Bureau, Cuba's Ch ildren in Exile ; The Stor y of the 
Unaccom panied Cuban Refugee Chi ldreTTV fto^^am . t wVsh 1 ng t Q n : U . S , (. . P . 0 . , 1 968 ) , 
0-297-602. p. 6. Fed* ral Expend it urea for the Cuban Refugee Prpgra», FY *6l - 
FY • tip , an unoub I tVhed doVumen t' ob t a I ned' f rom the HEW Re f ugee Prog ram . 
itidiVaCes that $2^,306,000 was expended on the unarcomoanied children through 
the end of FY 1966. 

* ^'Cuba *« Di^ijd ren In Exi le . . c i t . . p S . 
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• the program was expensive, sn estinated $1.4 billion 
dollars, or about |1,861 per capita* 

• there appears t'- t>c a substantial lag time between 
increases nnd decreases in the flow of retugees, and 
in the related expenditure patterns; and 

• there were suhstantial changes m the aix of programs 
funded by the Cuban Refugee Program over the years, 
mostly related to the aging of that peculation. 

Table 9 shows Federal expenditures for each year between 
FY '61 and FY '80 (estimated), as the program grew from a 
modest $4,089,000 m FY '61 to a peak pf 1143,686,000 in 
FY 'T4, and back down to about $45,000,000 for FY '80. Were 
these data to be converted t< constant dollars, the increases 
between 1961 and 1974 would ,iot appear to be as dramatic, and 
the decline since then would be more drastic. 

Chart 1 displays the lag time between refugee arrivals, 
the receipt of cash assistance and total Federal expenditures. 
It should noted that the number of cash assistance rec.p 
lents also includes an estimated number of SSI recipients. 
The chart shows that refugee entries fell sharply between FY 

6^ and FY '63, the number of welfare recipients dropped 
12 months later, and at that time Federal expenditure^ began 
to decrease slightly. Similarly, between FY '65 and FY '66 
entries increased sharply, 12 nonths later the welfare ta-.e 
load '^ose substantially, and Federal expenditures rose more 
gently. The tides turned m 1971 when t ntrie*, fell rapidly 

f^,'^^ ''^^P number of welfare recipients dropped and 'in 
FY 3 when, belatedly. Federal expenditures declined. 

The gap between changing levels of entries and numbers 
of welfare recipients seems to relate to a number of factors, 
one of them must be that private sector resources (friends, 
relatives, refugee savings, if any, and voluntary agency 
assistance) nust postpone the visit to the Welfare office for 
'*"y^«f"R<?t5, while making it unnecessary for others. 
The lag time between entries and expenditure levels also 
represents, of course, the all too well known molasses like 
process used to make Federal funding decision-,. 

In order to show the changing patterns of Federal 
expenditures- in ter»s of what was purchased Table 1» Ji-^pJ^v-, 
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T>iLE 9 

Federal Exp endit ures tor the Cuban Refusee Procra«. 

|:V »8Q — * ^ 

(in thousands of dollar^) 



f-i-iCal Vear 


Expend i ture 


196 1 


4 ,089 


\9t>Z 


58.502 


lyt)5 


56,028 


l')f>4 


4b, 012 


W6S 


32,552 




35,82S 




4S.5*)4 




5'..227 




7o,t>49 


I9"0 


8'', 412 




1 12.12S 




156, 7 26 


1 


145,086 




1 14,843 


1975 


84,236 


pro* 


8 2,64S 




80,51 1 




71 ,950 




52,000 




45,264 


roT \i 


1 . V)s7856 



•Excludes transitional quarter. 

•M978 l«J-u data are budget estimates; 
1*^80 figure is the zero based budget estimate. 

"^"orce Unpublished data secured from the 
Refugee Program staff, (U»"ue at Jamilv 
Assistance, SSA. HI W 
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Entries — 

Welfare tecipi«ntB 
federal EKpendltcre» 



Federal 
t jCpe nd i turet 




69 '70 *7l 



•72 •7J '74 '75 '76 




TAB II in 



DiHlQbunon_of^ Refiigec Program, by t,pe of 

year totals), antPF v 'jb^mr'^]^ 

(.15 pcrcentsj 



ERIC 



Type of Assistance _ 'J'L^ '^0 ' H * ?ti 

Cash Assistanwc 48. 5 4"^ ? f,4 q ti t 

Medical Assistance J.- 7.8 i^'.f, 4^4 



Other - Social Services 



TOTAL 



FY '61 


FY *6<i 


FY '^1 


'_f) j _ 


•70 


[7_\ 


48. 5 


4"^. ? 






7.8 


i:.8 


5. S 


4. : 


5 H 


19 J) 


2'* ^ T 


14. ^ 


14." 




0 " 


S.d 


lj!jj 


3.4 






99. 9 


inn.o 





Education nj) 2^ t. t 

Unacconpanied Children 
Administration 



13.8 10.2 

; . 4 1.5 



100,0 

l'M'>^ ^^'-^.'"7 5in,6tf> 82.f,4S 80,Sil 



^oyij^ tinpuhlishcd d. ta •,ccuroi' from the Refugee Program Staff, 
Office of Fa-'ily Assistance, SSA, fiLW 
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the percent distribution of funds spent on Cuban refugees by 
SIX categories of assistance. It shows that in the first five 
years of the prograa 491 -^f the funds were spent for cash 
assistance, 20t on pducat.^n, and ist on unaccompanied ninors. 
By 197" iRpdical care had become the aost expensive single itea, 
at 42i, while 311 was spent on cash assistance, education had 
declined to I6t of the total, and the unaccoapanied Minors 
had ceased to be a factor. Stated another way, the mix of 
services and assistance purchased by the Federal Government 
changeJ over the years to reflect the aging of the target 
population, which* as Mentioned earlier, was an older than 
average refugee population even when it arrived. The unaccompanied 
children found parents and grew up, cash assistance dropped 
as people found jobs (or their way onto SSI rolls, which are 
excluded from these tabulations), and aedical costs rose a^ 
people grew older, and as the cost of medical care grew more 
rapidly than the cost of living generally. 

9. Cuban Refuiee Program Phaseou* 

During the 17 years since the enactment of the Migration 
and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, the legislative basis for 
the Cuban Refugee Program, the Cuban refugee:^ iiave made great 
economic progress. While there are still Cuban refugees who 
require* assistance (particularly the currently arriving political 
prisoners), the majority of this refugee population has become 
sel f- sufficient. Accordingly, the need for a continuing special 
program to assist the States in providing services for these 
refugees has declined substantially. Congress approved a six*year 
phanedown of this program, beginning in PY *78. The ph<isedown 
percentages are as follows: 

Fiscal Year Federal Share of Funding 

1977 loot 

1978 95t 



Thu5, during FY '79, HEW is reimbursing the States 85t of 
refugee cash and medical assistance costs and State and local 
admini<itration and social services costs. 1" The phasedoun of 



During FY * 73 Medicaid coitt for refugee SSI recipients were reim- 
bureed et lOOX. This exception to the {ihaeedowti level va« authorized in 
the proiram appropriation for FY '78. 



1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 



8St 
751 
60t 
451 

2Sl 

0- 



f 
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education cost reimbursement to Dade County is based on the 
same percentages I'sed m the welfare assistance program, but 
applies them to costs m FY Hence, the education grants 

to Dade County for FY ' '^'^ are 85t of actual 1977 costs. 

One of ti.e reasori why Dade County has been so success- 
ful m resisting the efforts cf Federal officials to phase- 
d^wii the progrkB has, no doubt, been the fortuitous committee 
assignments of its legislators in Washington, one of the 
State's senators is a majority member of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for HEW-Labor, and one of the County's 
three Congre!>smen is, similarly, a majority member of the 
House Appropriations Committee 

Moreover, Florida has used d separate accounting and tiscal 
management system for Cuban Refugee Program funds. Thus, the 
administrative mechanisms for the program are different from the 
mechanisms for the regular State and local financial assistance 
programs. The dual system approach hab made the State program 
highly visible and clearly distinct from similar State assistance 
programs. This procedure has reinforced the State's perception 
of Federal fiscal respond ib 1 1 1 tv for the Cuban Refugee Program. 1* 

D. Resettlement - The Private Sector Responi.e 

The Cuban Refugee Program was the first in which compreher.- 
sive Federal / nancial assistance was provided to refugees 
outside a refu e reception center. Despite the cash assistance, 
social and medical services and training programs financed by 
the Federal Government, the traditional voluntary agencies had 
a major role tn the resettlement effort. A they had m the 
past, the resettlement agencies and their at filiate organizations 
provided the actual resettlement services tn relocating refugees 
and Insisting them tn their struggle for self sufficiency. 

As the .numbers of refugees arriving m the Miami area began 
reaching crisis proportions, the political solution was to 
seek to resettle refugees throughout the United states. Thus, 
"^^tt lement" m the Cuban Refugee Program was defined as 
resettlement of refugees away from Miami. (lontracts to provide 
such resettlement services were signed with the four voluntary 
agencies that had initially received contracts to provide 



«evt«w of the C uban Refugee Program , op. ci t . . p. 39. 
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assistance to the Cuban Refugee Eaergency Center in Miami. 19 
These contracts were concluded first by Mr Voorhees and later 
extended by Secretary Ribicoff. The Federal Covernaent aareed 
to reiaburse the agencies for the costs of transportation to 
the new resettlement location and for "reasonable expenses 
incidental to such travel." Moreover, the governner.t agreed 
to pay a per capita aaount of $60 for resettlement and "aiscella- 
neous costs.* The contracts clearly stipulated that the resettle- 
ment agencies would not be reiabursed for expenses which were 
not covered by the contract. 

In 1964, the contracts were renegotiated and contained 
new provisions. The government continued to pay for transporta- 
tion costs and incidental expenses, plus the $60 per capita 
payment; however, these costs and expenses were more precisely 
defined. The contracts also defined the responsibilities of 
the public agencies and the resettlement agencies and were more 
specific about the types of services to be pertonoed by both 
agencies. In addition, the contracts contained an "Adjustment 
^iZ^l^ A IJ"""^ Assistance and Services" clause. This clause 
permitted the resettlement agencies to request an adjustment 
Sln^*^*"^ Government, but not to exceed 15* of the 

$60 per capita resettlement grant. 20 the contracts also required 
M^^I nf*t^l!l*nf"^h'' '""^i"8 procedures. According to representa- 
tives ot some of the /oluntary agencies, the administrative 
■echanisms were quite burdensome. This was the principal reason 
why m subsequent non-Cuban refugee movements the agencies 
requested per capita grants from the Department of State which 
would not require detailed cost-reimbursement accounting procedures. 

The four resettlement agencies operated independently 
PrLtll^'llVA resettlement methods for the Cuhah Refugee 

^nS*I?!,??!Jf P*'^ resettlement activities and their national 
and attiliate agency structures. 

^^ThM* asmciM were the Catholic Relief Service of the Natloiuil Catholic 
?S}«[* Cofl^«rence (CIS), church World Servic. (CWS). United BIAS Service 
(RlAS). and the International Raacue Conlttce (IRC). 

K .J^. "••"lemmt grant did not cover all the coata incurred 

by the voluntary aganciea for reaatt lament aervlcea. HIAS eati^ted for 
inatance. that for the period 1961-1964 their coata exceeded Federal 
raimburaamanta by about $700,000. In addition. IRC apent about $350,000 

It c'TSant'fu^^LT-''""'"' '''' 
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Since nost of the refugees were Catholic, the Catholic 
Relief Service carried the heaviest burden. CRS organized 
Its prograa through the diocesan resettlement offices, each 
of which IS autonoRnus. Special offices were set up in 
Ntw York City and New Orleans to assist large numbers of 
Cuban refugees in those cities who had not entered the U.S. 

through Miami and who were thus not eligible for the Federal * 
program. 

Church World Service activities were coordinated through 
Its New York office and resettlement activities were undertaken 
by local denominational representatives: the parishes, synods, 
and congregations of the denominations represented in CWS. 
CWS initiated flights from Miami, in which groups of refugees 
were resettled simultaneously in the same citv to provide 
the cultural reinforcement and mutual support that might 
otherwise have been lacking. 

United HIAS Service, because of its long experience 
in resettlement work and the extensive network of comprehensive 
social service programs around the country, was active in 
resettling the small number of Jewish refugees. HlAS*s approach 
included the use of extensive pre-planning (i.e., developing a 
comprehensj vt? resettlement package prior to moving - refugee 
family). 

The International Rescue Committee was the only non-sectarian 
agency involved in the Cuban Refugee Program. Unlike the other 
agencies, it did not have local affiliates; however, it opened 
several branch offices and established working relationships 
with SUC1 groups as the Nationalities Service Centers, Travelers 
Aid, Chambers of Commerce and other service organizations. 

As in the Hungarian program, the voluntary resettlement 
agencies relied cn their local affiliates to develop sponsors. 
Unlike the Hungarian program, however, the availability of 
Federal assistance generally precluded the need to provide as 
extensive voluntary, community-based services to refugees. 

There were, of course, problems in the attempt to resettle 
refugees away from Miami. Many thought that Castro would be 
overthrown, and they could return to Cuba. Others refused to 
leave Miami because they were waiting for friend^; and relatives. 
For many, jobs had been located and there was no financial 

pressure to leave. Some feared that they would be unable to * 
receive financial assistance if they left Miami. Many refugees 
did not want to leave the Cuban atmosphere of Miami, and some 
were afraid of the colder winters in other parts of America. 
Because of the reticence to resettle outside Miami, the Federal 
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Goveri««nt mMdm a d«-ision that financial assistance and other 
prograa benefits would be denied to refugees who refused to 
accept an appropriate resettleaeat opportunity. It i% not 
clear ho* vigorously this policy was enforced; on the other 
hand, a very substantial ninorlty (alnost half) of the Cuban 
refugees, resettled outside the State of Florida. 21 



E. CeoerMOhical Diitribution 



■ent^ SL patterns of the Cuban resettle- 

nSJlL. l^tl **"E^y '^'y ^'d* County, as sone casual 
S^nr^o" »"PPose? Table 11 sheds so w» light on these 

auestions, even though it does so through a conplex proxy "easure 
fHard data OB the geographical distribution o? CuMoJn ««o"' 
was not published for the 1970 Census, so a proxy is used ^ * * 
consisting of the total nuaber of Cuban-born persons who were 
naturaliied between 1961 and 1977 as well as thi 2uban alH^J 
who registered with INS in January, 1977.) mens 

In ,J^*^^^^ limitations. Table 11 juggests several trends 
in the years covered. First, the najorlty of all identifiable 
Cubans n the U.S. in 1977 lived in Florida. Second! the CubJn 
ITdid tt: increased rapidly, by morl Xk JSoi. b" 

so did the national population of Cubans, Third, the Cuban 
dT ; «o"rIS?^'';J" increased nuch .ore rabidly fhiJ it 
?ibli"/^It P«'<^»»««ie increase figSres m the 

rlVA (it7il\ S Californi; (12691). 

I!JIJ.^J^^Va f"^ ^""y i^*9%). Fouith, there was a 
substantial Cuban colony In New York at the beginnlnaof the 
JJ^JJ^r:!:"*"** -PP-rently attracted'JiJJ^JL^of 'JSe 

*^^^*^?^i* *«*>1» "5 not constructed to study the 
?oJ tSi't!'i°V';£"'":'*r' °^ naturalization dlti were used 
thl Jlfnlii^ °^ ^^l^ ^^'^^ ^'^ current location of 

i^MnJ * Sr;"!' state-by-state naturalization trends are 
evident. Proportionately, there appears to be a relatively 
low rate of Cuban naturalizations IS Florida .nS ?e Uu^^ J 
high rates in New York and in Puerto Rico. We can offe^no 
explanation for this phenomenon. ^"'"^ "° 

F. Analysis 

-..^h °J refugee resettlement prosran were 

»uCh.ore anbitious than those o? the Hungarian pJogJan? though 

Dlr.cJr**^iMl^ — \^^^* ^ coovr«tlo„ with Hr. ?hll Hol^. 
Director, Special ProgreM Staff, S8A, MEW, 
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TABLE 11 

Distribution of CutoiU>-aorn Populations, by Seltctgd Staf ■ 1961 and 1977 



Permanent Hesident 
Reqiaterad Miena 



1961 
Nuiiib«r Percent 

(!) 



1977 

Nunber percent 

(2) 



CuMilative 
Naturalizetions 

1961-1977 

Nuabcr percent 

(3) 



Total 

coU. (2)»(3) 

Nunber Percent 
(4) 



*Puarto Rxco included in all other. 



Absolute 
Increase 

(4)>(1) 

(S) 



Keletlve 
Xncreese 

«)r<l) 
(6) 



Florida 


S8,751 


52 7 


176,258 


56 




88,923 


45 


5 




52 


4 




451 .4% 


New Jarsey 


7,563 


6.8 


37,657 


12 


1 


19,003 


9 


7 


56,660 


11 


2 


49.097 


74^.2 


New York 


29,089 


26.1 


30,172 , 


9 


7 


31,794 


16 


3 


62,506 


12 


3 


33,417 


214.9 


Cal ifornia 


2,785 


2.5 


25,976 


a 


3 


9,362 


4 




35,338 


7 


0 


32,553 


1268,9 


Puerto Rxco 


* 


* 


11,021 


3 


5 


16,442 


8 


4 


27,463 


5 


4 


n/s 


n/a 


Illinois 


2, 175 


2.1 


8,047 


2 


6 


6,218 


3 


2 


14,265 


2 


8 


11,890 


600;6 


Texas 


684 


0.6 


3,159 


1 


0 


2,830 


1 


4 


5,989 


1 


2 


5,305 


875,6 


Other states 


10,274 


9 2 


18,898 


6 


1 


20,676 


10 


6 


39,574 


7 


8 


29, 300 


38S.2 


TOTAL ^ 


111,521 


100.0 


3 1 1 , 189 


99 


9 


195,248 


99.9 


506,436 


100.1 


394,915 


454,1 



Percentages may not add to 100 due to roundoff. 



Soy££f ' Column 1 fro« INS Annual Report, 1961 . Table 35. Column 2 from INS Annual Report, 1977 , Table iSt and 
Colusin 3 frow INS Annual Rsport , for the years cited. Table 42. 

Note Column 4 covers those who filed alien address reports In 1977 and those who were naturalized between 1961 
and 1977. Not covered are those aliens who died without naturalizing, those aliens who left the country, those 
in parole status, those aliens who did not report to INS in 1977, and those who were naturalized before 1961. 
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tht tiat ttf bttwttn tht tnd of th« Hung«rltn prograa and the 
be|iiuiiii| of tho Cuban one can be measured in aonths. There 
were three btfic reasons for this situttion: first, there were 
the miabcrs. ly June. 1960 there were twice as sany Cuban 
refugees in the country as Huagaritns, and eventually there 
were twenty times es meny; cleirly, the private sector alone 
could not handle such a chellenge. Secondly, there was a 

f renounced change in philosophy between thet of President 
isenhower and his advisor. Tracy Voorhees, end that of 
President Kennedy and his edvisor. Secretary Ribicoffj end 
thirdly, there was the concern, and thus an ettenpt to do some- 
thing ebout. the concentretion of this large and growing 
refugee populetion in a sincle city. Fortunately, the 
Government s goals, included in Secretary Ribicoff's nme-point 
stetement, were cleerly spelled out, which is not always the 
cese in such situations. 

The resources utilized in the Cuban resettlement program 
were aubstantiel end consisted primarily of Federal dollars- - 
cloje to $1.4 billion of them. Considerable private resources 
end som. local governmental resources were utilized, 
perticularly terly in the progrem, but by 1962 the Federal 
Government wes bearing the mein burden. 



-I . »;rv^ces offered to the Cubens were much more comprehen- 
sive than those offered to the Hungarians. Whereas the Hungarian! 
had been eliminated from the cash assistance programs because 
of their parole stetus, Cubans were given access to 1001 
Federally funded assistance programs. Similarly, a broad range 
of publicly supported medical and other supportive services 
were made evailable to the Cubans. Among the lessons one can 
draw from the Cuben experience in terms ot service delivery were 



these : 



• It i. difficult to di«p«rM • populatloo, no Mtt«r what Incen- 
ciVM are need and Mrvlcaa offarad, if it doe* not want to 
diaperae itself. 

• If ailaciag iMtiCuCioiu culturallr Mnaitivt to the rafuiaa 
populaciea, «• mt vera in the mud araa, thar can ba uaad 

CO of far tha apacUl aarvlcaa naadad by the rafugeaa. 

• Frovldiog laaguege trainina and akilla upgradint to health 
care profaaeioncla la a particularly eoat-effactlve eervlea 
to a refugee pepulaCioB. 

• There wee, however, no apparent utlUaetlon of the laaaone 
learned regatdina the care of unacco^)enied Huagarien children 
and «e e reeult, thia «ae an expeoaive and difficult aepect 

Of the reaettleaaot program. 
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• Parol* acatu* rmtdomd a problea, though it waa alleviated to 
torn axtaat by ap«clal laglalatlon* Similarly, the deciaion 
to aaka only thoaa who raglatarad at the Center in Miaai 
alltlbia for Cuban lefutaa Progrm aarvlcea created neediest 
Inaqultiaa and aay hava, umrlttlntly » helped concentrate Cubans 

Id Mlaal. ^ 

In tenis of the institutional setting for the Cuban program, 
a single Federal structure emerged, this time the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. No other Federal agencies 
were involved (with the exception of the usual admissions, 
adjustment and naturalization functions of INS; some employment 
asfistance from DOL; and surplus food distribution by the 
Agriculture Department), and HEN worked out fairly clear-cut 

nntractual arrangements with State and local governments and 
w»th voluntary agencies, to handle specific aspects of the 
resettlement process. 

There were, however, some noticeable institutional 
weaknesses in staffing patterns and in the funding process. 
The Miami Center had four directors during the period February 
1961 to September 1964, and staffing turnover continued, 
albeit at a slower rate, thereafter. This was not only a 
feature of the Cuban program, but also of other Federally 
assiJted refugee efforts. 

Ai with many other Federal programs, it was difficult 
to start the funds flowing when the Cubans' needs were urgent, 
and then, later, it was difficult to terminate the flow when 
the needs were fulfilled. It took more than three years to 
establish a normal appropriations process for the Cuban program, 
which was firjt funded by the extraordinary act of the President 
of the U.S. allocating (1 million to an individual citizen, and 
Subsequently funded through a series of transfers from ICA 
(now AID) to HfcW. It was not until July 1963 that HEW received 
Its first direct appropriations which permitted more adequate 
program financing and staffing. Once the program was operating, 
however, it reacted only slowly to the decline in urgency and 
the successful resettlement of most of the Cuban refugees. 
It may be necessary, in order to better control costs of future 
refugee programs, to put a limit on the number of years an 
individual refugee may receive services rather than to try to 
phase Out the program, per se , as has been the case with the 
Cuban program. 

a 

Unlike the Hungarian program, some effort<; were made to 
measure the results of the Cuban resettlement program, and to 
evaluate them. There have been several internal H£W 
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Studies, and records continue to be kept on the nuaber of 
welfare recipients and the aaount of aoney spent on welfare and 
other aspects of the prograa. These show that one year after 
the nuaber of arriving refugees dropped off, in 1973, welfare 
rolls began to decline as well, and that this trend is still 
continuing. 

Although foae useful data have been collected on the 
Cuban Refugee Prograa, and although we can derive soae lessons 
froa those data (such as the utility of the physician-training 
prograas), it would have been helpful if soae of the fairly 
readily accessible cost-benefit data had been collected and 
analysed. For exaaple, although the Cuban coaaunity in Dade 
County is a prosperous one, generally, and ha^ helped aake 
Miaai a business and cultural center for Latin Aaerica, 
relatively Jittle research has been done on contributions aade 
by this coaMunity to the nation as a whole, tt would be 
interesting to know, for exaaple, how the incoae tax contributions 
aade by this coaaunity over the last twenty years, which are 
unknown, coapare to the better-docuaented data on Federal 
expenditures. 

In the final analysis the aajor indictaent against the 
Cuban refugee prograa is that it served its clients, too long, 
at Federal expense, not that it served thea ineffectively. 



*Wyiikoop, op. cit. ; fedgf 1 E»pwiditur«» for ttw Cuban R«fuae« Pr o- 
iraa, op, clt.; and tovlw of the Cuban tofuaee Pro ^ r^ . op. clt T"^ 
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PART 11 



CHAPTER 5' CHILEAN. KURDISH AND SOVIET REFUGEE PROGRAMS 



By way of contrast to the refugee prograas for the Hungarian. 
Cuban, and Indochinese refugees, it is instructive to briefly 
exaaine the arrangeaents aade for Kurdish and Chilean refugees 
on the one hand, and for the Soviet refugees on the other. 
Efforts for the first two groups of refugees were aounted 
with ainiaal resources, and for the latter with very substantial 
support . 

A, Background . 

Kurds are a non Arabic Huslia people residing in several 
Middle Eastern nations, in all of which they are a Minority. 
Conflict between the Kurds and the aajority populations break 
out froa tiae to tiae. and during the early 1970s the Kurds 
aounted a tull scale rebellion agains the Governaent of Iraq, 
clearly with the support of Iran. Iran withdrew her supf,ort 
froa the Kurds, the rebellion collapsed. anO soae Iraqi Kurds 
(who fit the 196S Aaendaents' definition of a Middle 
Eastern refugee^ ranaged to travel to Tehran and apply for 
adaission to the U.S. as conditional entrants. Between 800 and 
900 of thea arrive!, largely during 1976 and 1977. 

In Septeaber 1973 the President of Chile. Salvador Allende, 
who had been elected by a leftist coalition, was assassinated in 
a rightist coup led by General Augusto Pinochet. A Military 
junta took power, and killed, iMprisoned and expelled thodsands 
of Allende*s supporters. The U.S.. which has been Most receptive 
to those fleeing froM left-wing dictatorships, was less than 
enthusiastic about admitting the Chilean political refugees. 
Eventually, however, permission for 400 of theM to enter with 
their faMilies was granted in 197S; a decision to adMit 200 more 
Chileans was made the following year. Most recently the U..S. 
initiated a Hemispheric Program which allows the entry of 500 
More political refugees and their families from South American 
nations. The latter program, however, apparently has not been 
utilized widely. 

The IKS.S.R. maintains one of the world's longest and most 
tightly controlled borders; international traveler*!, in both 
directions, are carefully scrutinized. A Soviet citizen wanting 
to leave that land must secure an exit visa, and until 1971 so 
few were granted that emigration was virtually nonex istent . 
Since then, the Soviets have made tt soMcwhat easier to secure 
the exist visa, and many Sovtet dissidents, including '-elatively 
large nuMbers of Jew^. have left the nation, transiting through 
Austria en route to Israel, the U.S.. and other Western nations. 
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During the years 1971 through 1973, aore than 90t of the 
77,345 Jewish Migrants leaving the U.S.S.R. went to Israel, 
but following the Yo« Kippur War of 1973, increasing percentage; 
of those leaving the Soviet Union opted to co«e to the U.S. 
This trend is reflected in the following table- 

E«— ttl— nt Pitfrna of Sovttt tofuaeet^ 1971-1976 

Refugee* 



Calendar 
Year 


Refugees 

f ro« 
Ru«sla 


RcfugMft 

Moved to 
Israel 


Percent 


Resettled 

In Other. 
Countries 


Percent 


1971 


8.704 


8,392 


96.4 


312 


3.6 


1972 


)2,496 


31,606 


97.5 


8O0 


2.5 


197) 


3o,233 


33,280 


91.8 


2,955 


8.2 


1974 


22,084 


16,846 


76.3 


5,238 


23.7 


197S 


15,590 


8,395 


53.9 


7,195 


46.1 


1976 


nw6i 


7,2)8 


45.9 


8,523 


54.1 


TOTAL 


130,780 


105,757 


80.9 


25,02 3 


19.1 



While departing Soviet dissidents were showing a growing 
preference for the U S (as opposed to Israel), the United 
States pressed the Soviets to grant exit visas more freely. 
This was reflected in both President Carter*s hunan rights ini- 
tiatives 4nd in the Jackson- Vani It Anendaent to the Federal Trade 
Act of 1974, which linked the lowering of trade barriers to 
Soviet goods to a more liberal exit policy. S^nce the U.S. is 
pressing the U.S.S.a. to perntt »ore dissidents to depart, the 
U.S has adopted 4n open-door policy towards the admission of 
such dissidents- -all who can secure exit visas and who want to 
coaitr to the U S. are granted permission to enter, usually as 
conditional entrants or parolees 

ACLording to 1%^, refugee entries (conditional entrants 
and parolees) fmin the U.S.S.R. have increased sharply m recent 
years 

FY '^S ... 11,241 

FY '^b (including TQ) . . . . . 5,0^.S 



hY 9 {first nine months j Id , U9 



Excludes e»-SovletB returning from Israel. Source- CoBptroller 
General of the f.S., Report to the Conyrea»: U.S. Awst'^ta nc r Provided for 
lesjL t 1 1 1 nn Sov 1 e t R* f u£ees (WashlnRton- U.S.C.A.O., June 20, 1977), p. 3. 
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B. Public S»ctor Activitie. 

For all practical purpos«> there was no public sector 
support for the ret«ttUM7lt of the Kurds and the Chileans 
whea th«ie two groups arrivsd. Such aoveaents in the future, 
howevsr, ars scheduled to b« partially supported by the State 
D«part«ent*s fut $250 per capita reception and placement 
grant to ressttleMnt agencies (which covers all non-Cuban 
and non- Indochinese refugees). On October 1, 1979 this grant 
is scheduled to be increased to $350. 

Although no special refugee prograas were created for the 
Kurds and Chileans, such as the expanded support s-rvices 
provided to the fndoChinese and Cubans, they had the saae rights 
as other aliens to various social service and inco«e transfer 
progra«s. Fro« what little data exist on the subject, it 
appears that they have participated only ainiaally in such 
programs. For exaaple, of the 160 Chileans who have settled 
in Seattle, Washington, only one person was receiving public 
assistance in Mav, 1979, according to a statement aade at the 
Belaont Seainar by Patrick Taran, Director of Seattle's 
Chilean Refugee Resettlement Prograa. (Taran, incidentally, 
■anaged to secure several full-tiae workers paid for by CETA 
funds to support the activities of his voluntary prograa.) 

The resettleaent of the Soviet refugees in the U.S., on the 
other hand, is supported by substantial public as well as even 
aore substantial private resources.^ Since the beginning of the 
Soviet prograa, the voluntary agencies resettling the Soviets 
have had access to the State Departaent*s per capita reception 
and placeaent grant.'' It is interesting to note that although 
the grant is noainally for $250, the actual aaount is related 
to the availability of appropriated funds divided by nunber of 
anticipated refugee arrivals rather than a reflection of the 
actual costs of services. In addition to the reception and 
placeaent grants, since the beginning of FY '79 interested 
agenciffs have been able to secure attching grants froa HEW 
for up to $1,000 per capita for language and vocational train- 
ing, cash assistance, orientation, and other resettleaent 
services. $20,000,000 was ippropnated for this resettleaent 



Tlie U.S. haa inveitid h«ivily In the rcMttleaent of Soviet Jm in 
Israel, providing $120,615,000 for that purpose in the yeere 1973 through 
1976. $«■ Ibid . . p. 2. Though en intereetlng progrea, it le beyond the ecopc 
of Chle report. 

U.S. eieo eupporCe Che Soviet dleeldente in Vleniui end Rom et the 
coat of about $5-7 per dey per ceplte; U.S. funde ere eleo ueed, indirectly, 
to help eupport tndochlneee refugeee In Southeeet Aelen refugee cumpt, et 
an epproxlaate coet of $1.25 per dey per ceplte. 
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initiative because of the lack of other special categorical 
aid such as was available for the Indochinese and Cuhan 
refugees. 

Voluntary agencies handling Soviet dissidents appear to be 
making strong efforts to keep these refugees off the welfare 
CDlls, despite the fact that the Soviet eatgrants nay receive 
public assistance if they aeet categorical eligibility. The 
GAO, for exaaple, surveying 558 refugee families in New York 
City in 1977 found that 134, or 24% of the families, had secured 
some form of public assistance.^ This rate is about the same 
as that experienced by the Indochmese at the same time, bearing 
m mind the differing eligibility criteria. These data, 
incidentally, were for a period prior to the $1,000 matching 
grant program. 

Current estimates by the seven voluntary agencies participating 
in the matching grant program indicate that SSI cf the combined 
Federal and voluntary contribution of $2,000 would be used for 
cash and medical assistance. Assuming that the agencies fulfill 
their assurance that these refugees will not go on AFDC. the 
SS% investment is significantly lower than the %0% investment 
currently made on these service<i for the Indochmese.^ 

C. Private Sector Support 

Clearly, what resettlement assistance was provided to the 
Kurds and to the Chileans was done within the private sector. 
The national voluntary agencies were active, though <iometimes 
drawing nixed reviews. Amnest> International, which not a 
resettlement agency but in keeping with its focus on political 
prisoners, has served as advocates for the admission and resettle 
rent of the Chileans. The Lutheran Immigration and Refugee 
Service (LIRS) had a special interest in the Chileans as well, 
because their church has been active in Chile, and its leader^ 
there were deeply involved in <ieeking to help the political 
prisoner-i.^ Church World Service and the International Kc-^cuc 
Committee have also sponsored the^e refugees. 



^Covpt roller General, U.S. A«»t>tanct yrovlded for Resettling Soviet 
RcfUEeea , op. cl.t . , p. 42. (A handful of t^ie Soviet refu^en had collected 
5$1. but they are excluded from the fttatidtlcs above to make them comparable 
with data on the Indochlncte . ) 

^Conversation with Mr. Phtl Holun. 



^Lutheran iMlgratlnn and Refugee Service, Chile; The Land and Ita 
People (Nrw York; LIRS. 4iiHu«t. 1978). 
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Much of the private sector's efforts on behalf of the Kurds 
and Chileans w«s the result of highly localized efforts, such 
•5 those of Father Moriarty's Roaan Cktholic Church of the Sacred 
Heart in San Jose, California; the Bay Area PrograM m San Francisco 
and Berkeley, California; and the Chilean Refugee ftesettlenent 
Progran m Seattle, Washington. The existence of syapathetic 
coMunities with clusters of Chileans has shown that localized 
efforts such as these sre extremely helpful in the resettlement 
process. The extent to which national voluntary agencies will 
assign future South Aaerican refugees to these existing coauRunities 
will be an important indication of their cultu'-al sensitivity. 

Private sector support for the resettlement of the Soviet 
refugees, largely generated through the we 11 -establ i shed network 
of Jewish coaaunity service agencies, is extensive and intensive. 
On the national level, HIAS is the aost active of the voluntary 
agencies, resettling nost of the Jewish refugees. Others 
involved arc Ravtov, which handles religiously conservative 
Jewish refugees to a lesser extent, and, seven non-Jewish agencies 
(listed in Table S) . 

Each of the voluntary agencies ust its own community networks. 
HiAS relies on the Council of Jewish Federations to mobilize 
agencies such as the New York Association for New Americans in 
that ctty, the Jewish Family and Community Service in Chicago, 
and other Jewish family and community service organizations in 
140-160 cities across the country. The range of these services 
IS broad enough, in t' e specific instance of Chicag that the 
Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago has publisi*.-d a Sl-pa^e 
book, in both English and Russian, outlining the services available 
to the refugees there.' 

A fairly typical summary of the services offered to the Soviet 
refugees, in this case covering the New York and Chicago ascncies, 
follows. 

"--llmlttd financial aaalatance for auch item a» rent, food, 
clothing, and other baalc nceda; 

— caaework coimaellng to aid with adjuat«ent and faally relationships; 

— funda of Engllah Instruction, althoush both agenciea prefer to 
use public school facllitlea; and 

—vocational and educstlonsl nervlces, including evsluatlon of vocational « 
skills. Job snd sduca clonal cotmssling, and job placcacnt. 



'Jstrlsh Nderstlon of Hetropolltsn Chicago, Welcome to Chicago; A Guide 
for Hew Kuaalau Immigrant a Settling in Chlcay (Chicago: JFMC, April 1979). 
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Both aicnclcs si so used the facilities of other orgenUatlons 
to MsUt the refuteae. The New York Aaaoclatlon uaed city unlver- 
alty facUltlM, training cantera funded by tha Federal Government. 
New York State eni/Ioywnt offlcea, aenlor citizen cantera, end 
ulclpal hoapltala. The J««rlah r«aily Service, except for using 
public echoola for Engllah Instruction, preferred to ure various 
jewtah private orgsnlsetlona .uch aa tha Jewlah Vocational Service, 
Council for Jewlah Elderly, and Jewlah CoMunlty Center.. "8 

The particularly difficult probicm of the Soviet emigres- 
who have spent their entire lives in a tightly-controlled and 
highly structured society tn which individuals are rarely left 
in the typical sink'or-swi« A«eriC3n environment- have created 
concern in academe as well as social service circles. As a 
result, there tends to have been proportionately more research 
and more critical analysis about the problems of this refucec 
movement than others. 5 

D. Geographical Distribution 

The Chilean refugees have, understandably, settled where 
there are supportive local communities, notably in San lose 
nn hfrU ^ * California, and Seattle, Washington. Although 
no hard data are available, it appears that the largest single 
concentration of Kurds is in Nashville, Tennessee; apparently 
one of the early arrivals settled successfully in that city and 
drew others to that somewhat unlikelv place for immigrants. 

' 'jrly the Soviets have settled where communities were 

f*\^,rl? U.S.S.R. migrants 

resett '.y HIAS in the years 1971 - 1975, the principal areas 
of resettlement were as follows- 10 

^•S- Provided for Rgaettllng Soviet Kefuaeee . o£.clt. , p. 37. 

'Sea, for exaoplc. GlUeon. Tha Soviet Jewlah Ealgre, op. clt. . In 
which a very frank dlscusalon. et a 1976 National Syi()08luia on the Integration 
of Soviet Jcwa Into the American Jewlah coamlty. Includes theae coamenta: 
"-..*he. participation (of academlca in the Syapoalua} nay alao be uaeful 
In u. ..ending why Soviet Inal grants often aaea to be iwre attracted to 
counterproductive behavior than earlier groupa. For exaR^le, while waiting In 
Italy for their papers to be proceaaed aany diligently learn new languagea. 
but they learn more Italian than Engllah; or they may get locked Into negotiations 
with their worker (and the a|<tncy hierarchy) over who la going to pay the extra 
coste of baggage tranafer and atoraga^and their energy la diverted fro« the 
major task of finding suitable entering Jobs and preparing theKselves to awve 
upward/* p. 139. 

^^Edelaan. **Sovlet Jews In the U.S.," American Jewish Year Book, op.clt.. 
p. 168. — — 
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Cleveland 
Other Teas 



New York 



Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Chicaio 



45.71 

7.7 
5.3 
4.6 
3.1 




This pattern aore closely reseables the distribution of iMiigrants 
generally a generation ago—when the overwhelaing Majority 
case to the northeast quadrant of the U.S. --than it does the 
recent influxes of either Cuban or Indochinese refugees. 

E. Analysis 

There are too little data on the Kurdish and the Chilean 
resettlement effort*, and the populations themselves are too 
sull, for aore than the aost rudiaentary kind of analysis. 
Clearly it is possible to conduct grassroots resettleaent prograas 
with little or no help froa the national level, if the nuabers 
are saall, and if the coaaunity groups are sufficiently aotivated. 
(The saall nuabers involved, however, aay have been a aajor 
factor in the absence of national attention.) Perhaps the aost 
useful lessons froa this experience have already been at least 
partially acted upon. Those are: l)the provision that reception 
and placeaent grants, henceforth, will be available for all 
refugee aoveaents, no aatter how obscure; 2) that under the 
proposed national refugee policy legislation all refugees would 
oe entitled to Federally funded support services on the saae 
basis; and 3)that resettleaent in syapathetic coaaunities which 
are culturally coapatible eases the resettleaent process for 
refugees . 

The goals of the Soviet refugee prograa are aabitious and 
structured, while those for the Chileans and Kurds -were modest 
and fragaentary. For exaaple, regarding cash assistance, the 
following quotation is instructive : 

"Th« rn— nn objective of the reset tlaaeot eteaclee wee deecrlbed 
by Burton S. Kublo, executive director of the Cleveland Jewleh 
reaily Service, in an addreee et the annual aeetlng of the Rational 
Conference of Jewlah CommuuiI Servlcee In June 1975: 



^ *lbld ., p. 171 end footnote ° contained therein: "The Soviet Refugee: 
Challenge Co the Aaerlcan Jewleh Coeaunlty Reaettleaent Syeten," Journel of 
Jewleh Cotau l Service . No. 2, 1975, p. 19«. 



The baelc life aupportlvc eervlcee in our reeettleatnt proceee*- 
che provlalon of houelng and furniture. Maintenance, clothing. 
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Mdlcfll Med*— «re all g«arad to the concept thet these 
tmsglbU foras of eaalatenca are tlM-llalted eacrgency 
Mrvlcaa aovlng toward caaevork goals and objectives of 
Independenca and aalf-aupport. We aee the acco«pllsh- 
^ aant of th—€ goala aa a algn of health end growth of 

individual adJiietBant*^ 



For the netrcoacra, thla m^j aeea place«ent in Jobs which do not 
pa, too well and which they aay cooaider b^iow the level of their 
qualificatiooa. A nuiiber of cowunitiea have aet tiw li«its 
within which they are given the opportunity of finding eaploywnt 
of their choice. If they fail, they are required to accept the 
flrat available Job, or lose agency financial aaai stance. In 
Loa Angelea, the refugees era given three aontha, in Boston up 
to four, rioencial support la also withdrnm if they refuse 
two or three Job offers during that period without good reason." 

The goals of the Soviet refugee resettlement program are 
as comprehensive as- -if not more so than -any other in U.S. history 
The resources available to aeet these goals are a mixed bag. 
There appear to be extensive private resources available through 
the Jewish co««unity agencies (and to a lesser extent other 
resettlement agencies and their allies). Federal money appears 
to be less available than it is to the Indochinesc. but far more 
than used on the Hungarians. Finally the group to be resettled, 
because of their lifetim'e exposure to a totally different kind 
of society, is. to say the least, a challenge. Perhaps the 
financial and community support resources brought to bear on 
this resettlement effort by the private sector are sufficient 
to overcome the relative lack of Federal support and the adaptation 
difficulties that accompany this group of refugees. 

The services provided to the Soviet emigres are as comprehen- 
sive as those offered any group of refugees to the U.S. and are 
probably as fine-tuned to the needs of the refugees and the 
employment opportunities withm the community as can he arranged. 

Further, the institutional structures providing the services 
are about as stable as refugee-serving organizations can he in the 
U.S. Largely separated (presumably happily) from the unpredicta- 
bility of the Federal funding process, free of Federal, state 
and local civil service procedures, and supported by a traditionally 
generous and steady source of funding, the agencies in this 
program, particularly the Jewish ones, are in a strong position 
to assist the new arrivals. 



What can be said in evaluating these programs' Again one 
wishes for more data, particularly longitudinal data, on what 
services were made available to whom and what the results were 
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in te'HS of the degree of dependency, extent of income, as 

well as the less quantifiable variables of health and happiness. 

Concerning the Soviets, it is particularly mportant to 
know whether or not the trauaa of resettlement in the U.S. 
IS more or less traumatic than continuing to live in the Soviet 
Union or resettling m Israel. This refugee group, more than 
any other, has an aura of the volunteer about it- -they really 
had more of a choice than most refugees. Did they make the 
right one for themselves? A l^'^S study of Soviet Jews resettled 
m Detroit indicates- 

"...Only 11 p«rcefit would not leave the U.S.S.R., had they to do it 
ail over, and while oaiy 11 percent assert that their cxpectatlona 
of the U.S. have been completely fulfilled, two-thirda aay that 
thay have been at le*at partially fulfilled or '«ore or leaa' 

fulfilled. "12 

If this IS any indication, as it may well be. of effective 
resettlement, then the Soviet program is accomplishing its goals. 

On a much narrower scale, cost ef feet ivenes!» in terms of U.S. 
dollars, the results of the program compare favorably with those 
of other, on-going Federally- funded refugee resettlement programs, 
m that the Federal investment is not large, and the incidence 
of public assista.ice cases (in the one study conducted by GAO) 
appears to be comparable to a recently-arrived group of 
Indochinese refugees. 

One must note, however, that the special matching grant 
ih available only for Soviets and other Eastern Europejns . 
Voluntary agencies wishing to initiate a similar effort tor 
Cubans and Indochmeie may not do so under the current auth- 
orization. If this approach proves to benefit the refugee 
more than the on-gomg support systems for non-Soviet and 
non-Eastern Europeans, the Federal Government should open up 
the matching grant nechani!>m fnr all refugees. This would 
not only avoid charges of discrimination but also would give 
other refugees access to an enriched package of social services. 



Zvi Gitelman, "Demographic. Cultural, and Attitudinal Character- 
latice of Soviat Jcwa: lapUcationa for the Integration of Soviet 
iMlgranCa." The Soviet Emigre , op. clt. , p. 81. 
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PART U 

CHAPTER 4 THE INDOCHINESE REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 



^ Introduction 

The collapse of the Government of sSouth Vietnam m April 
197S pre. ipitated the largest eaergency aass migration of refugees 
to the U.S. 1'" our history. From April through December of that 
year ovei 130,000 Indochmese refugees were paroled into the 
• U.S. Between 1976 and January 1979, an additional 64,000 were 

admitted,^ and an average of 5,700 entered per month between 
January and July 1979. Most recently, the President has 
authorized a total flow of 14,000 refugees per month to our 
shores. The continuing flow of Laotian and Cambodians into 
Thailand, as well as the tragic exodus of Vietnamese boat people 
have swollen the n'lmber of Indochmese refugees m camps m 
.Southeast Asia to nearly 400,000.^ 

The growing numbers of these refugees have created major 
strains on the U.S. capability to fund the rapid movement of 
the refugees into the U.S. as well as resettlement services 
once they arrive. 

This chjpter will discuss the genesis of the Indochmese 
refugee resettlement program and will trace its development 
to the present. This re\iew includes a description of the early 
stages of this refugee flow, the role of the refugee reception 
centers, the nature of public and private resettlement efforts, 
and the continuing policy issues. It concludes with an assessment 
of the diverse resettlement strategies utilized for this refugee 
program. 

A. The Political Climate 

When the Indochmese refugees fled Southeast Asia m April 
197S, the perceptions and attitudes of the American people toward 
them, as well as the domestic economic situation, did not augur 
well for their welcome The long and frustrating military involve- 
ment m South Vietnam was partly responsible for an initial 
feolmg of ambivalence- -even hostility-- ahout these refugees. 
This attitude was much more pronounced than for any of the 
earlier refugee movements to this country. A Gallup Poll taken 



Controller General, Rc»ponae to the Indochlneae Exodua , op. cit. , p. 
103. The current estimate ot the total nunhpr nf Xndochlnese refugeea 
reaettJed in the U.S. as of June 1. 1979 is 204,228. 

" " ^at* proviaeiToy the ofVTce ox flirToo?a£nafof tor Refugee *rialra. 
Department of State, July 30, 1979. 
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in Hay indicated that Americans were opposed to admitting 
Vietnamese refugees by SAX to 36%.^ A front page article in 
the Wall Street Journal cited the high unemployment rate 
(8.9»), the tremendous language barrier, the previously cited 
Gallup Poll, and insufficient government follow-up as factors 
that would substantially frustrate resettlement efforts.^ 

Congressional reaction in May and June 1975 was mixed. 
Substantial concern wa^ expressed about health and employment 
i<;sues and the fiscal impact of so many refugees on American 
communities. Despite these reservations by some Members of 
Congress, the Judiciary Committees of both Houses moved very 
quickly with the Administrau ion to design new refugee legislation 
which was enacted on May 22, 1975. The Indochina Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act (PL 94-25) authorized a mas>.ive Federal 
role in reception and resettlement for a period of two years. 
A total ot $50^ million was made available for the first year, 
about $J8,nO(),000 in AlD funds by Presidential determination. 
$"505,000,000 appropriated to the State Department, and $100,000,000 
to HFW- Over half of the money, some $275,000,000. was spent on 
evacuation of the refugees and the operation of reception centers 
overseas and in the U.S. Approximately $75,000,000 was allocated 
to the voluntary agencies and other State-Department funded 
domestic activities, while $155,000,000 (including $53,000,000 
transferred from remaining State Department funds) were channeled 
through lilW 

Responsibility for toordinating and in<*n.iRinf; the Indochina 
refugee program was unsigned hv the President on April JHto 
the Interagencv lask 1-orce for Indochind Refugees (lAri).-' 
The Task Force, which had it^ operational base in the State 
Department, was compo>.ed of 12 Federal agincie^.^ It wa*? the 
sihijle authority for allocating all appropriated funds, for 
refugee evacuation irom Southeast Asia, for their reception 
and processing in Pacific and Stateside centers, and for organizing 
resettlement strategics with public and private agencies. 
•\fl»hassador Dean Brown served as the lATI Directoi from April 18- 
May 2"* and was succeeded bv Julia Vadala laft who directed the 
effort until tt terminated on December ^1, 1m75. 



Yiaw. May 1^. 1973. p. 9. 

*"Vietnami!"if Refiigee^ Find Starting An**w 1** a Frustrating Ordeal," 
The Wall Street Journal . May 22. 1975. p. 1. 

^'*Heaor«ndum from the White House (National Security Advisory establishing 
the Interagency Task Force for Indochina Refugees." April 18. 1975. 

Justice. Treasury. Defen»* Interior, Labor, HP^, HUD. and Transportation; AID, 
Office of Management ana Budget, and the CIA. 
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In addition to the Task Force, there was a President's 
Advisory Comnittee on Indochina Refugees which assisted in 
focusing public attention on the refugee resettlement effort 
and in establishing liaison with labor unions, national civic 
organi zat ions , and professional associations. 

B. Refugee Evacuation and Reception 

The evacuation and logistics support provided by the U.S. 
Military at staging sit«s in the Western Pacific was a remarkabl 
achievement.^ Refugees began arriving on Guam on April 23, 
primarily by military airlift and conunercial airlines. By 
April 28, one day prior to the final evacuation of Saigon, there 
were 20.221 refugees on Guan* in twelve different locations. 
BecJiuse of the refugee population pressures on the island. 
Wake Island was designated as a holding center, and 15.3i9 
were processed through Wake before the site was closed in early 



Guam's refugee population continued to grow, even though 
an average of 1,000 refugees a day were being transferred to 



'Th««e staging sites were located on Guam; Wake Island; Sublc Bay, 
Philippines; Clark Air Force Base, Philippines; Bangkok, Thailand; and Hickam 
Air Force Base, Hawaii. The following provides a sense of the magnitude 
of the military effort during the first few weeks of the emergency program: 

'*. ..500 acres of land were cleared at Orote Point (Guam), 3,200 tenta 
erected, 191 toilet buildings installed, 300 shower faciUtiea constructed, 
20 ailes of water pipe were laid, two alles of primary electric cable 
and 9 nllea of secondary electric linca were installed, 35 transforvers 
were connected, 16 miles of telephone cable and 16 miles of distribution 
wire for a PA system were brought In, 8 field kitchens were brought in 
4nd installed. 

Non-consumable camp Material air lifted in 169 flights or brought by 
5 surface lifts including 51.943 cota, 3,490 16* x 32* tenta, 619 10* 
X 12' tents, 73,239 blanketa, 296 field ranges, 24,133 mess kits, 
783 emersion burnera, 5,272 isattressea, 3,816 C.I. cans, 144 fire 
extinguishers, 62,261 5-gallon cans. 3,840 sleeping bags, 3,511 ponchoa, 
2,832 spoons, 60,260 tow* la; theae were Just aome of the items brought 
in along with 2,500 tons of rice and 15.071 sheets of plywood." 

Source: U.S. C^ngreas, Senate, Committee on the Judiciary, Subcowittce 
to Inveatigate Problems Connected with Refugeea and Eacapees. Study 
Hlaaion Report of Minority Counael. Indochina Re fugee Reaettlcacnt Proaram, 

July 8. 1975, p. 60ff. 
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■ainiand reception centers. On May 14, Cuam»s refugee Dopulation 
reached a peak of SO, 233 evacuees living on the Island. ' Without 
the logistical participation of the ailitary, the evacuation 
and initial reception of the refugees in the Western Pacific 
holding centers would not have been possible. 

1. Mainland Or£ani;ation and Processing 

Four Stateside reception centers were organized and managed 
by a joint c i vi 1 -ai 1 i tary structure with Task Force having the 
final responsibility. The Marine Corps at Camp Pendleton, 
California; the Ar«y at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas and Fort Indiantown 
Gap, Pennsylvania; and the Air Force at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida, were responsible for logistical support including food 
services, housing, clothing, security, and other support services. 
The Task Force's civilian representatives were responsible for 
the refugee processing activities at the centers, including the 
coordination of all civilian governmental agencies as well as 
a large nu«ber of private agencies. 

Processing activities at each center were basically the sane. 
First biographical data was collected from arriving refugees; 
then they were sent to INS for fingerprinting, where a preliminary 
determination of par'^le ^'Tgibility was made. INS also processed 
security checks, a cumt . aome process which delayed the release 
of many of the refugees from the centers for several weeks. 

HEW was next in the processing chain with medical screening, 
assignment of Social Security numbers, resource determination to 
see if the refugee had adequate funds to be released without 
voluntary agency sponsorship,^ providing a.ssistance on family 
reunification, and explaining the role of the resettlement agencies. 
HEW also made arrangements to provide educational services at the 
reception centers and arranged for the placement of unaccompanied 
chi Idren. 

The Department of Labor's (DOL) involvement was modest, 
alrhcugh important. DOL provided resettlement agencies with 



^jAS refug«a population figure* from the Guam After-Action Report, an 
undated itantT'f^ript on tha hiatory of the refugee flow on Guam. 
a 

Sinc% the initial (roup of refufcaa included a nu^r of prominent 
former political and buaineaa lifadera from South Vietnam who left with 
9omt of chair Mvfnga, it waa determined that any rafugaa who had $4,000 or 
wjre would b« relaaa«d by the center without voluntary agency aponeorahip— 
although till rafugaea at ill had to await aecurity clearancea prior to their 
raleate. 
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lists of high uneaployaent areas, where resettleaent would be 
particularly difficult, and, on the other hand, identified 
areas where special skills could be utilized and job opportunities 
were present. DOt representatives at each center assisted in 
evaluating and coding the skills of each refugee to assist 
voluntary agencies in Matching refugees to job offers. 

Throughout the operation of the centers, civilian Indochina 
experts froa the Departaent of State, AID, and the U.S. Infomation 
Agency played useful roles due to their language skills and 
understanding of the cultural nuances of the Indochinese.^^ 

Z. Sponsorship and Placement 

With the few exceptions noted earlier, refugees could not 
leave the centers unless they were officially sponsored. The 
responsibility for locating sponsors fell primarily on the 
traditional voluntary resettlement agencies. Under broadly 
stated contracts with the State Department, the nine resettlement 
agencies (whose operations were described in Part I, Chapter 4) 
received a grant of $500 for each refugee they resettled. 

Due to the highly visible nature of the refugee plight, 
more than 20,000 offers of assistance from individuals flooded 
the Task Force's toll-free line during the first few weeks of 
operation. These offers were turned over to the voluntary agencies 
for verification. Because of the large number of refugees 
needing sponsors, <>everal agencies accepted individual sponsors 
in addition to utilizing their existing networks. (That 
process proved to be quite unsatisfactory because of the inability 
of the agencies to verify the capability of the would-be sponsors. 
After several unfortunate placements to non-verified sponsors, 
most agencies refused to utilize individual sponsors, believing 
that the burdens of ^sponsorship can be borne more effectively 
by church groups and other organizations, rather than individuals.) 

At the reception centers, the voluntary agencies interviewed 
refugees to match them with availt-bU sponsors. When a match was 



For additional Information on the activities of the reception centera. 
Ma loteragancy Taak force for Indochina Refugees. Report to the Conaresa . of 
June 15, 1975 and Sapteabcr IS, 1<>;S; the military After Action Reports for 
•sch raception csntsr; snd the relevsnt reports of the General Accounting 
Office. (Rafer to ths bibUogrsphy for full titles.) 

^ ^American Council for Nationalities Service. Americsn Fund for Czechoslovsk 
Rsfugass. Church World Service, International Rescue Committee. Luthersn 
iamigrstion snd Refugee Service, Tolstoy Foundation. Trsvelsrs Aid- Inter national 
Social Servlcea, United HIAS Service, Inc., U.S. Catholic Conference Migration 
•oil R«fua«« a«rvi«.«a. 
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arranged the refugee was released fro* the center and sent to 
his sponsor. The resettlement agencies had a continuing 
■oral, rather than legal, responsibility to assist the refugee 
and sponsor if such assistance were needed. The varying levels 
of support subsequent to placement with a sponsor has often 
resulted in quite different resettlement experiences for the 
refugees- -a situation which merits closer examination. 

Initially the voluntary agency sponsorship processing was 
slow as each agency had to hire staff and gear up its operations 
This led Task Force officials to question whether the existing 
networks had thecapacity to resettle all the refugees within 
a reasonable amount of time. For this reason, the Task Force 
authorized the participation of States and local governments as 
direct resettlement agencies. This was a sharp departure 
from previous refugee movement:* and created a great deal of 
anxiety on the part of the voluntary agencies. In spite of the 
effort to generate additional resettlement vehicles, only 
Washington, Maine, Iowa and Oklahoma agreed to become State 
resettlement agencies. Iowa is the only State that continues 
to play this role, .lackson County, Missouri and the City of 
Indianapolis also received grants for resettling refugees, a^^ 
did the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associations (CCBA) in 
California and New York City. The problems associated with the 
CCBA. as well as the mixed results of the State and local 
sponsorship efforts are discussed in the analysis ^^ection of 
this chapter. 

\. Center Activities 

Life at the reception centers consisted of a number of 
activities designed to ease the refugees' eventual transition 
into the new society. While awaiting placement interviews with 
the voluntary agencies, refugees could participate in Hnglish 
language instruction, recreation programs, orientation sessions 
and in their own cultural events. Daily camp newspaper*, in 
Vietnamese and Cambodian, dictionaries, and a w.de variety of 
specially printed orientation material were available. Parades, 
movies, and visiting celebrities helped tc creat; an atmosphere 
of welcome and to dimmish the incidence of 'Vamp syndrome," 
despite an average stay of 100 days in the reception centers. 

Media coverage of life in the centers was extensive and 
helped focus the nation's attention on the need for sponsors 
and new homes for the refugees. By early autumn public opinion 
seemed more supportive, and the voluntarv agencies had more 
sponsors than refugees. The last refugee was processed out of 
Fort Chaffee on December 20, 197S and on that day Chaffee, the 
only center still operating, was closed. 
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C. Resett lewent - -federally Sup:>orted Prograws 

Fro« the outset, the Federal Governaent established a 
nu«b?r of operating priucipals to guide resettlement activities. 
These principals were 

a Evrry acCMpc should be aade Co hava ch« voluntary agcnclca 
•quallia ch« dlacrlbudon of rcfugacn chroughouC ch« country 
9Q chat no Scaca or local Jurisdiction would racalvc ua 
Inordlnaca ahara of r*fugac4. 

a For ch« liuraclon of ch« CiK>-ycar prograa, States should not 

suffer any flacal lapact. Thus lOOZ of the coata 'or caah aaalatance, 
^Ical car- mad social services would be funded by tho Federal 
Goirenweot. 

a The progm should continue only for two years and not develop 
Into tha protracted Federal effort which characterized the Cuban 
refugee prograa. 

a The voluntary agencies should be responalble for ensuring that refugees 
i«re not pieced on welfare, except In particular hardahlp caaes. 

a The Increaentai educational costs to school syateu should be covered 
by Federal funds for the first year. 

a Special English language and social service programs should be 
available to refugees to aaalst thea In echlevlng economic self- 
suf f Irlency. 

a To the extent possible, refugees In need should be served by the 

■alnstraaa hu«en service prograsia, rather than creating new Institutional 
service ■echanlsaa. 

Although the authorizing legiNlation expired on Septcnber 
^0 1977, the continuing adiaission of Indochinese, as well as the 
clustering of refugees in California. Louisiana, and Texas, 
precipitated the extension of the Indochina Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1975. The extension (PL 95-145) authorized 
a continuation of lool rciaburseaent for ca«:h assistance, «edical 
assistance, social services and State-local adninistrative costs 
during FY '78, phasing down to 2S\ in 1981.12 Special Project 
fui.ding was also authorized to assist refugees m gaining skills 
and language training. In September 1978 Congress passed another 
J>i 11 Which abolished the phase down and extended the lfl| 
reiMburseaent only until Septeiabei ^0, 1979. Congress mandated 

^^Se« frogrm Instruction. AcJttm* t»>^^*:;^: .^JA-ai- / /-i I (OFA) . 
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that tht Adainistration develop co«prehensive nationtl refugee 
ItgisUtion which could be enacted prior to the 1979 deadline. 

of the various legislative aaendaents, little variation 
existed m the range of services provided to Indochinese refugees 
since 1975. Selow is a review of each of the aajcr service 
component s. 

1. Cash Assistance and Medicaid 

One of the Main concerns expressed by the Congress in 197S 
was that the refugees not becoae a burden on State or local 
resources. Accordingly, full Federal funding for cash and 
Mdical assistance prograas was aade available to the Indochinese 
refugees. This assistance is provided by HEIf's tndochina 
Refugee Assistance Program (IRAP) through the State himan resource 
agencies in a systea described in par* I, Chapter 4. 

Soae State-by State expenditures data for these IRAPfunded 
f'^j*'^!"* available. Given the uneven distribution of 

Indochinese refugees around the nation, it is aore useful to 
coapare per capita expenditure for these prograas, than gross 
dollar figures, State-by-Statc. 

Table iz shows for 11 selected States the wide disparities 
in per capita expenditures in the two categories that account 
for about three quarters of the IRAP aonies, cash and aedical 
assistance. 

Thus, while the average nationwide per refugee expenditure 
for aedical assistance was $155, the expenditures for the selected 
States ranged froa $13 per capita in Mississippi to $479 m Hawaii 
Other southern States (Texas and Louisiana, for exaaple) tended 
to be low in this category, while other western States 
{Arizona, California, and Washington) tended to be high. 

Are the refugees in Mississippi that auch healthier than 
the ones on the West Coast' Is the variable the cost of health 
care in the two regions? Or do the differences relate to the 
approach to publ ic ly- funded aedical care by the State agencies' 
It should be repeated that both the aedical and cash assistance 
prograas here described are totally Federally-funded, and that the 
btate governaents involved are not spending State funds. 

Siailarly, there are wide variations in cash assistance 
"'^** worked out on a per capita basis for each State. 

(The totel State expenditure on cash assistance is divided by 
the refugee population of the State. These are, in short 



^hht adjuettd January 1, 1978 distribution of the refugMt, froa 
Report to the ConareM . D«c«aber 31, 1978, o^.clt.. Table 2 wa« used 
for this purpoac. 
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TABLE 12 



(•t«C.. rankad by p«r capita «dic«l aa.l.tance payMnCa) 



STATE 


KEDICAL ASSISTANCE 


CASH ASSISTAMZ 


liavail 


5479 


5927 




909 


35 


Uaahlngton 


241 


512 


California 


2)S 


489 


Cragon 


231 


567 




226 


298 


IlUfiola 


ISO 


228 


Teaaa 


7J 


81 


Pcnnaylvanla 


41 


221 


LotilalaiM 


2y 


71 


Hlaalsalppi 


n 


21 


HATiaWL AVEIUCE 


155 


305 



»*lnl«,«lon. B.p.,t»„t of H«lth. Eduction.' f^d^ul^" 
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per capita figures, not per case fijures.) Tabic 12 shows that 
Mississippi, again, is low, with • |21 per capita cash assistance 
expenditure (for the year) as are several other southern States, 
while the totals were the highest in Hawaii ($927) and Oregon 
(S567). 

Differences a«ong the States on per capita cash assistance 
expenditures Bay relate either to differential incidences of 
cases or to differential amounts of aoney spent on each case, 
or both. With this in amd, the aaount of aoney spen** on IRAP 
cash assistance in FY '77 was divided by the nuaber of cash 
assistance cases the States had on August 1, 1977,14 for a 
few selected States. Roughly conparable AFOC data (dealing with 
individual recipients rather than cases) was also secured. The 
annual benefit levels were as foUowsrlS 

PER CASE IRAP PER INDIVIDUAL 

STATES CASH ASSISTANCE. 1977 RECIPIENT. AFDC, 1976 

California $3,010 $1,020 

Pennsylvania 2,814 1,020 

Texas 1,528 384 

Mississippi 503 169 



Clearly, the State-by-State patterns are similar; if more 
•oney is spent on IRAP cash assistance, more is spent on AFDC, 
and vice versa. Clearly, also, Ca 1 1 forma 'wa«i expending six times 
as auch per IRAP case as Mississippi, but the per capita cost 
differential shown 411 Table 11 was 23 times as high for California 
as Mississippi. The States with the higher per capita IRAP cash 
assistance payments, thus not only pay more per case, but they 
must also have a disproportionate number of the cases. The 
distribution of IRA^ cash assistance cases can be compared to the 
distribution of the Indochinese refugee population. In such a 
comparison, the ratio of 1.00 would indicate the the State had the 
same proportion of the nation's refugees receiving cash assistance 
as It had of the nation's refugee population. California, with 



Ibid ., p. TabU 4. 

^^ Sourcea ; tKAP d^ta calculated from Ibid. , Table 4 and unpubllshad 
IRAP data; AFDC data from Stat la t l e al Aba tract o f th«_U.S., 1978, TabU 567. 
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a ratio of J. 85, h^d a disproportionately large number of ca:>h 
assistance cases (almost twice the ratio of the nation as a 
whole), while Texai, with a ratio of .37. had a disproportionately 
low case load. (The use of a ratio here, as the use of per 
capita expenditures earlier, eliminates the variable of refugee 
population size.) Other j ur i -.d j ct ions with high ratios 
include Cua« (2.Si». Hawaii (1.88), Massachusetts (which ranked 
siBilarly in the Cuban program) (1.67), and Oregon (1.58). 
Those with a much lower incidence of cash assistance cases than 
population include Wyoming (.10), Arizona (.14), Idaho and 
Montana, both (.IS), and South Carolina (.20). 16 

Looking at the cash assistance program nationwide, and over 
ti«e. one finds that the percentage of the refugee population on 
cash assistance has ri^en from II 9\ shortly after arrival xn 
1975 to a momentary peak of 56.01 in May 1977, dropping slightiy 
to 33.lt in August, 1978, and then increasing again to 40.4? 
in May, 1979. A persisting pattern of one third of the population 
J^Jn'^f't *!''A«n'*!?c? troublesome, particularly when we no?e that 
close to 4.000 SSI cases are not included in these data. Granted 
that !>o«e of those on cash assistance are newly arrived refugees 
that many use cash assistance to supplement earnings, and that ' 
■any of them are accepting cash assistance while engaged in 
training to make them more successful in the labor market, and 
granted the very real difficulties that they all face in a new 
nation, nevertheless, it is a legitimate subject for concern. 



por t 1 ve Services 



e ^oJJ*"!*^"^ supportive services for refugees is purchased 
with loot Federal (IRAP) funds through two different channels, 
in general, the objectives of these programs is to reduce refugee 
?rS*'«'«2''^ through counseling, Engli5h language training, skills 
training and other supportive services. Social services are 
provided in accoidance with the State's approved Title XX plan 
and thus these decisions are made by the State Ht.man Services ' 
Agencies. About $13.8 million was spent in thi- manner in FY 
/9, and a larger expenditure is expected jn FY '79. 

The other group of services is called Special Projects, and 
these are funded directly hy HEW, generally through regional 

analysis wa^ prepared to generate discussion at TransCcntury ' s 
S««ln«r on Innovations in Refugee Reset tlpwcnt; for more on thi«», see David 
S. Jiorth, Federal Kxp«ndlture«i on Indochinpse RefuRceft: An Overview and 

Some Quegtions. • fWanhington: New TransCen*^..cv VmtncUttwi M«v ioia\ 

dItuCer?or'l9;i?' "^'-'^^ and ««h assUtance'expen- 



liahed data. 



''hRW, Rpport to he CoiiKress, fkupfliber li, 19/8, Tuhle ?, and um.ub- 
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offices. In FY '79, $7 million was spent for employment 
related projects, and another $2.8 million for mental health 
projects. 

Where there is an effective training program there should 
be a corresponding decrease in cash assistance caseloads and 
an increase in refugee employment. Montgomery County, Maryland, 
is a good example of such a situation. Maryland ranlcs I3th 
nationally in Indochinese refugee population with 2,856 
refugee residents, more than 2,000 of whom live in Montgomery 
County. Social service and Special Project funding has been 
utilized by the County for about two and one half years to 
provide refugees with a comprehensive program of career counseling, 
English training, vocational training, job placement, job upgrading 
and supportive social services. In a letter to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee from the Director of the Indochinese Refugee 
Program (a program of the Montgomery County Department of 
Social Services) dated April 18, 1979, the relationship between 
employment training programs and decreasing public assistance 
IS discussed. 

"During the year ending August 1, 1976, the {Indochinese} Public 
Asifl^tance case- load statewide Wf whom the majority live In this 
County) dropped aore th«i 60X, while the refugee population increased 
approximately 6Z. Only 18Z of the Indochinese refugee population 
ar<> receiving cash assistance. This must be largely credited to 
our intensive social and en^>loyment-'related services." 

3. Edu'atton 

In order to minimize the fiscal impact of refugees on local 
units of government, transitional financial assistance to education 
agencies was made available to help with the incremental costs 
of educating refugee children. In the 1975-1976 school year 
HEW granted $300 to local education agencies for each refugee 
child entering a school district. A school district which 
enrolled more than 100 refugee children, or II of the total 
school district's enrollment (whichever was less), received 
$600 per child for each child above the 100 or 11 level. 
In May 1977, funds were appropriated under the Indochina Refugee 
Children Assistance Act of 1976 to provide assistance to State 
departments of education in continuing education services tc 
Indochinese refugee children. Funds were also appropriated for 
discretionary project grants for Englis! » nd vocational training 
for adult refugees. Through FY * 78 llpproximatoly $29 million 
had been spent for education 6f Indochinese children and adults 
. LA^uidiiMn txi. Ul^ transitional program of $14.9 million. 18 In 

"ibid., p. 88, 
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Octobcr 1978, the childrens program was extended for three years 
and the adult program was extended for five years. However no* 
in rL- '•^^""^^^ the Administration nor appropriated 

by Congress for either program authority. 

Another effort with regard to Indochina refugee education 
activities IS a continuing contract between IRAP and the 
?nIl"J Applied Lingu sties. The Center operates a National 
nrnM^ic". Clearinghouse to assist with language and educational 
S^nviSrH Indochmese refugees. The Clearinghouse has 

technical assistance and information on ESL, 
education, Vietnamese language and culture, and has 
provided assistance m such problem areas as cross-cultural 
K^w^ir^*"' techniques for language teaching, and the differences 
Detween Asian and American educational systems. 19 

nn hpI!*! Indochmese community has made only the slightest impact 

^n-gomg, $94,000,000 a year biKngual educltion program, 
which IS designed to help ease non-English ipeakmg children Into 
mainstream classrooms. Of the 567 program awards made his yeai 
most are made to school districts which offer services in only 
one language, usually Spanish; in a minority of cases instruction 
IS offered in more than one language. Only 18 grant awards 
were made to school districts which offered an Indochmese 
language (Vietnamese, Khmer, Lao), but m most of these cases 
an Indochmese language was one of four, or more languages offered. 
Of 62 different languages offered m these 18 districts 20 of 
the offerings are Indochmese, and the balance, 42, are'other 
languages. This is a ratio of about one to twi, so it can be 
S!JJ?fcts ! division of the money allocated to these 18 

districts would be roughly on that order. With this m mint! it 
IS estimated that of thi $3,457,000 granted the 18 disl?icl s 

lH ^r:??ma i^'n'o'S'? " ^P^'*^ Indoc^me'c Children. 

J !»rJM ^^i^^nr^al programs exist for those children 

Ilu Indochmese communities as Los Angeles, New York 

City, Chicago, or anywhere m the state of Texas 20 



4. Mental Health 



An increase m mental health problems has been observed m 
the Indochmese refugee population who resettled here m 1975. 

i^iiatioMi Indochineae CiearinghouM, Indochinew Refuye Almrt K» il>Mn 
li209)?'IllLl«Id*^p^*i** '"'"^ Street, Arlington, Virginia 

Ti»i ^^^^••••inatlon Aaaetsaent Center for Bilingual Education, Guide to 
n)#f ] It^ aicultural ifm ^ rum , pertor-ed under concraci to che 

Of flea of Education, HEW, Washington, February 1979. 
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There are aany causes for mental stress, as cited below, many of 
which show delayed symptoms after a re*fugee*s initial survival 
needs have been met. 

Recognizing these problems, HEW provided $2.8 million under 
the Special Projects grant program in FY '79 to fund mental • 
health programs across the country. The emphasis of these 
programs has been to train Indochinese mental health 
paraprofessiona Is , to sensitize American mental health professionals 
to the specific needs of the Indochinese refugees, and to link 
refugee communities to existing public and private mental health 
systems. The special grants for mental health program<^ are 
expected to continue in FY '80 if there is a new refugee program 
authorization and appropriation. 

Sorman V. Lourie, the Executive Deputy Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare, suggests that the 
sudden uprooting of populations is 

"...accompanied by extreme and often lingering physical, psychosomatic, 

and social stress The Indochinese refugees who have arrived In the 

United States have been known to face a similarly broad range of both 
acute and chronic problema of identification and adjustment. Uhcther 
forced or voluntary, the precipitous departure from home and homeland 
has evoked the anxiety and Insecurity Inherent In the new and unknotra. 
These responses are often reinforced by other evidence: the sense of 
isolation and abandonment felt by uny Indochinese ts exacerbated In 
the face of the unpredictable avalanche of social, vocational and 
econoalc probleas Apathy and depression, dlsappolntnent and anger, 
these and other psychological aspects of stress can be experienced 
along with a ranife of psychosomatic coaplalnts." 

These delayed stress reactions and other "psychosomatic complaints" 
have become increasingly evident in refugees who have been in the 
U.S. for more than two years. The challenge to professionals in 
the field will be in developing appropriate treatment based on 
Indochinese perspectives of mental health rather than established 
Western traditions of counseling and therapy. 

S. Unaccompanied Minors 

As with the Hungarian and Cuban refugees, the Indochinese 
included a number of unaccompanie»l minors. From April 1975 
to December 1978 approximately 800 unaccompanied children were 
admitted to the U.S. About 500 unaccompanied children have been 



Norman v. U>urte, "Vietnamese Refugees: Mental Health Issues," Paper 
dallwred to the World Congress on Hental Health, Vancouver. Canada (August 
21-26, 1977), and to the World Congress of Psychiatry, Honolulu, Hawaii 
(August 2S-September 3. 1977). p. 1. 
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estlMtes r.nie .s high 1,000 for this c.lendir ye.z.^ 

nt ""'"^eo^'nied ainors resurrected the earlier orobleBs 

tirTr.J'!,! «""''if''"'iP. -•inten.nce .nd locus of respoKIib nty 
^f 1975 fnSf children. In the confu"on 

IL.V.I'a I reception centers with 

unrelated refugees or with Aaeric.n sponsors before issues of 

Je'd*: .l"S^e'i;»e'^t' l""'''';, De.oite^n'e.rlJ'd'e^I slon" IL 
of thlL T^u^lT provide loot rei.burse.ent for the care 
laws «S « ,^ U.S. imigrati" 

laws and State child welfare laws. Thus, the issue nf i.a.i 
responsibility for the children re.alHed cICSdid This p??ble. 
? e??le"e"J"ne"Jtis*'"*f ""h";* J"' °' »*^e' SJJunUry 

ch t^^'Se"^J:^nt"r^"^^^rtL"Pfd:^a^■So:e;:^::^^5:^^^ 

outlining the detenaina^io'roMe' af ^uit'o'd" "an" fu d^Jg^a^JJ^^ie"'' 
■ents for unacco.p.nied .mors. This policj st.tes thSt- * 

nil facllltaca tha ad^aaloa and placnant of theac children kfnr. 

^^TTT^ T: ' ' conault vtth appropriate atat. or local public 

tTr ,IV ^ ? l«Ml raaponalbiuty 

'"••»'',"•»'"•""« of the unaccoapanUd ^nor. Th. purpoa. 

^hh '•"«• °' aaalatance, care, and .«vic.rto 

" «t"J plica i; ;h!"M,i? " ' "Ml authority 

foi?« iL' • "»«vallabl. par«nt(.). Thla action .hould 

follow tha poceaa noruUy raqulrad by atate law to ..f.hii.h V 
lagal raaponaibUity for a .l«r child "23 '° eatabUah prot.cti™ 

we?fi""seriJci/''?,'i""'*^ °^ child 

fost" cIJr«?M:;l "i»'"'r'«'» by IRAP. Services include 
aSi ",".".re"c"*^T"' social services, and 



Pac. FutJ^ ifJL , i Aaaoclatlon, "T.anage E.capee. f,o. Indochina 

T!! .^^i; r, fa^U..." waahlnaton Keoort . 14 (April 1979): 1. Nona of 

nV^r i??"! incl"-* .pProxl«t.ly 2.000 children ibo .re flown to the U.S. 

••t«^„^k.^* ProgfM iMtructlon. Action Trffitf 1 SSA-AT-79-04 (oFA) 
Indochina.. Ufugee Un«cca.p.nled Minor.: child Welfare Service, for 
UiMcco^anUd lodochln... Ufugee Children." February 6 1979 
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Foster care appears to be the preferred method of assisting 
these children, however, other arrangements are being utilized 
depending on the situation. There have been a few cases of placing 
foster childrea in the care of tndochmese families, especially 
for children who feel particularly isolated or require more 
cultural support than they could obtain in an American foster 
home. Additional experience is needed to determine the effective- 
ness of this foster care arrangement. Placement in small group 
homes seems to be appropriate for young people who will soon be 
18. Also, for older unaccompanied minors, an independent living 
arrangement m which they are assisted by a voluntary agency or 24 
st^b rs of an Indochinese community would appear to be appropriate. 

6. Domestic Program Expenditures- Summary 

Between the fall of the South Vietnam Government and February 
27, 1979, according to the General Accounting Office,^^ the 
U.S. appropriated a little over one billion dollars to aid the 
refugees, who numbered 170,698 by November 1, 1978. 

Almost exactly half of this money, 505.4 million dollars, 
wa^ allocated to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
and 513.1 million dollars was allocated to the Department of 
State. The funds to pay the voluntary agencies for their 
resettlement activities are drawn from the State Department 
allocations, as were those used to transport the refugees and to 
rur the centers m the Western Pacific and m the U.S. 

Clearly, most of the money spent on refugees is not 
channeled through the resettlement agencies, who have been allocated 
$300-500 per refugee to help them settle in the States. A 
substantially larger sum, about $2,9S0 per capita, has been 
appropriated for the HFW programs for refugees. Thus, approximately 
$5,250 to $3,450 per capita had been spent on domestic aspects of 
the Indochinese Refugee Program by November 1, 1978. 

p. Resettlement Private Sector Activities 

Despite the central role of the Federal establishment in 
this refugee program, the private sector, once again, had an 
essential f unct ion - - the placement of the Indochinese refugees in 



Xngrld Walter, Reaettlewent In the United Sta tea of Unattached and 
Un accompanied Indochinese Refugee Minora 1975-1978 (New York: Lutheran looigration 
and Refugee Service, January 1979). pp. 16-17; and American Public Welfare 
Aaaociatlon, "Teenage Escapees," op. clt . , pp. 6-7. 

^ ^ Comp troller General, Response to t he In dochinese Exodus , 
o£.clt.. p. 100. 
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A«©rican conBunities This section will exaai.-. the role o*" the 
rcsettleaent agencies, the efforts of the private sector to 
coordinate and integrate services at the community level, and 
other private sector resettlement activitie<>. 

1. The Vo luntary Resettlement Agencies 

The basic resettlement strategies of the resettlement 
-fn^'irnrrh earlier. The emphasis of this section 

aiiic^es 2n5 fh^'c^"" relationships of the voluntary 

?J the Federal Government at the national level, and 
IL^u^aV traditional and nontraditional resettlement 

methods used in the Indochina program. 

-a-n.Ti! relationship between the voluntary resettlement 

JHa^M" fn? Federal Government i. contractual. Each of the 
n^oaJii ™ ^««"^»e* «hich were and arc active in the Indochina 
program are under contract to the Department of state {see Table 
ni^otlSted^" rT''/'* defined, highly fUxible and are 

«f»«J I ''^^^ ^"'^ signed by the international offices of the 

re e^nlLnr"''"' "^^^^ ^'"'"^ ^" C^"^^'*' ^^he national 
resettlement agencies whose contracts are signed in the U S are 
the American Council for Nationalities Service, Lutheran 
immigration and Refugee Service and World Relief Services.) 

a assist these agencies, the Federal Government provided 

noo .nS^l ^n'^'Si'^*"!"' "^'""^ fluctuated hitween 

J500 and $500. When the Indochina program began in 1975 it wa^ 

?;adTtfoiSr,'''/'r'''*"'^"^ agenc?es%ouid L able to proJide%he 
traditional level of services with substantial amounts of in-kind 
private sector assistance. In addition, the availability if a 
variety of sophisticated Federa 1 ly - funded services bolstered 
IS 19?? '^s'th^t Prevailing view of Federal officials 

rovir rh! I ^^l ^^P'*^ resettlement grant of $500 would 

cover the entire cost of resettlement, and subs tant la 1 pressure 
was placed on the resettlement agencies to ensure tia ?e?ugees 
n ^nr/l ''^lf«'-\-nd to handle cases in which a refuge! 
placement did not work and a second placement had to be arranged. 

f ir.nJJr.ii\°K continued from 1975 to 1977, and with contribu- 

tions from the resettlement agencies and the private sector this 
irti/JJn"^"^^"*"*'' '° 'sufficient. When the grant w^s 
at the $300 level in 1977 and the $350 level in 1978 fundTnp 
constraints began to develop and the quality of reseUlemen?* 
began to deteriorate (defined by the Resettlement agencie^ as 
increased use of public assistance programs). It ifclear that 

ii;s'reau?;ert£e'^/^;J/'* cap?ta%ese{tlemenrg?inrdec' ease, 
hurdln^ ?K resettlement agencies to hear more of a financial 

burden. The agencies contend that the per capita reset^lemenJcost 
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for Indochinese refugees for the first nine months of 197/ was 
$877, only $:00 of which was provided by the Federal Government. 
They argue* 

-...each efency m» the re»ettlei«nt grent to help wet the loitlel 
coats of ••curing epoMorehlp end for reception and plecewnt expenaee. 
After having covered the coata of food, clothing, rent, rent-aecurlty, 
furniture, utlUtlea, health care and pocket n.>ney, little if anything 
reaalna to cover the coat* of profeealonal etaff to find joba and aaalat 
with Integration and counaelUng ^rvltye, all of which are eaaentlal 
elaaenta of the reaattleaent proceaa." 

Many of the local affiliates of the voluntary resettlement 
agencies are indeed understaffed and overworked, and this situation 
does adversely affect the q'llity of resettlement. Moreover, 
the increasing numhers of Indochine.e refugees who will be coming 
to the U.S.. and the changing nature of the refugee population, 
will prohably tt.id to aggravate this situation 

It IS clear that Federal financial assistance to the voluntary 
resettl^-ment agencies should reflect prevailing economic conditions 
and the number- of refugees they are requested to resettle, wnat 
IS not clrar, however, is the nature of servlce^ the Federal 
Government should expect for its per capita invest-hcnt, or the 
extent to which HEW Special Pro^ct funds for English language 
employment services and mental health projects, duplicate services 
which should be provided by the agencies. The resettlement agencies 
have advocated vigorously, and effectively, that bccaus- they are 
the principal agencies in contact with refugees and ha\e a 
longstanding ahilitv to deal with the complex issues rf resettle- 
ment, that the majority of Special Project funds should he given 
to them. Congress directed that in FY '79 these funds be 
administered principally by the voluntary resettlement agencies 
HEW has interpreted this direction to mean that private non-profit 
agencies (including the resettlement agencies) should receive 
51 percent of the Special Project funds. 2? Moreover, the purchase 
of service contracts which are funded through the State human 
services agencies have also helped the voluntary agencies. 

2. Non- traditional Resettlement Activities 

Traditional resettlement activities have involved the voluntary 
lesettlement agencies on the national level and their various 



^^Correepondence from the American Council of Voluntary Agenclea to the 
Secretary of State, January 19, 1979, p. 2. 

^ ^"Notice of Crwit Punda Availability for English Language and 
gmployment Services Projects," The Federal Register . April 26, 1979. 
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networks of non-profit entities «nd sponsors on the local level 
In the course of the Indochxnese rese?tle-ent prograi ef o ts 
VulLVtl rJ^?^ additional approaches, to alleviate the 
burden on traditional structures. In one such initiative 

VoTuv es'sent^fll'^'h "^-^r*^* govern.en^rwiJe "ecrui ted 
to play, essentially, the role of the national voluntary agencies. 

ncoMeJc[a?°%n^*'*''J°"*^ mpproaches have included the use of 
lllr^llV ' for-profit organizations in lieu of the traditional 
charitable organizations and 2)a variation of the traditional 
approach in which unaffiliated coMunity-based or£an"itions a^ree 
^he:e'a\ eT'J' °" * na t lona l\o lun?a?;*:g":ncj 

Ihr!hJ«ar?n IfJ arrangements have ranged m effectiveness fro. 
the abysaal to the highly successful. 

Corporate resettlement scheaes have generally fallen into 
the for«er category, althouizh a f-w nf »«iicn inro 

reasonably /h'.s. schZ-.s^hl" u'„' " |SiSurf o-'cXtcS."'"'' 

jL^^".r A A designed solely to employ refugees 

IRey S^"n;^';S"i'r resettle«e„t%ackages*wa, that 

of L^fJ.^t available the other important components 

IrA.na a "' '"c h as English trkin.ng, skill"up- 

nlt^i.?.^', "PP"'""'"" for upward mobility. E.plS^mlnt I 
°s o°y:'S„: IVV"' "-Pon^t of effective resettlSien't? it 
IS only one of nany components. 

reset?U«ent^^%iff**r reasonably successful corporate 

1^ 

thS ittJ 'S'"? 'S^ housing) in addition to e.ployent At 
^oSpaiJ „'?^L ^P«^!^"» the Golden StSte Gardening 
n"S Soo ?rSi r'W "^^^^^ reportedly secured 

1100,000 fro« the Tolstoy Foundation to sponsor 225 refui;^^ 

CM ?oJnfa St:?e'rg op% rat ion "o I!a^f ' the 

t? nnS State Labor Department held hearings on charges ihat 
$7,000 in wages had not been paid to the compfnv*" wo?kfrs 
local grand jury and HEW investigations ensued ^« 

-^[osr?n^^^;t-rco%-J:te-re^ 

p_r^sv-t?:r^oie^??:rj- g^-r;iK ?;?--tio^""^nrof 
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the best of the early projects was the Freedoa Flight Task Force 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Task Force included the World 
Relief Agency of the Christian Reforaed Church, the Lutheran 
ImRigrat ion and Refugee Service, the Huaan Relations Comission 
of the Catholic Diocese, the Grand Rapids Public School Systea, 
the Departaents of Health and of Social Services of Kent County, 
Michigan, and representatives of local industry. As of March 
1977, sponsorship coaaitaents developed by the Freedoa Flight 
Task Force had taken care of 14S faailies, or about 700 refugees. 
Because of the intense coaaunity involveaent, and because this 
prograa included the necessary service coaponents, the welfare 
rate of refugees resettled in Grand Rapids was only 10% (coapared 
to a rate of 381 for all other Indochinese refugees m Michigan) 
as of March 1977.*^ The Task Force is still resettling Indochinese 
refugees in Grand Rapids; the current refugee population is 1,200- 
1,^00. Despite an increase in the refugee population of approximately 
one-third, the percentage of Grand Rapids refugees on welfare nas 
dropped to B\ in July 1979.'" 

Earlier this year the American Council for Nationalities 
Service entered into an agreement with the Indochinese Resettleaent 
ami Cultural Center of San Jose, California, to provide direct 
resettlement services. This center is sponsored by the Social 
Planning Council of Santa Clara County and is a ault i - service agency 
that has a prograa of English and vocational training, aental health, 
counseling and social services for the refugees. Similarly, the 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees and Church World Service 
has an agreement with a special prograa at the Houston YMCA for 
resettlement services in the Houston area. These innovative 
resettleaent methods appear to be effective in assisting refugees, 
since the local organizations are able to react to and design 
resettleaent opportunities aroi'nd the specific needs and desires 
of their coaaunities. 

In general, the trend in resettleaent has been away from the 
use of individual or family sponsors, and toward greater reliance 
on local agencies and congregate sponsors, particularly through 
churches, which continue to provide a majority of the resettlement 
opportunities. The emphasis is on sponsors that have the institu- 
tional capacities and a community base to ensure tbe most effective 
resettlement opportunities. 



Tho«M J. ft«rnes. Of All th« 36 Alternatives; Indochine— Reaettl— ent 
in Amtrlca (Dcpartmeut of State: Senior Seainar in Foreign Policy, 19th 
Seaaion, A^rll 1977), pp. 15-16. 

30 

Talephonc convaraatlon with R«v. Hovard Schipper, Chairman of the 
PrMdoa Plight Task Porce. Grand Upida. Michigan. July 31, 1979. 
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3. Local Coordination 



♦ hrou!h ^ ^*^f"^ private funds flowing mto coMunities 

icMvf fh • channels, and with many voluntary agencies 

active, through their networks, in the saae cowiumt les, there has 

conflict and confusion as various organizations 

JoordJn.MiE refugees. Given the lack of a Federally- i.posed 

^rnunH * Jt-'^cture ,t the local level, a number of cocLaun 1 1 le s 

rl^^Ai ?f "'^'^H ""«^^ ^""^^^ ^^^i"" 0*^- grass-roots 

coordination machinery. 

- T^r* example, the Puget Sound Resettlement Forum, 

At I H refugee-serving agencies in the Seattle-Takoma area. 
At the time of the study's site visit, the Forum was in the process 
or organizing, and representation appeared to be mostly from 
SrH2i%fI?i;S'; meetmg was chaired by a representative 

H. .i!n * ^' J?" ^^^"^ appears to have the potential to 
tll:'s::Jue'.Ta"om"i mechams. for refugee programs 

R*fu.I^%!!^.« ^^n''*'''* J^"""" encountered was the Indochinese 
nrinf ! r ^ ^"P'f County, located in Santa Ana, California. 

rn rnl uT'^ probably the most heavily impacted ;efugee county 

""l^ current County estimates at about 23.000. 
H^^.^r ? in this Forum consists of representatives of several 
of J^I !oJun? services Agency, local affili-»tes 

of the voluntary resettlement agencies, refugee self-help groups. 
rtn if .1 college and other priva.s service-providers. 

TWO of the four elected officers of the Korum are refugees. 

ioint''S;I)!i«ni^*."°^' effective endeavor of the Forum has been the 
i^H ? °^ • county-wide coordinated refugee manpower 

and social services proposal for continued funding of both public 

^^utZrl.^ ""^r the auspices of the Forum and ail thi program 
;«£c?!* 'S**'*^ '° "^^^^^^ participating 

?K?^^^fi!."''^ responsible for developing and implementing 
their program components, but the unified proposal seeks to 
?; duplication of services and integrate service delivery 

rnn'n* ^« •"""^ that fi.iUr county w d^ 

coord nated proposals for highly impacted areas would .ake funding 

!n[t/^J 2 coordinating efforts than «ost other local 

fuitL? .ffi!™!"'- "^^^^^ certainly appears to warrant 

further study and replication elsewhere. 

E, Geographical Dis tribution of the Indochinese 

Federal policy in 1975 was to disperse the Indochinese 
refugees around the country to Minimize the economic impact on 
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resettleaent couiunities, and to avoid the political cofflpl icat ions 
which Might arise were there to be a repetition of the level of 
geographic concentration experienced in the Cuban resettlement. 
Further, the decision to aake use of the voluntary resettlement 
agencies implied a decision to use their nationwide networks 
of local organization and religious groups, making the dispersion 
of the refugees inevitable. A more detailed description of the 
initial distribution of the Indochinese refugees and an analysis 
of the secondary migration which ensued appears in Appendix 2. 

Given the si2e of this secondary migration, much of it 
South and West and much of it towards existing communities of 
Indochinese, it appears that a general dispersal policy may have 
been ill-advised (albeit understandable) and that consideration 
should have been given to the development of clustered resettlement 
opportunities. 

F. Analysis 



The goals of the Indochinese refugee program were shaped more 
than those of any other U.S. refugee program by wartime conditions, 
and an overarching concern for the survival of our former allies. 
A full-scale war was raging in Saigon and its suburbs in the spring 
of 197S as many of the refugees left, U.S. policymakers, while 
aware of a possibility of a **blood bath" following the expected 
fall of the Government-i of South Vietnam and C^^ibodia seemed 
reluctant to set tn motion a planned evacuation cf refugees for 
fear of sealing the doom of those governments. A;, a result of 
these factors, the first goal of the refugee program was to get 
as many of our allies out of Vietnam as quickly as possible. 

Subsequent short-term goals of the program were to move the 
refugees through the Western Pacific transit ^ites to Stateside 
centers rapidly, then to process and orient the refugees in 
the four Stateside locations thoroughly, hut expeditiously, 
and then to close camps by December 31, 1975. 

Another goal was to disperse the refugees around the nation 
for reasons cited earlier, and the most fundamental goal of 
all was to resettle the refugees in this society as thoughtfully, 
as compassionately, and as inexpensively as possible. 

2. Resources 

Given the obvious urgency of the situation, if not the 
universal public support enjoyed by the Hungarian program, the 
Federal Government moved swiftly (much more quickly than it did 
for the Cubans) to make ships, planes, military bases and funds 
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h« i?Ji!dv -iSi refugees. The federal Govern.ent 

.«neM nf^^r """^^^ available per capita for domestic 

"l! a!loc.J^'L,r'*^t*'%'°'"'?' shortly 
dJawnfo. ? ? L!^ * '° cimuUtively. than to even the lo^s. 
« !an .Pr^*'!!"' sector resources we-e tapped 

as well, but not to the extent *h»t they were for either the 

2e;f!n'e3"tn' 'rl P^?«^" ^^^eral GoveJi.en was 

destined to pick up aost of the costs. 

of °^ utilization of these Federal funds, an analvsis 

of he expenditures for FY '78. a fairly typ cal ye^r^ shoL 
Se?. r??v'A^^*" °' channeled through'the Soc a? 

«M a\'cJ^n'S1i:?r?.Vr'.'P"' °" «*intenan?e (cash and' «edical 
w«5 tnJested in i aJ« i n i st rat ion ) while less than 201 

Un«uS«e tr^^?„^i m'^^k"?*" development (vocational and 
cx^fnSftu^e* for* h.«^""*'^^*' Identifiable Office of Education 
f^f population have virtually ceased, exceot 

for token awunts wuhir. the bilingual educat ion progri™ 

nTha^i;''^^?'* Characteristic of the Federal funding has been a 
Sut?o??zeS f*'LP'^'' ''"^ °^ predictability. Thus Congee's 
authorized funds to assist tn the education of Indochinese children 
but did not appropriate the. in recent years; there was a fiJi 

extension only through the end of FY • 7t) c. , , 

of ?:f!^.%'/J:.r?rth:''".v"' numbers 



^- Services 



of -rvfc:s%^'^%:^e%^"f::r;h\'?ndo'h: "^'^ ^^^^^ 

include the following Indochinese program would 



• Qr lentat i on. While there w»«i ttm» i 

within the statesidc^i::cV::„^^:^t:?^ oVoTjr-"^ 

■eaningful orientation services to the refScees 

non%"x? ie'nt'^o ^11^'''?' ^"^^^^ has%aS::d Vro. 
hou"g ?n'fh! ^ -^^J**"^^*^- The creation of either 

faci ities ?or n. Pa. If ic, or some kind of Stateside 
noil t "e-ly-^rriving refugees would make it 

possible to provide the refuoeA* wT*i, " ««»rc u 

orientation refugees with more adequate 



Se« Pjrt I, Chapter 4. 
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• Cash assistance . Federal eligibility criteria for 
cash assistance for Indochinese refugees are more 
generous for this group of refugees than for any other, 
perhaps too generous, but in operation, the size and 
incidence of such benefits varies sharply state-by- state . 

• Educat ion for children . Urlike the Cuban program, in 
wYtlch it can be argued that specialized Federal assistance 
continued for too long, in the Indochinese program the 
assistance was cut off quite abruptly. 

9 Linjtuistic and vocational training for adults . While 
soie Trap funds have been allocated for these purposes, 
a strong case can be made for substantial additional 
investments along these lines. Unfortunately, there has 
been no specialized outreach from the Department of Labor 
on a national basis to the workers and potential workers 
among these refugees, 

• Health . The Indochinese refugees probably have more health 
prol)lems than either the Hungarians or the Cubans did, 
often hrfVing spent months or years in Southeast Asian 
camps, and often suffering from malnutrition and parasitic 
diseases (conditioni> which adversely affect the individuals 
concerned, but which do not constitute major public health 
prohlemb). A more intensive and assertive health program 
for arriving refugees probably is needed. Further, the 
principal technique used by HEW to fund services is to enroll 
individual refugees in Medicaid which thui» links them 

with the welfare system. 

• Mental health Some efforts have been made to provide 
mental IKealth services to the refugees. Service providers 
have discovered that problems in this area are slow to 
emerge, and that specialized services may be needed for 
several years after arrival, 

4. Institutional Framework 

Three groups of iSi,ues merit attention: first, the internal 
organization of the public sector (primarily the Federal Government); 
secondly, the relationship between the public and the private 
sector (primarily between the U.S. Covernmeit, on the one hand, 
and the voluntary agencies, on the other), and thirdly, the role 
of the State and loca' governments in the resettlement efforts. 

On the first point, during the Indochinese program the U.S. 
Government has organized itself differently in each of three 
phases. Initially, there was the lATF which had centralized 
authority over all evacuation, reception and resettlement 
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activities. During the second period, fro« January 1, 1976 
through the creation of the Refugee Coordinator's Office in 
th« State Oepartaent in the spring of 1979, HEW Managed oost 
doaestic efforts and the State Department controlled off-shore 
activities and the contracts with the voluntary agencies, for 
both their off-shore and domestic programs. It is not yet 
clear how the lines of authority will eaerge in the third, and 
current period. 

At the aoaent there is not only a lack of governaent-wide 
coordination of doaestic activities, but also there are 
institutional weaknesses within the HEW framework. For example, 
there appears to be relatively little liaison between potentially 
related programs in IRAP and OE. Within IRAP, similar programs 
are funded through two ch.nnels, social services through the 
state ^tencies, and Special Projects primarily through the regional 
offices, ine Office of Huian Development Services in HEW has 
primary responsibility for Title XX funding but has had little 
involvement in the IRAP T.tle XX effort. Because Medicaid and 
cash assistance are ex^'.nded through state human service agencies, 
and because of the varying practices of these agencies, a refugee 
with a problem in one state may be treated quite differently 
from a refugee with the identical problem in another state. 

It appears that there is relatively little Federal monitoring 

ot any of these Federally- funded activities, whether it is the 

voluntary agency's use of State Depaitment funds, or of State, 

local and private agenc les • use of various HEW-channeled funds. 

Further, Federal and sub-Federal Government personnel 
practices are such that it is needlessly difficult for public 
refugee serving agencies to employ refugees to serve refugees 
or to provide non refugee staff with the cultural sensitivity 
training that is so necessary in these programs. 

ks for the relationship between the Federal Government and 
the voluntary agencies, discussion of the remarkable ability of 
these agencies to secure receptive sponsorships must be balanced 
with some appraisal of the weaknesses of the network. Each 
participating agency is accepted as an equal, in spite of thr- 
Widely differing capabilities. The smallest agencies, the American 
Fund for CzcchoWovak Refugees and Tolstoy, resettle a small number 
ot refugees, but even these refugees often have no access to local 
voluntary support services because of the general absence of local 
affiliates. In those cases where qualified, non-profit local 
agencies have entered into agreements to serve, in effect, as 
local affiliates, the re^ilts have generally been excellent. 

In spite of the importance of language training, only one 
national agency (the Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service) 
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retains ESL specialist. In addition, the extent of pro- 
fessional orientation to cross-cultural issues varies exten- 
sively, although al«ost every agency has hired refugees who 
provide soae sensitivity to these issues. 

Since the resettlement grants provide broad discretion to 
the recipient agency, the aix of services runs the gamut froa 
little to extensive. Even the quality of resettleaent within 
an agency varies considerably froa location to location, depending 
on tite initiative and capability of the local affiliate leadership. 

The lack of quality control and monitoring, as well as the 
absence of any ainiaua perforaance standards, have perpetuated 
an .nequitable system in which two refugees sponsored by different 
agencies in the same location can receive a totally different 
resettlement package. 

The agencies also have differing policies on how much of 
the grant will be retained by Headquarters for administrative 
purposes and emergency aid, and how much of the funds, if any, 
are actually given to the refugee or his sponsor. The differing 
patterns of distribution have created some distrust among local 
affiliates toward their nationals and by refugees who do not 
understand why some agencies provide more funds than others, 
fin 197S the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Assoc iat ions ,> 
non ' tradi t lonal resettlement agencies authorized to sponsor 
ethnic Chinese in 197S, passed through the entire $500 but provided 
no other resettlement services. This was clearly unacceptable, 
and in violation of the terms of the contract.) This study 
does not suggest a level at which funds should he passed through, 
h'jt it does conclude that there should be a rational system which 
results in equitable treatment for all refugees regardless of 
their sponsoring agency. The diversity of resettlement agencies, 
in many instances, can be viewed as a strength because it is 
flexible and innovative and taps a broad constituency of support. 
Within this framework, however, it is arguable that some consistency 
IS necessary. 

In an era when Federal support for those agencies may reach 
$84,000,000 in FY '80, the agencies should no longer have full 
discretion to provide whatever assistance they wish. On the 
other hand, it is important for the Federal Government through 
its contractual mechanism, to delineate those servics which it 
expects the agencies to provide and to not hold them accountable 
for service-* for which the Federal Government does not reimburse 
them. Recommendations for improving the performance of agencies 
under contract to the Federal Government are outlined in Part HI 
of this report. 
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There is soae aabivalence regarding a related matter, 
whether the special project and Title XX-type social services 
duplicate efforts for which the voluntary agencies already were 
paid per capita resettlement grants, it is the conclusion 
of the authors that existing resettlement agencies do not 
have uniform capability to provide the intensive, specialized 
services required by this poDulation group and that the initial 
grant has been inadequate to ^und the extensive services. For 
these reasons, the Federal funding of social services has not 
only been helpful, but has been essential in providing needed 



As mentioned earlier, several States and localities served 
as resettlement contractors in 1975. While initially it was 
helpful to have the political and humanitarian support from the 
Governors, the results were quite mixed. The State of Washington, 
on the one hand, utilized the lOOt reimbursement policy for 
cash assistance as the initial vehicle for refugee aid, rather 
than relying on the charitable contributions and the initial 
resettlement grant to cover resettlement expenses. As a result, 
the refugees had an extremely high dependency rate. After the 
period of initial resettlement, the Governor abandoned his 

JSr^Ji/^i^w' assistance was provided by 

the State Welfare agencies. 

^" opposite tack was taken by the state of Iowa which- if 

l"Vl"f t^e^'^ei^""' T of efficMv: r^setJ ement- 

nas one of the best records in the country. In 1975 the State 

tiVulLl'' £^"ff"i l^' resettlement of l.sSo Thai Dam. a g^^S^ of 
refugees who fled from Laos. Ethnically and culturally this 

!eTa?S?o2ri:te'"^ie"'^/r wi[c"iiS; blistering 

very appropriate. The State established the Iowa Refugee 

?es" "e«St",';.„'J °' "'P^tment of Job Seri^^rwith 

addition to serving those refugees 
It directly sponsored, the Center also served refugees who wf re 
placed in the State by other voluntary agencies f he Department 

«enc?ef%"i"d:s"f*""'? .uppo«%h:ro;:e; 

agencies provided, i.e., housing, orientation Enizlmh lunau^of 

M be':".':.""?" .ndMSuii's^on o\ 'r?^:; 

Tilftrrlcl " "'P''""'»l>ties as well Ss cross -cul tuJal 

,.„, ?"y'Tf ;*! »« too close in time and have too little 
rhVlla^LI conclusions on the results of 

c'S:-in»%'in"": "J^i'" 
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First. in the 1975 resettle lent effort, disinterested 
observers " were favorably impressed with lATF* s performance 
in getting the refugees through the trfnsit sites in the Pacific, 
through the reception centers in this country, and on into the 
resettlement process. For exgmple, the then-chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on tmmigrat* n Citizenship and International law 
said : 

"VI th a tana* of cooperation by those involTed, the task of raaettlii^ 
140,000 refugeca has been alaoet coapletad. Thia Meaber cannot help 
but rcflact upon the deaonstratcd latcrfovemaental cooperation and 
hopes this experience is evidence of how our country, when com! t ted, 
can indeed achieve Ita goal." 

Second, in 197S an effort was made to distribute refugees 
equitably around the nation- -wherever spf^nsoring organizations 
and communities could be found. There was subsequently a great 
deal of secondary migration, often away from the cold areas and 
often towards other larger groupings of fellow countrymen and, 
perhaps, to more generous cash assistance arrangements.^^ It 
would probably be advisable in the future to avoid dispatching 
refugees to locations where there would be fewer than 100 other 
refugees . 

Third, there is a troublesome question of dependency. There 
are indications that the cash assistance programs- -desp i te the 
very tight administration in some states- >may have caused some 
refugees to opt for welfare payments rather than work. There is 
abundant, published data suggesting, no matter how one examines 
them, that the . ^^e - and - sex- spec i fic labor force participation 
rates of the Indoc.unese refugees are less than those of Americans 
generally. 

Table 15 offers seven separate labor force participation 
rate calculations, for seven comparable U.S. and Indochinese 



The authora cannot pretend to be disinterested In this one phase of U.S. 
rasettieasnt progrsas, because two of thea were deeply Involved In the lATF. 

^^rrsnacrlpt of Subcoaaittee hearing, Deceaber 19, 1975 (tvo days before 
the iMt of the caaps closed; the c#aps. In fact, closed ten days aheao of 
schedule), for a discussion of recoaasnded principles for aanaglng large scale 
refugee reception prograas, baaed on experiences during 1975, see Appendix 3. 

» A 

It la lapoaalble. In the current atate of the art, to aort out the 
extent to which each of these three factors caused algration. It ia Interesting 
that two warn Jurlsdlrtions vith ^erous welfare policies, Cuaa and Hawaii, 
have not attracted secondary aigr*i:i.n atreaae, while two wans jurisdictions with 
frigid welfare pollclea, Texaa and LoiUatane, have attracted such atreaas. 





TABLE 13 

l^faor Fo rce ^.>f., iL i^Mtion R^f a. various U.S. and tndochinesw Refugee Popuiationt. 1976-1978 

LABOR FORCE PAOTtCIPATtOW RATES 



A 1 I Per3 ona Alt Ages 

iPer«»on3 16 and Over 
Male 
Female 



78. i 
48.5 



74.4 
49.4 



-3.9 
♦0.9 



pgraons 16- 65 
Mate 

Fomale 



Persona A 0- 5^ 



B5.B 
55.9 



92.6 
5d 9 



77.8 
53.4 



87.0 
54.0 



-8.0 
-2.5 



-5.6 
-4.9 



00 



For U.S. worttere. population of U.S. In 1977 fro» StatUttcal Abetract of the U.S.. 
U.S. labor fo.ce. 1977, frow Eitplayent and Tralnlnj Report of the Preaident. 1978 . 



Squrcea • All Per HoT XH h i I hj^et 
2, dtvlded by total 

Table A-1. for Indochineae workere, calculated fro. HEW. Report to the Congreee. Indochlneee Kefutee Aggigf an~ 
Lro4ri2 December 11 , 1978. Table. 8 and 10. Pereona 16 ar.d over, for U.S. ^tUtn from E^ployJnt ^i^'l^^iu ^niL 
tepprt of the President, Table A-. <1977 data); Indochlneee workers (1978 data) fro Reportto th« ConireVr~IKA? . 
°P- » Tables 8 and 10. Per>jne 16-65 : U.S. workera, 1977 data, calculated froa Eeployent and Trai nlni 

Report^ 1978, Table A-2 and Stattetlcal Abetract, 1978 , Table 29; Indochlneee workers, 1978 data, calculated fro« 
Re port to the CpnAress, IR AP. Taolss 8 and 10 (i.e.. telephone aurvey data). The latter data were adjusted to 
include 6 3 and 64 year olds: all Indochlneee worke over the age of 65 are treated aa If they were under 65, 
thue slightly overatetlntt the refugee labor force » rticipatlon rate. Pereone 20-59: for U.S. workere frr«i 
^lojfuent and Training Report. 1978. Table A-2 and Statlatlcal AbetractTr977T TaMe 28; Indochlneee workere, 
1976 d«t« fro« So cial Security Bui la tin , Harch 1979, p. 29. 
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population«. In six of the seven comparisons, the refugee labor 
force participation rates arc below these of comparable U.S. 
populations, tndochinese wstlc labor force participation rates 
range from 3.9 to 8.0 points behind those of their U.S. peers, 
while the female rates lag less sharply. tt should be borne 
m mind that while there are some methodological problems with 
these comparisons, virtually all of tbem tend to overstate 
the Indochinese participation rates." 

In summary, the Indochinese refugee resettlement effort has 
mobilized hundreds of public and private agencies to help fulfill 
the needs of this population group. In spite of the diversity 
and creativity which such networks provide, the magnitude of 
Federal resources involved should carry with it more stringent 
accountability on the part of service - providers and greater 
Federal leadership in establishing program priorities. 

It must be stressed, ho^-vpr, that the contributions from 
the private sector of our society have been absolutely essential 
in rasing the adjustment of the more than 200,000 Indochinese. 
These contributions are unmatched by the experiences of any other 
Western nation, as the following chapter illustrates. 



With one exception (not taking Into account the higher percentage of 
children Mong th« Indochinese refugeeii than uong AMrlcana In the all-pereona 
data) all of the Methodological biases In Tsble 13 Inflate Indochinese labor 
force participation rates. In the first three comparisons, the Indochinese 
labor force participation data, but not that of other Americans, arc based 
on s telephone survey, and It Is probable that persons without telephones 
*re leas likely ko W in the labor force than those with phones, in the last 
coMparlaon the extent of the bias can be estimated more exactly, as the waaure 
of labor force partlclpatlo<i for the Indochinese but not for other AiMrleans 
Is the extent to *rhlch they aade social security tax contributions. TJila Measure 
produces a cusMilatlve total of workers during a year, an Individual with a 
few weeks of work counts as Much as one with a full year's work; the Measure 
used for other AMsrlcana Is the average size of the labor force during the entire 
year. If one were to correct for this discrepancy, aa we have not done In 
Table 13. one would adlu»t the labor force participation rates downward In 
the persona 20- S9 coMparlson by five points for the Indochinese Men. end by 
about three points for the woMn. 
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PART U 

CHAPTER S: RESETTLEMENT MODELS OF OTHER WESTERN NATIONS 



Introduction 

The United States is not the only industrialized denocracy 
experiencing the resettlement of refugees from another culture 
Af in Mny public policy spheres, the U.S. can learn much 
froii other nationa facing roughly siailar situations, as other 
nations can, and have, fro« us. The U.S. is not even the 
nation taking on the largest number of Indochinese refugees 
per capita, as Senator Kennedy pointed out in March of this 
year; that distinction belongs to Australia. 1 

^hile we can learn auch fro« other nations, particularly 
those of ultlaate resettlement, as opposed to nations of first 
asylum, not all refugee resettlement programs are of equal 
applicability. For differing reasons, five resettlement models, 
to be mentioned in passing, offer ^uch incomparable situations 
that this study will not discuss them further: 

• the retur n of the colonial. The back- to- the- home land 
movement ot former British, Dutch, Belgian, French, and, 
most recently, Portugese colonials, and the resulting 
resettlement programs, are not helpful models because 
the individuals generally are of the same ethnic 

and linguistic backgrounds as the host society, and are 
often citizens as well. The return of the ethnic Germans 
from Eastern Europe falls somewhat into the same category, 
Although th^y have Uft other culture? (r.nd socialist 
political systems) and probably have a more diffuult 
resettlement than the colonials.^ 

* resettlement of su bsistence farmers . Many of the refugees 
in Africa are rural people, moving from one agricultural 
site to another, of^en across a boundary but into an 

area occupied by members of the same tribal or ethnic 
group. Under these circumstances, if the land 15 
available, they can reconstitute their way of life with 
less difficulty than some other group*^ of refugees. 



. Co«ittM on th* Judiciary. T hg Refuiee Act of 1979. 
S. 643. Itoarin| . ©2. c^t. , p. 35. — 

Wh of thl« conelnulns flow of pamt World War II refugees Incl-ide. 
daacendants of Cermana -ho wttl.d In Ruaaia at the time of Ctherlne the 
c^eat . 
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• teaporary. wr-tiae ■oveaents . So«e "efugee aovcMents 
•re quite transient, a spillover of a civil war which 
continues, with soae of the "refugees" as active 
participants. Although there were soae Minor exceptions 
during the early years of the Cuban Moveaent, Most 
refugees in the U.S. are here for good, the war that 
they fled being clearly a Matter of history. 

• resettlement in socialist nations . Resettlement programs 
in Eastern Europe for the Chileans, for example, have 
little applicability for the U.S. because the social and 
governmental structures of the East and West are so 
different - -although both are welcoming refugees from the 
sane land. 

• the Israeli experience , tmaigration is of such crucial, 
i i te 'or-death significance to sparsely-populated Israel, 
scarred by frequent wars and outnumbered by Arab neighbors, 
that her treatment of refugees (and other imnigrants) 

IS a unique phenomenon. Israel lavishes, with some U.S. 
help, special services on immigrants, and she gives them 
privileges above and beyond those of her own citizens 
in an effort to encourage the immigrants to stay. 

If these resettlement programs /ire not useful models, 
which ones are'* The most relevant are programs in which there 
are substantial numbers of permanent refugees who are 
ethnically and linguistically different from the host society, 
which, in turn, is an industrial ized democracy. Given this 
definition, there are, potentially, lessons to be learned from 
tht resef^leipfnt programs designed for Indochinese and other 
non-European populations in Canada and Australia (on which we 
have the most informa t ion) ^ as well as in France, the United 
Kingdom and Sweden The rest of the chapter is focused on 
these programs. 



^or axM^la, on th« Canadian axpcrlanca, **• hava had nuaeroua cooveraatlona 
with ttll lima Mauaa, Director Geoaral, Scttlaaant Branch, Cmployaant and lamlgra- 
tion Canada, and accaaa to aany goya rnmant publications, auch aa: Eaploymaot 
and iHdgratlon Canada, "Canada WalcoMa Hal Hong Itafugcaa,'* yanorama 1 (January 
1979):1; Canada E^loymant and lamlgratlon CoMKiaalon, Kafuaee frovlaiona 
of the nmt Canadian Iiaaration Act yrocli%liMd April 10. 1978 (ottowa, July 
1979); mnlatar of Bmploymant and ladgratlon, "ttotaa for an Addraaa by 
•ud Cullan, Hlolatar of Cmploymant and XMlgratlon Canada to St. faul'a 
Uoltad Church, Sarnla, Ontario, Fabruary 18, 1979;" Eaploymant and Inmlgratlon 
Canada, "Xadgrant Sattlanant and Adaptation Program; aa wall aa Gerald E. Dlrka, 
^tirrl''' ''fuaaa Policyt lodiffar ance of Ontwrtunlam? (Montreal and London: 
HcClU-Quaaaa Unlvaralty Praaa, 1977), which daala largely with admiaalona laauaa. 



(footnote continued on next paga) 
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Since the subject of this report is not refugee admissions 
policies in the U.S., these will not be ciscussed abroad, 
cith r. Rather, the next three sections -.oncentrate on the 
legal status of refugees (once adaitted}, on the organization 
of resettlement systems in other nations, and finally on the 
resettlement strategies of Ather nations. 

A. Status. 

As noted earlier, in the U.S. all refugees are not treated 
equally; and in many circumstances they are simultaneously 
treated worse than (the parole status) and better than (special 
programs) other immigrants. Other nations handle this matter 
differently. 

Australia and Canada (and tsrael) make no legal distinctions 
between immigrants and refugees, various assistance programs 
are available to all newly-arriving migrants, and all are equally 
eligible for citizenship. Although admissions policies for 
refugees and immigrants are quit^ different in both Canada and 
Australia fa? they are m the U i>.), once the refugee has been 
accepted by the host country, he has the same legal status as 
any other laaigrant. 

On the other hand, some European countries (e.g., Denmark, 
Holland 4nd Sweden) make distinctions between invited and 
spontaneous refugees. The former ^re refugees who meet the 
standards of the Geneva Convention and who are invited to live 
m the host nation, the latter appear, as 't were, on the 
countries' doorsteps and convince the authorities that they 
should be admitted. The Dutch and the Danes find it logical 



On Auatralla, aac Dapartacnt of iMdgration and Ethnic Affalra, "Facta 
About Auatralla'a Rafufca Policy,** (Canberra, April 1979); AuatraUan 
Population ami Imlgratlon Council, **fopulatlon Report No. 3,** (Canberra, 
Hay 1979): "laiagranta or Refugeaa?" paper dellverad by the Hon. K. ;.K. 
NacKellar, H.?., Minister for Xealgratlon and Ethnic Affalra, at the 
Auacrallao loatltute of International Affalra Sealnar on Maalgranta or 
tefugaea/ Sydney, Auguat 19, 1978; and Mlnlatry of tnlgratlon anj Ethnic 
Affatra, The Calbally Information Kit (Canberra, April 1979). 

A uaaful co^arlaon of Auatrallan and Canadian polidea fa contained 
In **Iealgranta and Refugcea* The Canadian and Aimtrallan Experience,** 
• paper aubaltted to Congreaawoaan Elisabeth Holtzaan, Chalrvoeian, Subcowittee 
on iMdgratlofl, lefugeea, and International Law, U.S. Houae of llcpreaentatlvea , 
by Profeaaor frada Hawkins, Unlvaralty of Toronto, Hay 1979. 
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to extend nore supportive prograas to the fomer group of 
refugees than they do to the latter. 

B. Organization of Resettlement Systeas . 

Although the relative laportance of the private sector in 
U.S. resett leiient prograas has dropped sharply since the tme ^ 
of the Hungarian aoveaent, the role that non-governmental 
organizations play in American resettlement efforts, to this 
day, IS far more important than that played by nongovermental 
agencies in the other nations of interest. This may well 

reflect a larger set of issues than that of assisting refugees. 4 

In the five resettlement nations, we found no accounts of 
the voluntary agencies facilitating the selection proces<> and 
working with the refugees before their arrival in the host 
country, kfith the exception of the partially government - funded 
British Counci) for Aid to Refugees, we found few nationwide 
refugee assistance organizations. Generally refugee assistance, 
at the national level, is a governmental activity, with voluntary 
and nongovernment activities occurring only at the local level, 
ard often "^n a community-by-community basis. 

It IS perfectly possible, however, for refugees resettling 
in other nations to receive services from a cluster of agencies 
despite the fact that all the agencies are public ones; in at 
least one nation, Canada, however, this is not the case. 
Different governments, in short, organize their serv ice -de 1 ivery 
systems in different ways. 

The Australian model, according to a government publication, 
is organized as follows 



*Jolnt Working Croup for Refugee* Fro* Chile in Britain, Ke fugeca 
from Chile , (Joint Working Group, London: 197^) Ap^ndlx III. 

^for a co^arlson of U.S ^nd Canadian voluntary agency activities, 
•«« Preda Hawklna, Canada and Imlgratton: PublU Pojlcy and Public Concern . 
(Montreal and London: NcClU -Queen* Unlveralty Press, 1972) Part V. 
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Srvicaa yr<wfld<d to Ufu«w in A...»r.ii. m^a 



SEtVICES 

Tr«n«port to AiMtralia 

l«c«ptlon 
Adult Education 
LM »g uat > IiutrucClon 
Coordliutloii of OS-arrival 
Satt lM»nc/orlantaclon 
program 

Enltlal accoHBodatlon 



Paraant of social wvltara 
«nd una^loyMot banaflta 

Aaatacanc* to find 
•■ploynant 

Child education 



rolloir>up atdlcal. dantal 



Dapartaant of Ivlgratlon 4 
Ethnic Affalra 



CoMonwaalth Accomodation 4 
Catarlng Sarvlcaa Ltd. 6 

Dapartaant of So'^Ul SacurlCr 



IWpartaant of EaployaanC 4 
Touth Affalra 

Education DcpartaanCa of SCataa/ 
Tarrltorlaa 

Haalth Oapartaanta of SCaCaa/ 
Tarrltorlaa 



r.fnaffi * r J" ^wedc n - - wh 1 ch is TeMrkably supportive of 
refugees and of inaigrants of mil types {allowihi then to 
and run for regional and local office, for example) tend 
p2tS ft? «"lti-agency situation. As the Joint Workii 

LLa^^^^^^^u'^^I^ I' carried out among refugees in 
bweden has both advantages and disadvantages So 

T.Vf.r'^.ltV^A" that It IS Jometlmes 

difficult to draw the dividing- lines between their 



vote 
to 

ng Group 



1. Jlriul .t^'V ' Tha initial acco-odatlon 

i! ^T.Ia V • »««tal, which will b. daacrlbad .hortly. Sourca: 

IVJ^VJ'^r Orlantatlon and Haaattlaatnt Prograi-.- 

ZZ^VJ.: o""1p;i:;r»7r '^^-^^ -^-'•^ AuatraUan'Laa.y. 
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fieids of action. However, it is an advantage that 
the work with refugees is an integral part of each 
authority's ordinary work. "7 

Unlike the U.S., Australian, and Swedish sodels, Canada 
has devised a refugee prograa that plates virtually all 
aspects of the refugee selection, admission, reception and 
resettlement processes in the hands of a single agency, the 
finployaent and iMiigration Couission. That Governaent 
agency has the equivalent of the Manpower programs of the U.S. 
Department of Labor (including placement, unemployment insurance 
and occupational training programs), as well as the immigration 
control functions of the U.S. State Department (visa issuance) 
and of the U.S. Justice Department (those of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service). Further, unlike the U.S. 
Department of Labor, which runs its placement and unemployment 
insurance activities through one decentralized system (the U.S. 
Employment Service) and its training and counseling activities 
through another decentralized system (the CETA prime sponsors), 
the Canadian Employment and Immigration Commission (H ^ {} runs 
Its programs through a network of directly-operated Canadian 
Employment Centres. 

This administrative structure reflects the usual Canadian 
rationality and offers a made- to-order framework for providing 
services to refugees. A summary of the Canadian and United 
States refugee assistance structures can be found in Table 14. 

Refugees arriving at Canadian ports of entry, like all 
other travelers, go through the inspection procedure. In this 
instance, however, th^ immigration inspector not only plays 
the usual role of checking the newcomers' documents but also 
welcomes the refugees to Canada and sets the reception process 
in motion. Typically the inspector is aided at this point 
by someone from the provincial immigrant-aiding agency. 
Together they see to it that temporary housing is arranged and 
that the refugee knows how to get to the Employment Centre, 
which will play a key role in his resettlement. 

The Employment Centre handles many of the central problems 
of the refugees directly, such as language anJ skills training 



'Joint Working Croup, if fuaaea tram Chile . op.cU.. p. 67. See «lao. 
Minietry of Labour, '*9i«d«n and tcfugaee: A I«vi«w of QiMatlona Concerning 
the Selection and Care of t«fu|e«a. Compiled by a Study Croup mt the 
Swadlah ittniatry of ubour** (Stockhola: DeparteMotens offMcantral, 197S): 
and Che ^dlah Iciatituu. "race Shact on Sweden: Imlgranca in Sweden'* 
(Stockholm: The Svedlah Xnatitute, 1978). 
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UBU 14 

* gu— ry of *q»PCY l>>«pon»lblliti— In thm ttlwwnt of indochiif— 
>»fuqMa, Uw^fd Staf a •nd Cn^» 1979 

KESXMSIBLE ACtWCY 



PROCESS UMITED STATBS CANADA 



SEUCTXOM 


INS (vlth vola9 aaalat.) 


Efcl 


VOLAb ASSIGMVIIT 


Vola99 


n/a 


TMVEL 


ICEM 


E«I and ICEM 




INS (with Vols9 •flfliflt.) 


E6I 


8ECEPTX0M 


volag «nd ^tonaora 


1 1 Provlncea and Volaga 


HOUSING 


Votag *nd Sponaors 


tklf Provincca and Volaga 


OftlSHTATIOli 




EAI, Provinces and Volaga 


IMITIAL CASH ASSISTAWCE 


volag Niid Sponaora 


EtI 


EDUCATION 


School dlatrlcta with 
aporadic HEW fuiMllrK} 


Provlnc«>, no national 
funding 


VOCATIONAL THAIHINC, AND 
ESv rUK PvTCnTlAL mJtfMCma 


varloua« aoatly ftmdad 
with IIUP fuflda throuqh 
HSAa 


E&l funded 


OTMBR SOCIAL SEAVICES, 
OlUNStLIHG. INTEAPMETA- 
TION, REPERAAL5 


aa abova, plua Volaga 


E4X'fund«d social amz- 

^Ice agencies also Provin- 
ces, Secretary of State 


JOB PLACZMENT 


varloua aganciaa* Volaga^ 
aponaora, KSAa 


Eft I 


HEALTH CARE 


HSAa, through IRAP-funde^ 
Mad lea id 


Provincial health care 
ayatema, soaetiitea with 
tealrh and Welfare 
Canada fundlnt^ 


CONTINUING CASH 
ASSISTANCE 


HSAa. through lRAP-fund*(! 
ATOC 


variea 


A0JUSTMINT or STATOS 


INS (with v&laq aaalat.) 


n/a 


NATURALIZATION 


INS 


DepartJient of the 
Secretary of State 



ABBRT/IATIOW S AFOC - Aid to Far-iliea with Dependent children 
tkl - Enployaent and Imiigration Canada 
fSL - Cngliah aa a Second Language 
HSAa - S^ate RuaMn Sertlcea Agenries 

IrKM - tntergovenmental CofMittee for R.iropean Migration 
INS ' tvigratlon 4 Naturalization Service 
- Indochina Refugee Aaaiatance Progran 
Voiag-Voltintary Reaettiaacnt Agenclea 
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for the labor force participants, job placement and cash 
assistance; E 4 I, and soaetiaes the Province as well, 
purchases various social services froa coaaunity agencies, 
such as providing interprete/s , counseling, and assistance 
in locating peraanent housing. (It should be noted that 
the provincial involveaent in resettleaent in Canada, unlike g 
the involveaent of aost U.S. States, is provinc lal ly - funded. ) 

A key eleaent in refugee resettleaent in Canada is full- 
tiae stipended English or French language instruction, plus 
siiRilar skills training when needed. As soon as possible, 
workers aaonf the refugees are assigned to language training. 
While they are in training they are paid a standard weekly 
«age just as are other Canadians undergoing skills training. 
The stipend is roughly coaparable to those paid to Americans 
in CETA training. 

Since Canada has a universal health care program covering 
all residents, the refugees are simply enrolled in these 
prograas, which are run by the provinces Under some ci r^UMt.tances , 
the provincial funding scheme (e.g., a special sales tax) is 
iuch that no preaiua must be paid for the refugee, in others, 
if the refugee cannot aeet the health care payments, they are 
aade by Health and Welfare, Canada. In no case is the newly* 
arrived refugee brought into the Canadian welfare system in 
order to provide hia with aedical care, as is the case 
generally in the U.S. systea. 

Refugees who need ca>h assistance, either over and ahove 
the training stipend or in periods when they are not in training, 
can secure it froa the hmployaent (entre r ^ I has a fl'^xible 
systea in which the centres determine what the refugee ne.ds, 
what his assets are, and then (within reason) provides cjsh 
assistance to fill the gap. The £ 4 1 cash assistance is 
supposed to tide the refugee over until he lands his first job. 
For long'tera dependency cases, the refuge^ > aust turn to the 
Canada Assistance Plan, a welfare prograa 1 jnded SO-S() by the 
nation and by the provinces. Soaetiaes transferring cases frcm 
totally ' federal E 6 I ci%h assistance to part lal iy- federal 
Canada A^si!>tance is awkward, and under these circumstances, 
E 6 I continues its support on a casehy-case hasis. 

Canada has recently added a new dimension to it!> refugee 
prograa which cuts across both adaissions and resettlement 



Thm Ontario Niniatry of Cultur* and Kecrcatlon, for exanple, 
has publtah«4 a vary u«aful (alb«lc In Engliah) 261'page Wewco m ern Cutde 
tq S#rvic»a In Ontario , Toronto, 1978. 
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policies. In the context of its new policy of setting levels 
of iBaigranon, a concept which is aore reminiscent of the 
Australian target levels of iMigratlon than it is of U.S. 
ceilings or quotas, the Canadian CovsrnBent recently announced 
Its intention to adait 3,000 Indochinese per aonth through the 
end of 1980, totaling 50,000 refugees. (Since Canada has 
about one-nmth the population of the U.S., this would be the 
rough equivalent to our acceptance of 450,000 refugees during 
the saae 18-«onth period.) The new concept is that the Govern- 
■ent will adait additional refugees above the 3,000 level, if a 
private organization or voluntary agency is willing to provide 
resettlement services for a year. 

fcven under these special c i rcuastances , however, the 
Federal Governaent reaains responsible for a number of significant 
service^ to the sponsored refugees, and after one yeai , the 
Federal Government re a^tsumes all responsibility if the refugee 
ha< not become se 1 f - suf f icient . The following is a quotation 
from a Canadian Government publication regarding the divi«i<^n 
of responsibilities for the new class of sponsored refugees: 



Dlvialon of Kgaponalblllttca of Public and Private Agenclea 
In Provldlnt leaiit clement Servlcf 
in Canada a Sponaored IUfu£«« frogr mm* 



The aponaorlng grou p 
Is rcsponalblc for. 



■ M aterial Aaatatan ce - JiccjvudaClon 
nncl'>dlng household cffccta)i food, 
clothing and Incldantals, until auch 
tliM within th« flrat yaar that refugee 
fanlUca can aupport thcMclvea. If 
refugeea bccoa* contlnuoualy aelf- 
supportlng during their flrat y?ar In 
Canada the sponsoring group will no 
longer b« rcaponalbic for providing 
material aaalatancc. But, If for any 
reason working ambers of the faalUcs 
cannot continue In employment, t* 
aponaorlng group will be responsible 
for Maintenance for the re«alnder of 
that flrat year. 

While refugeea who have worked may be 
aliglble for some work-related benefit* 
if laid off. they will not become 
eltglbU for welfare benefltn during 
Chetr first year in Canada 



The Federal Government 
la reaponalbie for: 

• T<n>porar^- Medical Assistance * 
emtrgancy Loapltal, aedlcal and 
dental care ^or refugeea In the 
Interval between admlaalon to 
Canada and arrival at their t in^il 
deatlnatlon. 

• Employmant Services - job placement 
servlcea from local Canada 
Employment Centrea. 

• Language Training - full-time 
language training for adult refugeea 
destined to the labour force If lack 
of knowledge of either Engliah or 
French prevents their placavnt In 
aultable eaploynent. 

• Occupational Tial.ilng - 'ulNtlme 
training. If required ana available. 
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la reapoMlble for: 

(Although r«fuge«a will be eligible to 
register under prrtrtnclal hospital 
ead aedlcel plena, upon their errlvel, 
it aey be ncceeeery in eoae provlncee 
for the eponeor, to provide privete 
ineurence coverege uatil the provinciel 
plen co«ee into effect.) 



TIm federal Govem«ent 
i( reaponeible for: 

under exiating federal training 
progress. 

a Traosportation Loena - repayable 
intereat-frec loans for all 
refi^eea requiring financial 
aaaiatance to aeet necessary 
tranaportation exp^naea. 



• General Orientation sod Moral Support - 
vcetlng faatlles on arrival in the 
ciii n iilty, providing initial reception, 
counselling end settleaent esslatance; 
helping working aeabers find eaployaent; 
end ensuring thet refugees sre awere of 
ell the federsJ, provlnclsl and auniclpal 
prograas evsilsble to thea.^ 

By July I, 1979, the Comission had signed a number of 
contracts with church organizations, some national and some 
regional or local, calling for the sponsorship, to implement 
the expanded adaission^ program. It will he interesting to 
see how well this program works. 

C . Rese 1 1 1 eaten t S t rat eg a e s . 

In reviewing other nations* refugee resettlement programs, 
one IS reminded that while all refugee populations have clusters 
of severe prohlems, some groups of rcfugee> have special 
advantages as well, which should be hornc in inind as resettlement 
strategies are planned. To cite just three examples: 

• Chilean refugees in Britain include many displaced 
socialist activists and JcademiL ians , as a result, 
British socialist and academic communities were particu 
larly helpful in the resettlement process. (in the 
U.S. the Hungarian Freedom Fighters carried with them 
some of the same kinds of advantages.) 

• There are numerous French speakers among the Indochinese 
refugees, and they have been parttcularl/ welcomed by 
the province of Quebec. 

^Source: Excerpted from Employment and Ivlgratlon Cenade, "Sponeorlng 
lefugeea: Pacts for Censdlsn Groupa and Organizations," (Ottewe, Harch 1979, 
■Imeo), p. ). 
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• The Huong tribesmen appear to he a refugee group with 

process^^ "odest expectations, which eases the resjttleaent 

Looking aore broadly at the resettlement strategies of 
other nations, two theaes were noted which were auch more 
significant m other nation's programs than in our own. The 
first Of these is the prevalence of specialized residential 
couimunities often called hosteU. for housing refugees during 
InS * T in a nation. The second is a deliberate 

and substantial pattern of investment in language (and often 
skillj training for the refugee which we call front - end- loading , 
lu'sl'l f^.l ^*nadian model). In contrast, the U.S. tends to 

n« f !' immediately into jobs (though offering, particularly 
m .o«e states, relat ively generous income transfer payments) 
and places them directly in whatever housing can be secured 
in the broader coamunitv. 

of behind a hostel is that it plays the role 

XuL.ll fltl ^°"'T "'^'^^ transition tor the refugees. 

A though they are living m a strange land, they are living 
with countrymen with whom they can Jiscuss their experience-, 
ou? o? su;h'f2^%'J^''*' -supposed to be a constant flow m and 
thl «n^r?l i'^!"' arrived refugee can learn from 

the experiences of those who arrived m the hostel earlier, 

Au.tr^??^*^ [^^ nations using these arrangements are Austria, 
int J ^^^Tn*"' Yugoslavia. Sweden and Switzerland. 

host^K mosM Kingdom. The dozen Australia^ 

m^nv^. in mrn'^ located in major cities, can accommodate at 
DrohUms nf h '^^ es^ahlisheJ to ease the transition 

War n On h ^'"»^«''«nts recruited m the years after World 
Austran.n ho t f'^'^RV ''^f"*"^ ^P^^^ f^ve months m the 
Th^rl hosteN, and then move out mto the community 

There are of Lourse. always the hesitant or particularly dis- 
advantaged individuals who are reluctant to iLve ^he hostel s . 

The hostels are not only housing facilities for the refugees 
but orienr^irion. counseling, and education centers as well ^ 



1979 '"ll'T'' ^"^t""- ^'•-"•^^ facilities In August, 

i-*/^. In these centers refugees will stay fro« two dsys to s iMek fnr 
pct-sdlsslon medical screening snd tre.Unt. w^^n n«ded. T^J»i[n«^r^t 

this period, and ortentftlon services will slso be provided. 
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Those in residence are given extensive courses in how to cope 
with the new society, and how to speak its language. While 
this approach to refugee resettlement appears to be wide- spread, 
no comparative studies of the relative value of the hostel 
strategy to that of si«ply iMiersing the refugee in the aainstream 
of the host society were encountered in this study. 

Often Che hostel -housing arrangement is linked with the 
previously-described front-end- loading strategy. This strategy 
appears to be based on the hypothesis that refugees are a 
disadvantaged population, and that a strong initial investment in 
human capital will pay off in the long run because it will 
decrease the likelihood of long-term dependency and major, 
continuing welfare costs. This strategy also presumably relates 
to, among other things, the generosity of a nation's income 
transfer programs- - the higher the perceived costs of such programs, 
the greater the interest in this strategy 

Australia recently launched an extensive study of its 
immigrant and refugee resettlement policies, assigning the study 
to a four member commission headed by Frank GalbaUy. T^he 
resulting GalbaUy Report called for an even more extensive 
4nd supportive resettlement process than then m place, which 
the commission estimated vould cost about $50 million (Aust.) 
or about $S5 million fU S. } over the next three years. The 
Covernment adopted the recommendations almost en to to , and is 
moving rapidly to implement them. 

Undcrgirding the GalbaUy Commission's recommendations was 
thi"* central concept 

"...Th« Report r#eognUe» that newly-arrived migrants require 
• period of idjuctMnt and that financial support should be 
provided during that period. There should be no pressure on 
tbcai to enter the work force until the Initial orientation and 
settleaent program has been completed. . ."^^ 

Both Canada and Australia make it quite clear that these 
processes tost money. The Australian Minister for Immigration 
and hthnic Affairs, M J.R. MacKellar, announced that it would 
cost, on average. $1,800 (Aust.) to move refugees to Australia 
and assist them during the fi/st five months of their stay in 
the country. This translates to about $2,000 fU.S.) ner 



^Wnlstry of li^lgratlon and Ethnic Affairs, Caibaily Information Kit , 
p. V2. 
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refugee.^" Canada, in its household furnishings prograa alone 
sets a aaxiaua of $1,500 (Canadian) per couple, plus $300 
(Can.) for each dependent, indicating an investment of about 
$1,750 (U.S.) for a family of four.^' This is in addition to the 
basic allowance for food, clothing and shelter, and funds to 
enable access to the labor market. 

As with the hostel strategy, no cost-benefit studies of 
the front-end- loading strategy have been encountered, and 
such studies would be worthwhile. 

D. Analysis . 

would appear, from this brief examination of other nation's 

reseTt lement experiences t^^at the following precedents Cvruld be 
evaluated for their ?^jJiication to U.S. refugee f>rograms, 

• the use oi a single administrative structure, as in Canada, 
to manage r.-ost of the refugee- related programs; 

• th-- use of hostels or similar facilities a:> transitory 
housing and orientation centers for newly-arrived refugees 
a system used in many aations, * 

• similarly, very short-term transit centers, primarily 
for health ?>creening, as in Canada, 

• the avoidance of a legal distin tion between immigrants 
and refugees, as in many nations, 

• substantial, deliberate investment in language and skills 
training, i.e., front-end loading, as in Australia and 
(lanada; and 



the ieparatinn of the provision of medical care from 
participation in the cash assistance program, in Canada. 



1 2 

Un Frykberg, "Au«tr»lU Offer mt UM. T.lkii; 1,500 More Refugees 
This tear," Sydtmy HorntnA Herald , 12 Deceabcr 1978. 

^V..idellnea - SeCClenenC AdJusCaent A«slttance Program" (Ottawa- 
e^toyMnt and iMlgratlon Canada, undated, mi wo. Internal docui^nt)! 
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PART III MAJOR FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Part I has described the broad context in which refugees 
have been admitted to the United States and the nature of the 
public and private institutions which have attempted to meet 
their special needs during resettlement. Part II has identified 
and analyzed the different refugee resettlement strategies 
used by the U S. during the past twenty-five years, as well as 
selected programs of other countries. Part III of this study 
deals with the complex challenge of how public policymakers 
and practitioners can apply the lessons learned from the 
experiences of previous and current resettlement efforts to 
develop more equitable and effective refugee assistance in the 
f ucure . 

The major findings, and recommendations of this report are 
outlined under three general headings 

A The New Context tor Refocusing Services to Refugees; 

B StrenglhcninR Institutions That Serve Refugees, and 

C. The Need tor a Broader Base of Knowledge. 

A^The N^*** Context for Refocu s in^ Services to Refugees 

Fo*- the first time m our nation's history, the Executive 
and Legislative Branches are advocating a bold, wvmpreh^ns i ve 
national a^jproach to refugee resettlement which would provide 
equity of treatment to all refugees, regardless of their country 
of origin or the method of admission. The goals envisioned 
would strive to enable refugees to achieve rapid economic 
self-sufficiency and social adjustment in the new society through 
collaborative efforts of Federal, State and local governments 
working with the voluntary resettlement agencies and other private 
non-profit groups. Underlying these overarching goals are three 
prevailing, or perceived philosophies: 1) that refugees should be 
treated no worse than, nor any better than, all other needy persons 
in our society, 1) that States should not suffer any undue financial 
hardship as a result of the resettlement of refugees, and 3) that 
existing mainstream service systems should be used, rather than 
creating new institutional structures. 

The implementation of the proposed national refugee policy 
as expressed in the FY 'SO budget requests, relies heavily on 
loot Federal support for cash assistance and medical care, and 
some funding for vocationally-oriented services which would be 
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proviJed by existing public and private social service agencies 
Thus, the philosophies of treating refugees in the same manner 
as citizens in n-ed, through existing service nechanisms {pri- 
■anly welfarej, and the desire to relieve States fron any finan- 
cial liability, are met. 

To proceed along thif Course of action, however, without 
refocusing efforts on the unusual and differing resettlement 
needs of refugees, may result in a drawn out period of 
dependency which serves neither the refugee nor the U.S tax- 
payer we 11 . 

Two basic policy issues are at stake- 1) how the Federal 
Government wishes to view the refugee, and 2) the nature of 
the federal vommitwent to lead him toward adjustment in this 
so-^iety This study proposes that we aodifv our nation's per- 
ception of refugees m a way that does not necessarily require 
either a change in the proposed statute, nor a change in the 
general gt^als aud philosophies outlined above. What is suggested 



Generally, refugees should be viewed, not as dependent 
populations, but rather as persons who are temporarily 
unemployed who need specialized types ot support systems . 
such as langt4age training, cultural orientation, and the 
ability to tra nster skills from their former socioeconomic 
system to thjt ot the U TT ' ' 

One onlv needs to review the general ba <ground of refugees 
during the past twenty- five years to underst<.id that they are 
not necessarily a dependent population. Most of the refugees 
were formerly employed, contrio iting members of their own societv, 
often intellectuals, scientists, politicians, or skilled crafts'* 
men who were, or believed they woula be, persecuted by prevailing 
political forces. That is why they fled their homelands. They 
are survivors," that is why thev were successful enough to 
escape and find asylum in another country. While, generally, 
many of them have enormous internal resources, such as educa- 
tion Afid work experience, few possess capital resources when 
they first come to the U.S. For this reason, they need tran- 
sitional assistance to enable them to reconstruct their tempor- 
arily disarrayed lives to be..ome , once again, self-sufficient 
contributing members of society. * 

The tools needed to rebuild their lives and to adapt to 
the new society include the following; language training 
vocational upgrading, emergency cash assistance, some cash 
supplementation while developing their skills, medical ser- 
vices, cultural orientation and mental health services. While 
there are mainstream programs for others in our society who 
need «ome of the same tools, it is arguable that those programs 
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are not typically equipneJ to handle the cultural, linguistic, 
eaotional and educational distinctions posed by a refugee pop- 
ulation Therefore, while some on going programs can be 
tapped and 'sensitized,'* new approaches are necessary in other 
hunan service fields. 

Unlike temporarily needy persons m our society, refugees 
who cannot obtain se U - suf f ic lency within a matter of weeks 
must, a$ a master of first recourse, turn to the welfare offices. 
They are unlike temporarily unemployed persons in our own soci- 
ety who have several alternative support systems, such as rela- 
tives, savings or bank loans, unemployment compensat ion- - then 
welfare. Refugees seldom have access to any of these other 

systems. ^-Refugees th>is are drawn into the U.S. welfare system 

which, in 5pite of period t changes, continues to be a source 
ot criticism by virtually al) knowledgeable practitioners, 
po i I i./inake rs and recipients, and is thp subject of (.ontinual 
reform attempts in an effort to remove the inequities, disin- 
ccntives to s* 1 f suf f i i en t y , and the stigma which unfortunately 
prevails about the program The welfare sv^tem promotes depen- 
dency for Its American re-. » p i e n t and to depend on that '•system** 
to help the refugees ht'^ome contributing members of society 
>eem, a burden to them, at best, and unwise public policy, at 
worst 

In an effort ro put into perspective the weaknesses of 
the existing dpprf)a*.h, the toMowing discussion of appropriate 
services, within thf new context, is organized into three 
se'-ttons, dealing with 

1 Jcontjmic Adjustment 
Health Needs 
Social Adjustment 

In f-ach section there are hriet findings, suipmarized from the 
previous nine chapters, followed hy recommendations, 

^ ^ Bco"omi>^ Adjustment - F indings 

hconomic adjustment .s the process bv which refugees move 
from (usually) economic <;elf sufficiency in thetr homeland 
through a transition period to economic se 1 f - suf f i c i enc'y in 
this iountrv Often diirirg the transitional phase- -and some 
times for much longer periods of tiir.i the refugees are depen- 
dent or puhlit funds. 

Our principa. findings in this field are that. 

• the economu adjustmer. process is difficult and 
expensive i though that rden can be placed on 
different sets of >houId»'rs), jnd 
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• that the prospects for dependency are increased 
by recent U.S. resettleaent praCMces. 

labile one could construct any nuatcr of aode Is of 
refugee economic adjustment, the four illustrated in 
Chart 2 are offered for consideration. The first, that 
of 5hort-ter« dependency, is essential!/ that which the 
Hungarian refugees experienced and is the aodel most at- 
tractive U.S. policymakers. The notion is that rela- 
tively uiniaal expenditures are needed to convert the 
refugee into a full-fledged taxpaying aeaber of our 
society. It works for some, but not all, refugees. 

The second aodel, of sustained total dependency is 
clearly the one to be avoided. Obviously, at least a ainor- 
ity 0*^ any population, such as the 21 of the indochinese 
refugees on SSI, will fall into this aold. How aany contin- 
ue to be in this category, perhaps needlessly, is the 
*ajor question. 

The third aodel, of sustained partial dependency, 
apparently applies to a substantial fraction of the cur- 
rent group of refugees, in that soae aeaber of the family 
has soae earned incoae but not enough to reaove the faaily 
froa the welfare rolls 

The fourth aodel, of front-end loading, is the one 
used, consciously, by the Canadians and the Australians'. 
They recognize that resettleaent is a costly and difficult 
process, and they seek to aake substantial initial invest- 
ments in human capital to avoid sustained dependency. 

The United States, while hoping that the first mode! 
will prevail, often slips into the second and third pat- 
terns, as the relatively low labor force participation 
rates for fndochinese re*'uge«s indicate. It may well be 
that the fourth mode! is not only aore cost-effective than 
the second and the third, but better for the morale of the 
refugee and the long-term viability of his resettlement 
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Despite these complications, it is the Federal Trea 
sury which is paying aost of the costs of the major recent 
resettlement programs, not the private sector, which sup- 
ported the Hungarians (and more recently the Kurds and 
Chileans), and not the sub-national governmental organiza- 
tions, which tend to play a larger role in Canada than 
they do here. 

In summary, the U.S. appears to be increasing Federal 
costs and the prospects for dependency, unwittingly, by a 
series of unrelated actions: providing cash assistance 
through the welfare network, providing medical services 
through that network; investing relatively little .oney in 
human capital development, and finally, the near - automat i c 
practice of some refugee - serving agencies of referring ref- 
ugees to the nearest welfare office. lemng ret 

1^ Ec onomic Adjustment ■ Recommendations 

An ideal system for short-term economic assistance to 
following ingredients. 1) it should 
establish a national benefit standard with regional differ- 
enti4l5 based on cost of living so that the level of payments 
would not encourage secondary migration or dependency; 2) 
eligibility rulei should be simplified and stan^lardized 
with uniform, if any, assets tests, 3} it <;hould provide 
incentives for self-sufficiency without penalizing the work- 
ing poor. 4} It should recognize the temporary nature of 
the needs of refugees; 5} it should not stigmatize the ref- 
ugee recipient, 6) it should provide the abllitv to linkthe 
refugee into employment and training systems; 7) it should 
It f aim the varying demographic compositions of 

cli'iKffL I 'arge families, and 8) it should be 

c03t-e*^fective as possible to the U.S. taxpayer. 

• hTl!* ^«yond the scope 

his study. However, it is believed that the general 
^''^ existing systems merit extensive study to 

The following recommendations are offered: 

RECOMMENDATION #1 That Hfc» i:>.tiate a study of the appli- 
cability of a pfugr.^m run directly 
through the Social Security Administra- 
tion offices to replace the current Aroc 
«odel for employable refugees. The model 
should provide temporary assistance dur- 
ing which the refugee should be enrolled 
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RECCH44ENDAT10N 12 



in languaae and skills upgrading pro- 
gra«s. Tne ■odel should proiride a 
national floor for unifomity in pay> 
aents, perhaps at a level higher than 
current SSI. State supplementation 
toLdd be a State expense. Other in- 
gredients outlined under the "ideal 
systea" should be included in the model 
design. 

That the Oepartaent of Labor initiate 
a siailar study to test the applica- 
bility of a DOL-adainistered system 
based on the UneMployaent Insurance 
nodel, although it. too, would be 
Federally financed. The job-related 
services funded through the U.S. 
Employaent Service and CETA could be 
a maior linkage feature of the U.I. 
oiodel. as well as other ingredients 
outlined under the "ideal system" dis- 
cussion . 



RECOWfcNDATlON #5 



RECOMMENDATION ♦! 



That the Administration and the Congress 
consider using the refugees a;, a special 
pilot group, providing them with a raodel 
welfare reform package and testing the 
results, in terms of their broader appli- 
cability to the entire welfare popula- 
tion. (For more than a decade, the 
Execut ive and Leg is lat ive branches have 
struggled with welfare reform. None has 
been implemented because of the unprcuiC' 
tahl^ and dramatic impact which any re- 
form initi=itive might have on the 
Treasurv or on the 10,400,000* welfare 
recipients, or both. Thus, a pilot 
effort such as using refugees as a model 
shoulv! Bc con!: idercd. ) 

That potentially unemployable refugees 
in non-int4ct families who would normally 
be eligible for AFOC (such as a single 
head of household Hith children under 6 
years of age) be enrolled i.t existing 
State-administered programs, and that the 
Federal Govrrnment support the program 
lOOl for three years. 



^lUclplvnta of ATX cash anvUtanc* paymantt In September. 1978, 
SocUl Security Bulletin 42 (March 1979): 64, 
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RECOMMENDATION #6 



RECOIWENDATION #5. That the «ged. blind and disabled refugee 
who would otherwise qualify for SSI be 
enrolled in that prograa on the saae basis 
as others who are categorically eligible, 
but that the definition of disability as 
It applies to refugees be flexible enough 
to adjust for chronological age differ- 
entials (e.g., an Indochinese refugee 
at 55 years of age aay be the equivalent 
of a 65 year old Aaerican due to pre- 
existing nutritional deficiencies and 
environaental conditions). 

piat the duration of I00» Federal rei«- 
burseaent for cash assistance to poten- 
tially employable refugees be provided 
for up to three years after the refugee 
has been admitted to the U.S. If the 
refugee has not becoae self-sufficient 
by that ti«e, and if otherwise eligible, 
ne should be enrolled in general assis- 
tance or AFDC pro|ra«s without full Fed- 
eral funding. 

Transferring the cash assistance oroaraa. for worker* 

"Su?e'Sf"*%"' '° t r":"*^'"* relatSnetCork h^u 5"eip 
J^ere 1^ S acco«pli5hed unless ^ 

J*fu«i! * invest«ent in the tSols needed by 

refugees to succeed in the labor aarket Those too\% .«;i..h- 
vocational cjunse'fing.'^^ U "Sp""' 
grading, and placement assistance. ^ 

All refugee «ove«ents have documented the fact that 
the .05t critical eleaent to effective re *ettleiient is the 
ability to .pf^ BngMsh. In sp.te of th* universal ne^5 

snorttall* of Federal assistance. If the re sett ll«nt Iff«r» 
seeks to encourage self-sufficiency, tl^r V^'Vo'irl S"?'' 

°^ resources and a new eaphasis on ESL and 
oasiL literacy fo' refugees who are pre- 'iterate. 



RECOMMENDATION «7: 



That funding be prov ded for three types 
of language instruction: 1) ESL linked 
to eaplo>iient or eaploynent training; 2) 
survival English for those not poteSiia ly 

cr^ SJ.'n training for scl.ool 

ch Idren for two years, with regard to 
all language training, it should be noted 
that refugees appear to becotte aost high- 
ly -otivated fron four to six -onths 
after their arrival. Ideally, all ref- 
ugees should have access to language train- 
ing no later than that tine period 
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RECOIMNDATION IS' 



RECOMMENDATION 19' 



R£COI#<ENDATION 'lO 



That employers be given incentives to 
grant release ti«e to refugees enrolled 
in intensive language training. Such 
training should last fro« four to six 
months . 

That States be encouraged to generate 
language training programs in coi»unity 
CO 1 leges. 

That funding be continued for a national 
linguistic clearinghouse which: 1) devel- 
ops and disseminates instructional mater- 
ials and information on aodels and cur- 
ricula, 2) provides bilingual counse'^rs 
and training sessions; and 5} serves as a 
center for translation services. 

That the Office of Education be required 
to Monitor and evaluate all programs it 
funds. Specific projects should be funded 
for at least two years m order to provide 
adequate start-up tiae . 

. That service strategies include outreach, 
involveaent of refugees in planning, 
linkage to employment, and transportation 
to child care services. Individual 
evaluation and testing should be a pre- 
requisite to educational placement. 

Contrary to the role formerly played by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor in the Hungarian program and the comparable 
role currently r iayed by Canada's Employment and immigration 
Commission, DOL has not been substantially involved in recent 
refugee resettler^nt programs. This is unfortunate because 
DOL plays a major role m the labor market and has devoted 
Its energies to a series of other disadvantaged populations, 
ranging from migratory farm workers and Native Americans, to 
the displaced aeronautical engineers of a decade ago. The 
Department has substantial experience and facilities in the 
very areas in which the refugees need help mo^it. if they arc 
to rarticipatr fully m the labor market and become economic- 
»i;y self-sufficient. 

The following recommendations are offered: 

RECOMMENDATION #15- That the Department examine the possibil- 
ity of creating an additional national 
program under CETA Title HI. for recently 
arrived refugees, complementary to similar 



RECOMMENDATION *11 
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RECCMIENDATION §14: 



lt£C0»MeNDATION #15. 



RECOMMENDATION «16: 



progrus for fam workers. Native 
Aaericans. and other specialized groups. 

That the Departaent take assertive 
action vis-a-vif ori«e sponsors of the 
CETA prograas, to ensure that refugees 
are included in on-going prograas and, 
where there are substantial clusters of 
thea, ensure that specialized prograas be 
aade available to thea. 

That the Office of Research and Develop- 
aent of the Eaployaent and Training 
Adainistration (DOL) consider funding 
experiaental job training prograas for 
refugees to evaluate the relative utility 
of such approaches as front-end loading, 
laaediate on-the-job training in eaploy- 
aent locations where there are clusters 
of other refugees, DOL-funded language 
training at the work place, etc. 

That the Departaent initiate a aajor ef- 
fort on the part of the U.S. Eaployaent 
Service to provide counseling, testing, 
placeaent and training services to ref- 
ugees with an incentive funding frograa 
siailar to that now available foi the 
placeaents of veterans. 

In addition to providing work*related services to ref- 
ugees. It is equally laportant to provide both incentives to 
eaployers to hire refugees and to refugees to work. Fortu- 
nately, two aodels are readily available. 

RECOflENDATlON 117: That the definition of workers eligible 
for targeted jobs tax credits be 
amended so that employers will receive 
« tax benefit for eaploying recent ref- 
ugees, just as they do now for hiring 
aeabers of other disadvantaged classes 
(e.g.. AFDC recipients, former convicts, 
etc . ) . 

RECQPMENDAT ION 9 IB: That the earned mcoae tax credit (EITC) 
program be publicized in the refugee com- 
munity. The EITC is designed to reward 
the working poor with additional Federal 
dollars for working — as much as $400 a 
year for families with incomes under 
13,000 a year in 1978. Many of tK« more 
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recent refugees have incomeb within 
this range, but the resettlement agency 
field staffs do not seem to be aware of 
this program which is tailor-made for 
nany of the refugees.- This recommenda- 
tion would not require changes in laws or 
regulat ions 



Although refugees are ent 1 1 led- - and encouraged- - to work, 
the existence of the parole status has bet-n cited throughout 
this study as a major legal impediment to employment for ref- 
ugees in Federal, State, and local governments and in certain 
profession-; The new refugee legislation abolishes this 
status for retugees who are admitted as part of the 

"normal flow" of refugees but provides th.it any additional 
refugees would be admitted as conditional entrants, which 
carries with it the s.ime problems aj, parole status. 

RE{ OMMFN'DATU/N < That all retugees admitted to the U.S 
he given permanent resident alien 
s tatus . 

R^^:f)MMfcNDATION »20 That the President rescind Executive 
Order ]19^S, which prohibits Federal 
employment of permanent resident aliens. 

2a. Medical Care - Findings 

Due to the variety of means through which refugees 
escape from tneir homelands, it is difficult to anticipate 
the full nature of hea 1 th- re Ijted problems. However, certain 
gene ra 1 1 lat 1 on^ are valid. Emergency medical care, partic- 
ularly for tuberculosis and malnutrition, is commonly re- 
quired. Dental care seems to be a problem for all refugees, 
and parasitic illnesses are common for refugees languishing 
in Southeast Asian camps. There is a dual problem related 
to medical assi';tance to refugees 1) access to quality care; 
and 2) the financing of su:h care. 

Once the refugee has b ?n admitted to the U.S., the 
principal problem is the ♦"inancm.* of health care. An exam- 
ple of this arose in 197', when there was extensive concern 
by potential sponsors of Indochinese refugees that cxtra- 
ordinar/ medical expenses might occur, thus posing a poten- 
tial impediment to the voluntary agencies in their placement 
efforts. To resolve this situation, the Federal Government 
agreed to i-Mmbuise States for 100% of the medical care for 



^VrtMr« there !• knowledge of EITC, it ia mentioned In connection 
vlth filing incoae tax rcturna; no one dlsctwsed It In terms of Its 
utility an additional Inducement for work, rather than dependency. 
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needy re fufe9s, the laplication being that the refugees 
■ust be eligible for a State Medicaid program, thus being 
categorized as either indigent or working poor. 

Two coMMents bear Mentioning here; first, the kinds 
of entry level or seasonal jobs refugees tend to get ini- 
tially, and the fact that their parole status excludes then 
fro« soae of the aore lucrative jobs, liaits access of ref- 
ugees to eaployer-eaployee health plans. Secondly, since 
Medicaid is provided through the local welfare agencies, 
« refugee seeking to enroll m Medicaid is quickly linked 
into the welfare systen which aay tend to proaote further 
dependency. The latter point is particularly pertinent 
One pattern consistently evident in the surveys of Indochinese 
refugees was the fear of losing Medicaid should they become 
eapioyed. Thus, some refugees do not accept jobs, even 
though the salaries would be aore than the welfare payment. 

lb. MeUical Care - Recomaendat ions 

In an effort to recognize the iaportance of early and 
accessible health care, but not linked into the welfare 
structure, the following recommendation is offered: 

RHCOMMENDATION 121: That the Federal Government separate 

eligibility for aedical care from cash 
assistance and income. This could be 
done through universal aedicatd entitle- 
ment without regard to aini^ categorical 
eligibility, or through a group health 
insurance plan {such as Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield, Aetna, Prudential, etc.) offered 
by the voluntary agencies and paid for 
by the Federal grant . 

In response to other health considerations, the follow- 
ing are suggested: 

RECO^ENDATION #22: That overseas surveillance and inoc- 
ulations recently implemented for ref- 
ugees in Southeast Asia by the Public 
Health Service be a regular feature of 
all refugee processing. 

REC(»«ENDATION #23. That State and local health officials 

be apprised of the health status of all 
refugees being resettled m their geo- 
graphical area, with specific information 
provided on the nature of any health 
problems, the type of medication the 
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R£COMI4E>40ATIO.M »2A 



RLC0M4EN0ATION «2S 



refugee 15 using, if any, and sug- 
gested foil ow- up treatment . 

That in nedical screening, physicians 
and other health practitioners be 
sensitive to cultural problems, par- 
ticularly the reticence of persons in 
certain cultures to be examined by 
someone of the opposite sex. 

That special health needs not current- 
ly covered in some States by Medicaid, 
such as dental care and parasite screen- 
ing, be covered by all States as a 
reimbursable expense. 

3a. Social Adjustment - Findings 

Longstdi.ding provisions of the Social Security Act 
have enabled the Federal Government to fund a variety of 
SOC14I services targeted to the general welfare population 
and others in-neeJ, Under Title XX of the Act, each State 
prepares an annual plan outlining the services it will pro- 
vide, such as family planning, transportation, day care, 
counseling, services to the aging, outreach and referral 
to other services, eiif^loyment assistance, etc. The Federal 
'.overnment plans to provide a ceiling of $2.9 billion ui 
FY '80 to the States for these services. Because of the 
flexibility within the authorizing legislation. States have 
broad discretion on the nature of the services they provide. 
If otherwise e 1 ig ib le, re f ugees may receive these services 
although some Stales have no special, c aitura 1 ly - sens 1 1 1 ve 
services for Indochinese refugees In others, the services 
are quite extensive 

In addition to the States* normal Title XX entitlement, 
IRAP funds l00'» ot the costs of services provided to Indo- 
Chinese refugees under the State Title XX plan. However, 
many of the services are of an outreach and referral nature, 
and have not necessarily been designed for needs that are 
ref ugee - spec i f ic , such as cross-cultural orientation, mental 
health, translation, or language skills development. 

In a partial effort to compensate for the variety in 
the quality of these services, IRAP Special Project funds, 
administered directly by HEW, have focused on orientation, 
language, and mental health needs, without requiring the 
beneficiary to submit to needs tests and other eligibility 
criteria, as is the case with Title XX. 
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